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‘MISCELLANEA. 


| An Effay upon the Ancient and Mo- 
| — dern Learmng, 


| | J Hoever Converfes muctr: 
% f amotig the Old Books, 
a will be fomething hard 


to pleafe among the 
New 3 yet thefe muft have their Part 
too in the leifare of an idle Man, and 
have many of ttem , their Beauties 
as well as their Defaults. Thofe of 
Story, or Relatioris of miatter of Fad, 
have a value from their Subftance, as 
much as from their Form, and the va- 
niety of Everits, 1s feldom without En- | 
tertainmient or InftraGion, how indif- | 
ferently foever the Tale is told. Other 
- forts of Writings have little of efteem, 
but what. they receive from the Wit, 
Learning, or Genitis of the Authors,and 
are feldom met with of any excellency, 
: As be caufe 
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becaufe they do but trace over the 
Paths that have been beaten by the 
Ancients or Comment Critick and Flou- 
rifh upon them 3 and are at beft but 
Copies after thofe Originals,unlefS upon 
Subjects never touched by them; fuch 
as are all that relate to the differerit 
Conftitutions of Religions, Laws, or 
Governments in feveral Countries, with 
all matters of Controverfie that arife 
uponthem. 

Two Pieces that have lately pleafed 
me (abftrated from any of thefe Sub- 
jects) are, one in Exglifh upon the Aati- 
deluvian Worlds; and another in French, 
upon the Plurality of Worlds 5 one Writ 
by a Divine, and the other by a Gentle- 
man, but both very finely in their fe- 
veral Kinds, and upon their feveral 
Subjects, which would have made very 
poor work in common hands: I was 
‘ fo pleafed with the laft ( I mean the 
Fafhion of it, rather than the Matter, 
which is old and beaten) that I enquired 
for what elfe I could of the fame hand, 
tilk [met with a {mall Piece concern- 
ing Poefie, which gave me the fame ex- 
ception to both thefe Authors, whom 
IT fhould otherwife have been very par- 
-tial to. For the firft, could not end his 

7 a Learned. 
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Learned Treatife, without a Panegy- 
rick of Modern:Learning, and Know- 
ledge in comparifon of the Ancient : | 
And the other falls fo grofly.into the | 


-cenfure of the Old Poetry, and: prefe= | 


rence of the New, that I could not read 


|. either of thefe Strains, without fome 


indignation, which no quality among 
Men is fo. apt to raife inme as Suf- 
ficiency, the worft compofition out of 
the pride and ignorance. of Mankind. 


_ But thefe two, being not the only Per- 


fons of the Age that defend thefe O- 
pinions, it may be worth examining 
_ how far either Reafon or Experience 
can be allowed to plead or determin in 

their favor. - Soe 7 
_ The Force of all that I have met 
with upon this Subje@, either in Talk 
_ or Writing, ts, Firft, as to Knowledge, - 
_ That we mufthave more than the An- 
cients, becaufe we-have the advantage 
both of theirs and our own, which is 
_ commonly illuftrated by the Similitude 
of a Dwarfs ftanding upon a Gyants: 
Shoulders, and feeing more or farther 
thanhe. Next, as to Wit or Genius, - 
that ‘Nature being ftill the fame, thefe . 
muft be much at a Rate in all Ages, 
at leaft in the fame Clymates, as the 
‘ Growth 
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Growth and Size of Plants and Ani- 
mals commonly are: And if both — 
thefe are allowed, they think the Canfe 
isgained. But I cannot tell why we 
fhonid conclude, that the Ancient Wri- 
ters had not as much Advantage from — 
the Knowledge of others, that were 
Ancient to them, as we have from 
thofe that are Ancienttous. -The In- 
vention of Printing, has not’ perhaps 
multiplied Books, buat only the Copies 
of them 5 and if we believe there were 
Six Hundred Thonfand in the Library 
of Ptolomy, we fhall hardly pretend to 
equal it by any of ours, nor perhaps, 
by all put together 5 Ef mean fo many 
Originals, that have lived any time, 
and thereby given Teftimony of their 
having been thought worth preferving. 
For the Scribbles are infinite, that like 
Mufhrooms or Flies, aré born and die 
in {mall circles of time 3 whereas Books 
like Proverbs, receive their Chief 
Value from the Stamp and Efteem 
of Ages through which they have paf-~ 
fed. Befides,. the account of this Li- 


= brary at Alexandria, and others very 


Voluminous in the leffer Af and Rome, 
we have frequent mention of Ancient 

Writers in many of thofe Books which 
a" | we 
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we now call Ancient, both Philofo- 
phers and Hiftorians. ’°Tis true, . that 
befides what we have 1n Scripture con- 
cerning the Original and Progrefs of 
the Fewifh Nation 3 all that pafled in 
the reft of our World before the Zro- 
jan War, is either fouk in the depths 
of Time, wrapt up in the Myfteries of 
Fables, or fo maimed by the want 
_ of Teftimonies and lofs of Authors, | 
that it appears to us in too obfcure a 
light, to make any Judgment upon it. 
For the Fragments of Manethox about 
the Antiquities of Egypt, the Relations 
in Fuftin concerning the Seythiax Em-_ 
pire, and mary others in Herodotus and 
— Diodorus Siculus, as well as the Records 
of China, make fuch Excurfions be-. 
yond the periods of Time given us by 
_ the Holy Scriptures, that we are not 
allowed to Reafon upon them. And | 
this difagreement it felf after fo great 
a part of the World became Chriftian, 
may have contributed to the lofs of 
many ancient Authors. For Solomon 
_ telils-us even in his time, of Writing | 

many Books there was no end; and 
whoever confiders the Subje& and the 
Style of ‘fob, which by many is thought 
_ More ancient than Mofes, will —— 
ee cae thin 
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think it was Written in an Age or 
Country that wanted either Books or 
Learning ; and yet he fpeaks of the 
Ancients then and their Wifdom as we 
do now. | | | 

But if any fhould fo very rafhly and 
prefumptuoufly conclude, That there 
were few Books before thofe we have 
either Extant or upon Record; yet 
that cannot argue there was no Know- 
ledge or Learning before thofe periods 
of Time, whereof they give us the (hort 
account. Books may be helps to Learn- 
ing and Knowledge, and make it more 
common arid diffufed ; but EF doubt, 
whether they are neceflary ones or no, 
or much advance any other Science, 
beyond the particular Records of Adti- 
ons or Regifters of Time 5 and thefe 
perhaps, might be as long preferved 
without them, by the care and exa@- 
nefs of Tradition in the long Succef- 
-fions of certain Races of Men, with 
whom they were intrufted.Soin Mexico 
and Perz,before the lea{t ufe or mention 
of Letters, there was remaining among — 
them,the knowledg of what had pafied 
in thofe mighty Nations and Govern- 
ments for many Ages.Whereasin [veland, 
that is faid to have flourifhed in — 

| : and: 


‘cers of State, who were appointed or 


C9) | 
and Learning before they had much 
Progrefs in Gaul or Britany 3 there are 
now hardly any Traces left of what 
pafied there,before the Conqueft made > 
of that Countty by the Exglifh in 
Henry the Second’s Time. A ftrange 
but plain Demonftration, how Know- 
ledge and Ignorance, as well as Civi- 
lity and Barbarifm, may fucceed in the 
feveral Countries inthe World, how 
much better the Records‘of Time may . 
be kept by Tradition in one Country 


’ than Writing in another; and how 
much we owe to thofe Learned Lan- 


guages of Greek and Latix, without 
which, for ought I know, the World 
in all thefe Wefferz Parts, would hard- 
ly be known to have been above five 
or fix Hundred Years old, nor any cer- 


_ tainty remain of what paffed in it be- 


fore that time. ks | 
"Tis true,.in the Eafferz Regions, 


_ there feems to have beena general Cu- 
_ ftom of the Priefts in each Country 5 


having been either by their own Choice, 


_or by Defign of the Governments, the 


perpetual Confervers of Knowledgand . 
Story. Only in China, this laft was 
committed particularly to certain Off- | 


CONns- 
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continued upon every acceffion to that 

Crown, to Regifter diftinGly the times 
and memorable Events of each Reign. 
In Ethiopia, Egypt , Caldea, Perfia, Sy- 
via, Judea, thefe Cares were commit- 
- ted wholly to the Priefts, who were 
not lefs diligent inthe Regifters of Times 
and Actions, than in the Study and 
Succeflive Propagation thereby of all 
Natural Science and Philofophy. Whe- 
ther this was’ managed by Letters, or 
Tradition, or by both 3 ‘tis certain the 
Ancient Colleges, or Societies of Priefts, 
were mighty Refervoirs or Lakes. of 
Knowledge, into which, fome Streams 
entred perhaps every Age, from the 
Obfervations or Inventions of any 
great Spirits or tranfcendent Genius’s, 
that happened to rifeamong them: And 
nothing was loft out of thefe Stores, 
fince the part of conferving what others 
_ have gained, either in Knowledg or Em- 
pire, is as common and eafie, as the 
other is hard and rare among Men. 

_ In thefe Soyls were planted and cul- 
tivated thofe mighty growths of Affro- 
nomy, Ajtrology, Magick, Geometry, Na- 
tural Phzlofophy, and: Ancient Story. 
From. thefe Sources, Orpheus, Homer, 
Eycurgus, Pythagoras, Plato, and others 
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‘of the Ancients, are acknowledged to 


have drawn all thofe Depths of Know- 
ledge or Learning, which have made 
them fo renowned in all ficceeding 
Ages. I makea DiftinGion between 
thefe Two, taking Knowledge to be 


. properly meant of things that are ge- 


nerally agreed to be true by Confent 
of thofe that firft found them out or 
have been fince inftructed in them; 
but Learning is the Knowledge of the 
different and contefted Opinions of 
Men.in former Ages, and about which. 
they have perhaps never agreed in a- 


ny; and this makes fo much of one, 


and fo little of the other in the World. 
Now to judge, Whether the Anci- 


- ents or Moderns, can be probably. 


thought to have made the greateft Pro- 
grefs in the Search and Difcoveries of 


the vaft Region of Truth and Nature 5. 


it will be worth enquiring, What | 
Guides have been ufed, and what La- 
bours employed by the one and the 
— in thefe Noble Travels and Pur- 
its. , 
‘The Modern Scholars have their u- 
fual Recourfeto the Univerfities of their 
Countries; fome few it may be to thofe 
of their Neighbours; and this, in quell 
| 6) 
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of Books rather than Men for their 
Guides , though thefe are living, and 
_ thofein comparifon, but dead Inftru- 
Gors 3 which like an Hand with an In- 
{cription, can point out the ftraight 
way upon the Road, but can neither 
tell you the next Turnings, refolve 
your Doubts, or anfwer your Queftj- 
- ons, like a Guide that has traced it o- 
ver, and perhaps knows it as well as 
his Chamber. And who are thefe dead 
Guides we feek in our Journey ? They 
‘are at beft but fome few Authors 
that remain among us, of a great ma- 
“ny that wrote in Greek and Latine, 
from the Age of Hypocrates to that 
of Marcus Antoninus, which reaches not 
~ much above Six Hundred Years. Before 
that time I know none,befides fome Po- 
ets, fome Fables, and’ fome few Epi- 
ftless; and fince that time, I know ve- 
ry few that can pretend to be Authors, 
rather than Tranfcribers or Commenta- 
tors of the Ancient Learning : Now 
- to confider at what Sources our An- 
cients drew their Water, and with 
what unwearied Pains: ’Tis evident 
Thales and Pythagoras were the Two 
Founders .of the Grecian Philofophy 5; 
‘the Firft, gave beginning to the — 
: € 
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SeG, and the other to the [talick 3 out 
of which, all the others celebrated in 
Greeceor Rome were derived or com- 
pofed : Thales was the Firft of the 
Sophi, or Wife Men, Famous in Greece 5 _ 
and is faid to have learned his Aftro- — 
nomy, Geometry, Aftrology, Theology, in 
his Travels from his Country Miletus, 


to Hiigypt, Phenicia, Crete, and Delphos : 
Pythagoras wasthe Father of Philofo- 


phers, and of the Vertues, having in 


Modefty, chofen.the Name of a Lover 


of Wifdom rather thdn of Wife; and | 
having firft introduced the Names of 


the Four Cardinal Vertues, and given 


them the Place and Rank they have 
held ever {ince in the World: Of thefe 


‘Two mighty Men remain no Writings | 


atall; for thofe Golden Verfes, that 
go under the Name of Pythagoras, are 
generally rejected as {purious, like ma- 
ny other Fragments of Sybils or Old — 


_ Poets, and fome entire Poems that run — 


with Ancient Names: Nor is it agreed, _ 


~ Whether he ever left any thing writ- — 
— ten to his Scholars or Contemporaries 5 


or whether all that learnt of him, did ~ 


it not by the Ear and Memory 3 and — 


all that remained of him, for fome {uc- 
ceeding Ages, were not by Tradition. 
. B - But 
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But whether thefe ever writ or no, 
they were the Fountains, out of which 
the following Greek Philofophers drew 
all thofe Streams that have fince wa- 
tered the Studies of the Learned World, 
and furnifhed the Voluminous Writings 
of fo many Sects, as pafled afterwards 
under the common Name of Philofo- 
phers. 

As there were Guides to thofe that 
we call Ancients, fo there were others 
that were Guides to them, in whofe 
Search they travelled far and laboured 
long. 

.There is nothing more agreed, than, 
That all the Learning of the Greeks 
was deduced Originally from /Eg pt 
or FPhenicia 5 but, Whether theirs 
- might not have flourifhed to that De- 

gree it did, by the Commerce of the 
fEthiopians, Chaldeans, Arabians and 
Indians, is not fo: evident, ( thought 
am very apt to believe it) and to 
moft of thefe Regions fome of the 
Grecians travelled, in Search of thofe 
Golden Mines of Learning and Know- 
ledge: Notto mention the Voyages 
of Orpheus, Mufeus, Lycurgws, Thales, 
Solon, Democritus, Herodotus, Plato and 
that vain Sophift, Apollonius, ( who, ' 


was 


Cis) | 
was but-an Ape of the Ancient Phi- 
~ lofophers ) I fhall only trace, thofe of 
Pythagoras, who feems of all others, to 
have gone the fartheft upon this De- 
fign, and to have brought home the 
greateft Treafures. He went firft to 
ffigypt, where he fpent Two and Twen- | 
ty Years in Study and Converfation, 
among the feveral Colledges of Priefts, 
in Memphis, Thebes, and Heliopolis, was 
‘initiated in all their feveral Myftertes, 
in Order to gain Admittance and In-. 
{truction, in the Learning and Sciences 
that were there, in their higheft Afcen- . 
dent. Twelve Years, He {pent in Ba- 
bylon , and in the Studies and Learning 
of the Priefts or Magz of the Chaldeans. 
Befides, thefe long abodes in thofe Two 
Regions, celebrated for ancient Learn- 
ing, and where one Author, according | 
to their Calculations, fays, He gained 
the Obfervations of innumerable Ages, 
He travelled likewife upon the fame. 
Sent, into Mithiopia, Arabia, India, to 
Crete, to Delphos, and to all the Ora- — 
cles that were Renowned in any of 
thefe Regions. ag 
What fort of Mortals, fome of thofe 
~ may have been, that he went fo far to 
' - feek, I fhall only endeavour to Trace 
a a B2 — ont, 
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out, by the moft ancient Accounts,that 
are given of the Indian Brachmans, fince 
thofe of the Learned or Sages in the o- 
ther Countries, occur more frequent in 
Story. Thefe, wereall of one Race or 
Tribe, that was kept chaft from any o- 
ther mixture,and were dedicated whol- 
ly to the Service of the Gods, to the 
Studies of Wifdom and Nature, and to 
the Councel of their Princes. There was 
net only particular care taken of thetr 
Birth and Nurture, but even from their 
Conception. For when a Woman among 
them was known to have Conceived, 
much thought and diligence was im- 
ployed about her Dyet and Entertain- 
ments, fo far,as to furnifh her with plea- 
fant imaginations, to compofe her mind 
and her fleeps, with the beft temper, 
_ during the time fhe carried her Burthen: 
This, Itake to be a ftrain, beyond all 
the Greczaz Wit, or the Conftitutions e- 
ven of their imaginary Law-givers, who 
began their cares of Mankind,only after 
their Birth, and none before. Thofe of | 
the Brachmans, continued in the fame 
Degree for their Education and Inftru- 
&ion, in which, and their Studies, and 
Difcipline of their Colledges, or fepa- 
rate abodes in Woods and Fields, they 

; | wqfPene 
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{pent Thirty Seven Years. Their Learn- 
ing and Inftitutions were unwritten, and 
only traditional among themfelves by a 
perpetual Succeflion. Their Opinions in 
Natural Philofophy, were, That the 
World was round, That it had a begin- 
ning, and would have an end, but 


reckoned both by immenfe periods of | 


Time; That the Author of it, was a Sp1- 
rit, or a Mind, that pervaded the whole 
Univerfe, and was diffufed, through all 
the Parts of it. They held the Tranfmi- 
gration of Souls, and fome ufed dif- 


courfes of Infernal Manfions, in many 


things, like thofe of Plato. Their Moral 
Philofophy confifted chiefly,in prevent- 
ing all Difeafes or Diftempers of the 
Body, from which, they efteemed the 
perturbations of Mind, in a great mea- 
{ure to arife. Then,in compofing the 
_ Mind, and exempting it from all anxi- 

‘ous Cares, efteeming the troublefome 
and follicitous thoughts about Paft and 
Future, to be like fo many Dreams, 
and no more to beregarded. They de- 
{pifed both life and death, pleafure and 
pain, or at leaft thought them perfectly 
indifferent. Their Juftice, was exact 
and exemplary ; their Temperance fo 


great, that they lived upon Rice or © 
| B38 Herbs, 
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Herbs, and upon nothing, that had fen- 
fitive Life. If they fell fick, they count- 
ed it fuch a Mark of Intemperance, 
that they would frequently dye, out 
of Shame and Sullennefs, but many 
lived an Hundred and Fifty, and fome 
Two Hundred Years. | 

_ Their Wifdom was fo highly efteem- 
ed, that fome of them were always 
imployed to follow the Courts of their 
Kings, to advife them upon all Occa- 
fions, and inftruét them in Juftice 
and Piety, and uponthis Regard, Ce- 
lanws and fome others, are faid to have 
followed the Camp of Alexander, af- 
ter his Conqueft of one of their Kings. 
The Magical Operations, reported of 
them, are fo wonderful, that they muft 
either, be wholly disbelieved, or will 
make eafie way, for the Credit of all 
thofe, that we fo often meet with, in 


* thelatter Relations of the Indies. A- 


bove all the reft, their Fortitude was 
moft admirable, in their Patience and 
Endurance of all Evils, of Pain, and of 
Deaths fome ftanding, fitting, lying, 
without any Motion, whole days to- 
gether, in the fcorching Sua; orhers 
{tanding, whole nights upon one Leg, 
and holding up a heavy piete of Wood 
— < . or 
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or Stone 1n both hands, without ever 
moving, Cwhich might be done, upon — 
fome fort of Penances ufially among | 
them.) They frequently ended their 
Lives by their own Choice, and not 
neceffity, and moft ufually by Fire 5 
fome upon Sicknefs, others upon Mif- 
fortunes, fome upon meer fatiety of 

Life; {0 Calanws in Alexander's Time, — 
-burn’t himfelf publickly, upon grow- ~ 
ing old and infirm; Zormanochages, in 
the Time of Augufivs, upon his conftant 
Health and Felicity, and to prevent his" 
living fo long, as to fall into Difeafes — 
or Misfortunes. Thefe were the Brach- 
man’s of India, by the moft Ancient 
Relations ‘ remaining of them, and 
which Compared with our Modern, 
(fince Navigation and Trade, have dif- 
covered fe much of thofe vaft Coun- 
tries} make it eafie to conjecture, that 
the prefent Baniams have derived from 
them, many of their Cuftoms and Q- 
» pinions, which are ftill very like them, 
_ after the Courfe of Two Thoufand 
Years. For how long, Nations, with- 
out the Changes introduced by Con- 
queft, may continue in the fame. Cu- 
{toms, Inftitutions, and Opinions, will 
be eafily obferved, in the Stortes of the 
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Peruvians and Mexicans of the Chine- 
. fes and Scythians: Thefe laft, being 
_ defcribed by Herodotus, to lodge al- 

* ways in Carts, and to feed commonly 
upon the Milk of Mares, as the Jar- 
tars are reported to do at this time, 
in many Parts of thofe Vaft Notherz 

Regions. | | 

From thefe famous Indians, it feems 
to me moft probable, that Pythagoras 
learn't, and tranfported into Greece and 
Italy, the greateft part, of his Natural 
and. Moral Philofophy,. rather than 
from the Aigyptians, as is commonly 
. fappofed: For I have not: obferved, 
-any mention of the Tranfnigration of 
Souls, held among the /tieyptians, more 
‘ancient, than the Time of Pythagoras: — 
On the contrary, Orphews, is faid, to 

have brought out ot A:pypt, all his 
Myftical Theology, with the Stories © 
of the Stygian Lake, Charon, the Infer- 
nal Judges, which were wrought up 
by the fucceeding Poets ( with a Mix- 
ture of the Cretaw Tales or Traditi- 
ons) into that Part of the Pagan Re- 
ligion, fo long obferved. by the Greeks 
and Romans. Now ’tis obvious, that 
this, was in all Parts, very different 
_ from the Pythagoreaz Opinion of Trant- 
a migration, 


| ( a1 ) | 

migration, which, though it was pre- 
ferved long, among fome of the fic. 
ceeding Philofophers, yet never enter- 
ed into the vulgar Belief of Greece or 
Italy. | eM 

Nor does: it feem unlikely, that the 
fEgyptians themfelves, might have 
drawn much of their Learning from 
the Indians, for they are obferved, in 


fome Authars, to have done it from 


the /Hthiopians and Chronologers I 


think agree, that thefe were.a Colo- 


ny, that came anciently from the Ri- 


_ ver Judus, and planted themfélves up- 


on that Part of Africa, which from 
their Name, was afterward called A+- 
thiopia,and in probability brought their 
Learning and their Cuftoms with 
them. . The Phenicians, are likewile 


faid, to have been anciently a Colo- 


ny, that came from the Red-Sea, and 


Fa 


-planted themfelves, upon the Mediter- 


ranean, and from ‘thence fpread {o far 


the Fame of their Learning, and their 


Navigations, — | 
To ftrengthen this Conje@ure, of 
much Learning, being derived from 
fuch refhote and, ancient Fountains as 
the Indies, and perhaps China 5 it may — 
bgaflerted’ with great Evidence, that 
3 though 
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though we know little, of the An- 
tiquities of Indie, beyond Alexander's 
time; yet thofe of Ching, are the 
oldeft, that any where pretend to an 
fair Records: For thefe are agreed, 
by the Miffionary Jefuits, to extend 
fo far above Four Thoufand Years, 
and with fuch Appearance of clea® and 
undeniable Teftimonies, that thofe Re- 
ligious Men themfelves, rather than 
_ queftion their Truth, by finding them 
contrary to the vulgar Chronology 
of the Scripture, are content to have 
Recourfe to that of the Septuagint, 
and thereby, to falve the Appearan- 
ces, in thofe Records of the Chinefes. 
Now though we have been deprived 
the Knowledge, of what Courfe, Learn-. 
ing may have held, and to what heights 
it may have foared, in that vaft Regi- 
on, and -during fo great Antiquity of — 
- Time, by reafon of the Savage Ambt- 
tion of one of their Kings, who defirous 
to begin the Period of Hiftory from 
his own Reign, ordered all Books to be 
burnt, except thofe of Phyfick and A- 
griculture 5 fo that, what we have re- 
maining befides, of that wife and an-_ 
cient Nation, is but what was either 
by chance, er by private Induftry oon 
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cued out of that publick Calamity, 
(among which, were a Copy of the Re- 
cords and Succeflions of the Crown 3) 
yet it is obfervable and agreed, that 
as the Opinions of the Learned among 
_ them are at prefent, fo they were an- 
ciently, divided into two Seats, where- 
of one held .the Tranfinigration of 


Souls, and the other the Eternity of. | 


Matter, comparing the World to a 
great Mafs. of Metal, out of which, 
-fome Parts are continually made up 
into a thoufand various Figures, and 
after certain Periods, melted down a- 
gain into the fame Mafs, ‘hat there 
were many Volumes, written of old 
in Natural Philofophy among them: 
That near the Age of Socrates, lived — 
their Great and Renowned Coxfiutiue, 
_ who began-the fame Defign,of reclaim- 
/ tng Men from the ufelefs and end- 
lefs Speculations of Nature, to thofe- 


_ of Morality. But with this Difference, 
‘ that the Bent of the Greciax, feemed 


to be chiefly, upon the Happynels of 
private Men or Families, but that of 
the Chinefe, upon the good Tempera- 
ment and Felicity of fuch Kingdoms 
or Governments, as that was, and is, 
known to have continued for feveral 
—_ | Thoufands 
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Thoufands of Years, and may be pro- 
perly called, a Government of Learned 
Men, fince no other are admitted into 
Charges of the State. 

For my own Part, I am much in- 
clined to believe, that in thefe Remote 
Regions, not only Pythagoras learn’t the. 
firft Principles, both of his Natural 
_and Moral Philofophy, but that thofe 
of Democritus, (who Travelled into 
| Fligypt, Caldea and India, and whofe 
Doétrins were after improved by Epi- 
curvs_) might have been derived from 
the fame Fountains, and that long be- 
fore them both; Lycurgws who likewife 
Travelled into. India, brought from 
thence alfo, the Chief Principles of his 
Laws and Politicks, fo much Renowned 
in the World. | 

For whoever obferves the Account 
already given of the Ancient Indian, 
and Chinefe Learning and Opinions, 
will eafily find among them, the Seeds 
of all thefe Grecian Produétions and 
Inftitutions: As the Tranfmigration 
of Souls, and the four Cardinal Ver- 
tues; The long Silence enjoyned his 
Scholars, and Propagation of their Do- 
Grins by Tradition, rather than Let- 
ters; and Abftinence from all — 
: oo 2 that 
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that had Animal Life, introduced by 
Pythagoras. TheEternity of Matter, 


with perpetual changes of Form; the 


Indolence of Body, and Tranquility of 


Mind, by Epicurws. And among thofe 


of Lycurgus; the Care of Education 
from the Birth of Children, the Axffere 
Temperance of Diet, the patient endu- 
rance of Toil and Pain, the neglect or — 
contempt of Life, the ufe of Gold and 
Silver only intheir Temples, the De- 
fence of Commerce with Strangers, and 
feveral others, by him eftablifhed a- 
mong the Spartans, feem all to be whol- 
ly Izdian, and different from any Race 
or Vein of Thought and Imagination, 
that have ever appeared in Greece, ei- 


. ther in that Age or any fince. 


It may look like a Paradox to de- 
duce Learning, from Regions account- 
ed commonly: fo barbarous and rude. | 
And ‘tis true, the generality of People 


- were always fo, in thofe Eafterz Coun- 


tries, and their lives wholly turned to 
Agriculture, to Mechanicks, or to 
Trades': But this does not hinder; 


particular Races or Succeflions of Men, 


(the defign of whofe thought and time 
was turned wholly to Learning and 


- Knowledge) from having been, what, 


they 
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they are reprefented, and what they 
deferve to be efteemed 5; fince among 
the Gauls, the Goths, and the Persvi- 
ans themfelves, there have been fuch 
Races of Men under the Namies of 
Druids, Bards, Amantas, Runers, and 
other barbarous Appellations.. 
Befides, I know no Circumftances, 
like to contribute more to the ad- 
vancement of Knowledge and Learn- 
ing, among Men, than exa@ Tempe- 
rance in their Races, great purenefs of 
- Air, and equality of Clymate , long 
Tranquility of Empire or Government : 
And all thefe we may jaftly allow to 
thofe Eaftern Regions, more than any 
others we are acquainted with, at leaft 
till the Conquefts made by the Zartars, 
upon both Ivdia and China, in the \a- 
ter Centuries. However, it may be as 
Pardonable , to derive fome parts of 
_ Learning from thence, as to go fo far 
for the Game of Chefs, which fome 
Curious and Learned Men have dedu- 
ced from India into Enrope, by Two {e- 
veral Roads,thatis,by Perfrainto Greece, 
and by Arabia into Africk and Spain. 
_  Thusmuch,I thought, might. be al- 
lowed me to fay, for the giving fome 
Idea, of what thofe Sages or Learned 
” ; Men, 
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‘Men, were, or may have been, who 


were Ancients to thofe that are An- 
cients to us. Now to obferve, what 
thefe have been, ts more eafie and ob- - 
vious, The moft ancient Grecians,that 
we are at all acquainted with, after 
Lycurgus, who was certainly a great 
Philofopher as welt as Law-giver, 
were the Seven Sages. Tho’ the Court 
of Crefas is faid to have been much 
reforted to, by the Sophifts of Greece, 
in the happy beginnings of his Reign. 
And fome of thefe Seven feem to have 
brought moft of the Sciences, out of 
ftigypt and Phenicia, into Greece, par- 
ticularly, thofe of Aftronomy, Aftrology, 
Geometry,and Arithmetick. Thefe were 
foon followed, by Pythagoras, ( who 
feems to have introduced Natural and 
Moral Philofophy |) and by feveral of 
hisFollowers, both in Greece and Italy. 
But of all thefe, there remains nothing 
in Writing now among us, {fo that 
Hyppocrates, Plato, arid Xenophon, are 
the firft Philofophers, whofe Works 
have efcaped the Injuries of Time. But 
that we may not conclude,the firft Wri- 
ters we have of the Grecians, were the 
firft Learned or Wife among them. We 
fhall find upon enquiry, that the more 
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ancient Sages of Greece, appear by the 
Characters remaining of them, to have 

been much the greater Men. - They 

were generally Princes or Law-givers 

of their Countries, or at leaft offered 

and invited to be fo,either of their own 

or of others,that defired them to frame 

or reform their feveral Inftitutions of 
Civil Government. They were com- 

monly excellent Poets, and great Phy- 

ficians; they were fo learned in Na- 

tural Philofophy, that they foretold, 

not only Eclipfes in the Heavens, but 

Earthquakes at Land, and Storms at 

Sea, great Drowths and great Plagues, 

much Plenty or much Scarcity of cer- 

tain forts of Fruits or Grain, not to 

mention the Magical Powers, attribu- 

ted to feveral of them, to allay Storms, 

to raife Gales, to appeafe Commotions 

of People,to make Plagues ceafe; which 

qualities, whether upon any ground of 
Truth or no, yet if well believed, muft 

have raifed them to that ftrange height — 
they were at, of common efteem and 
honour, in their own and fucceeding 
Ages. , 

“By all this may be determined, whe- 
ther our Moderns or .our Ancients, 
may have had the greater and the bet- 

, ter 
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ter Guides, and which of them; have. 
taken the greater pains, and with the 
more cages! in the purfuit of 
Knowledge. And I think,it is enough to 
fhew, that the advantage we have,from 
thofe we call the Ancients, may not be — 


- greater, than what they had, from thofe 


that were fo to them. , 


_. But after all, f donot know, whe-. 
ther the high flights of Wit and Know-.: 


ledge, like thofe of Power and Em-. 
pire in the World, may not have been 
made by the pure Native Force of. 
Spirit or Genius, in fome fingle men, 
rather than by any derived ftrength. 
among them, however encreafed . b¥ 


Succeffion, and whether they may not > 


have been, the Atchtevements of Na+ 
ture, rather than the Improvements off 
Art. Thus the Conquefts of Nixws: 
and Semiramis, of Alexander and Ta- 
merlane, which I take, to have been. 
the greateft, Recorded in Story, ‘were 
at their heighth, in thofe Perfons that . 
began them, and fo far from being 
encreafed by their Sacceffors, that they 
were not preferved, in their extent and — 


vigour by any of them; grew weaker 


in every hand they paffed through, 


_ Or were divided into. many, that fet 
| , C . 
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up for great Princes,out of feveral {mall 
ruins of the F:.it empires, ull they wi- 
thered awvav intime, or were loft by 
the chang: ui Names and Forms of Fa- 
oiltes or of Governn:::its | 

-Juft the fame Fate fecms to have at- 
tended, the higaefe tights of Learning 
and of Knowledge, that are upon our 
Regifters. Zhales, Pythagoras, Demo- 
critws , Hig pocrates , Plato, Ariftotle, 
Eprwras, were the firlft mighty Con- 
guerors of Ignosance in our World, 
and made greater progrefles, in the fe- 
veral Empires of Science, than any of 
their Succefiors have been fince able 
toreach. Thefe have hardly ever pre- 
tended more, than to learn what the © 
others taught, to remember what they 
invented, and not able to compafs that 
it felf, they have fet up for Authors, 
upon fome parcels of thofe greatStocks, 
or elfe have contented themfelves only 
to comment upon thofe Texts, and 
make the bef{t Copies they could, after 
thofe Originals. 

I have long theught, that the dif- 
ferent abilities of Men, which we call 
Wildom or Prudence, for the conduct 

of Publick Affairs or Private Life, grow 
direQly out of that little grain of In- 
= telled 
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telle& or Good Senfe, which they. 
bring with them into the World, and — 
that the defed@t of it in Men, cores 
from fome want in - their Conception 
or Birth. : | 


v-+-—-Dixitgs femel Nafcentibus Author 
Quicqnid feire licet----- 


And though this, may be improved 
or impaired in fome degree, by acci- 
dents of Education, of Study, and of © 
Converfation or Bufinefs, yet it carinot 
yo beyond the reach of it’s Native 


' Fotce, no more than Lifé can, beyond 


the period to which it was deftined, by 
the ftrength ot weaknefs, of the femi* 
hal Vertue. eee 

If thefe fpecalations fhould be true,. 
then I know not what advantages we 
can pretend to modern Knowledge, by 
any we receive from the Ancients 5 
Nay; ‘tis poffible, men may lofe rathet 
than gain by them, may lefleh the 
Force and Growth of their own Genias, 


by conftraining and forming it upon 


that of others, may have lefs Know- 
ledge of stheir own, for contenting. 
themfelves with that’ of thofe beforé 
them. So 4 Man that only Trariflates 
! CO C 2 {hal} 
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fhall never be a Poet, nor a Painter 
that only Copies, nor a Swimmer that 
Swims always with Bladders. So Peo- 
ple that truft whelly to others Cha-. 
rity, and without Induftry of their 
own, will be always poor. Befides, who 
can tell, whether Learning may -not 
even weaken Invention, in a Man that 
has great Advantages from Nature’ and 
Birth, whether the weight.and num- 
ber of fo many other Mens thoughts 
and notions, may not fupprefs his own, 
or hinder the motion or agitation of 
them, from which all Invention artfes 3 
As heaping on Wood or too many 
Sticks, or too clofe together, fuppref- 
 fes and fometimes quite extinguifhes, 
a little Spark that would otherwife 
have grown up to a noble Flame. 
‘The ftrength of Mind as well as of 
Body, grows more from the warmth 
of Exercife than of Cloaths, nay, too 
much of this Foreign Heat, rather makes 
Men faint, and their Conftitutions ten- 
der or weaker, than they would be 
without them. Let: 1t come about 
how it will, if we are Dwarfs, we 
are {till fo, though we ftand upon a 
Gyant’s fhoulders, and even fo placed, 
yet we fee lefs than he, if we arena- 
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turally fhorter fighted, or if we do not 
look as much about us, or if we are 
dazled with the height, which often 
happens from weaknefs either of Heart 
or Brain. : Sd 
. Inthe growth and ftature of Souls / 
as well as Bodies, the common pro- 
ductions are of indifferent fizes, that 


-occafion no gazing nor no wonder: 


But there are or have been, fometimes 
Dwarfs and fometimes Gyants in the 
World, yet it does not follow; that 


_ there mnuft be fuch in every Age nor 


in every Country. This we can no 


more conclude, than that there never 
have been any, becaufe there’are none 


now, at leaft in the compafs of our _ 
prefent Knowledge orInqtiry. As I 
believe, there may have been Gyants 
at fome time, and fome place or other 
in the World, of fuch a ftature, as 
may not have been equalled. perhaps 
again, in feveral Thoufands of Years, 
or in any other Parts; fo there may 
be Gyantsin Wit and Knowledge,of fo 


_ Over-grown a fize, ag not to be equal- 


led again in many fucceflions of Ages; 

or any. compafs of Place or Coun- 

try. Such, [am fure, Lucretivs efteems 

and defcribes Epichras to have been, 
—  f C38 and 
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and to have rifen, like a Prodigy of 
Invention and Knowledge, fuch as had 
not been before nor was like to be a- 
gain; and J know not, why others of 
the Ancients, may not be allowed ta 
have been as great in their kinds, and 
to have built as high, though wpon 
different Scheams or Foundations. Be- 
caufe there is a Stag’s-head at Amboy/e, 
of a moft prodigious fize, anda large 
. Table at Memorancy, cut out of the 
thicknefs of a Vine-{tock, is it necef- 
fary, that there muft be, every Age, 
fuch a Stag in every great Foreft, or 
_ fuch a Vine in every large Vineyard, 
or that the Produdtions of Nature in 
any kind, muft be ftill alike or fome- 
thing near it, becaufe Nature is {till 
the fame? May there not many cir- 


cumftances concur, to one production, 
that do not to any other, in one or. 
many Ages? In the growth of a Tree, © 


there is the native ftrength of the feed 
both from the kind, and from the per- 
feGtion of its ripening, and from the 
health and vigour of the Plant that 


bore it. There is the degree of ftrength — 


_ 3nd excellence, in that Vein of Earth 
where it firft took root; ,There ts a2 
propriety of Soyl,. fuited to the kind 


of 
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of Tree that grows in it 5 there is a 
great favouror dis-favour toits growth, 
from accidents of Water and of 
Shelter, from the kindnefs or unkind- 
~ nefs.of Seafons, till it be paft the need 
or the danger of them. . All thefe, and 
perhaps many others, joyned with the. 
propitioufnefs of Clymat, co that fort 
of Tree, and the length of Age it thall 
{tand and grow, may produce an Oak, 

a Fig, or a Plane-tree, that hall deferve 
_ to be renowned in Story, and (hall not 
perhaps be parallelled, in other Coun- © 
tries or Times. ee es 
_ May not the fame have happened in 
the production, growth,and fize of Wit 
and Genius in the World, or in fome 
Parts or Ages of it, and: from many 
more cirtumftances that contributed 
- towards it, than what may concur to 
the ftupendious growth ofa Tree or Ar 
nimal ? May there not have been, in — 
Greece or Italy of old, fuch prodigies . 


of Invention and Learning in PAibfo. | 


phy, Mathematicks, Phyfick, Oratory, Poer 

_ dry, that none has ever fince approached — 
_ them, as well asthere were in Patsting, 

Statuary, Architedure,and yet. thetr un-— 

-parallelled and inimitable excellencies” 
in thefe are undifputed, ..0 
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Science and Arts, have run their 


circles, and had their periods in the 


feveral Parts of the World 3 They 
are generally agreed, to have held their 
courfe from Eaft to Weft, to have. be- 
gun in Chaldeaand /igypt, to have been 
Tranfplanted from thence to Greece, 
from Greece to Rome, to have funk there, 
and after many Ages, to have revived 
from thofe Afhes, and to have {prung 
up again, both in Italy and other more 
_ Weftern Provinces of Exrope. When 
| Chaldea and Higypt were Learned and 
~ Civil, Greece and Rome were as rude 
and barbarous as all A’gypt and Syria 
Now are, and have been long. When 
Greece and Rome were at their heights, 
in Arts and Science,. Gaul, Germany, 
Britain, were as ignorant arid barba- 
rous, as any Parts of Greece or Turkey 
can be now. | - 
__ Thefe and greater changes are made, 


. in the feveral Countries of the World, 


and courfes of time,by the Revolutions 
of Empire, the Devaftations of Armies, 
the Cruelties of Conquering, and the 
Calamities of enflaved Nations, by the 
violent Inundations of Water in fome 
Countries, and the Cruel Ravages of 
Plagues in others: Thefe forts of ac- 
| | cidents, 


| 


| 
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cidents, fometimes lay them fo waft, 


that when they rife again, ‘tis from 


fuch low beginnings, that they look 
like New-Created Regions, or grow- 
ing out of the Original State of Man- 
kind, and without any Records or Re- 
membrances, beyond certaif fhort pe- 


riods of Time. Thus,that vaft Continent 


of Norway, is faid to have been, fo 


wholly defolated by a Plague, about | 


Fight or Nine Hundred Years ago, that, - 
it was for fome Ages following, a very 
Defart, and fince all over-grown with 
Wood. And Ireland was {fo fpoiled and 
wafted by the Conquefts of the Scentes 
and Danes, that there hardly remains 
any Story or Tradition, what that 
Ifland was, how Planted or Governed 
above Five Hundred Years ago.: What 
changes have been made by Violent . 


Storms, and Inundations of the Sea, 


in the Maritime Provinces of the Low. 
Countries, is hard to know, or to be- 
lieve what is told, nor how ignorant 
they have left us, of all that paffed 
there, before a certain and fhort period - 
of Time. ut 

The Accounts of many other Coun- 
tries, would perhaps, as hardly and as 
late, have waded out of the wap 
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of Time, and Gulphs of Ignorance, 
had it not been for the Afftftance of 
thofe two Languages, to which we 
owe all we have, of Learning or An- 


cient Records in the World. For whee- 


ther we have any thing of the Old 
Chaldean ,. Hebrew, Arabian, that is 
truly Genuine, or more Ancient than 
the Augn/taz Age, am much in doubt ; 
' yet ‘tis probable, the vaft Alexandrian 

‘Library muft have chiefly confifted of 
Books compofed in thofe Languages, 
with the /iigyptian, Syrian and Aith- 
-optick, or at leaft, Tranflated out of 
them by the Care of the Aigyptian 
Kings or Priefts, as the Old Teftament 
was, wherein the Septvagints employed, 
left their- Name to that Famous Tranf{- 
lation. | 

"Tis very true and juft, All that is faid 
of the mighty Progrefs, that Learning 
and Knowledge have made,,in thefe 
Weftere Parts. of Exrope, within thefe 
hundred and fifty Years; but that does 
not conclude, it muft beat a greater 
Heigth,. than it had been in other 
Countries, where it was growing much 
longer Periods of Time ; it argues more 
how low it was then amongft us, rather 

than howhighitisnow. 
We 2 2 - Upon 
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_ under fo many feveral Names, over- 
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Upon the Fall of the: Rowan Empire, 
almoft all Learning was buried in it’s 


Ruins: The Northern Nations that 
- Conquered, or rather overwhelmed it _ 
_by their Numbers, were too barbarous 


to preferve the Remains of Learning 
or Civility, more. carefully than they 
did thofe of Statwary or Architecture, 
which fell before their Brutifh Rage. 
The Saracens indeed, from their Con- 
quefts of “Egypt, Syria, and Greece, 


carried home great Spoils of Learn- 


ing, as well as other -Riches, and gave 
the Original of all that Knowledge, 
which flourifhed for’ fome Time, a- 
mong the Arabiayg, and has fince been — 
copyed out of @gny Authors among 
them, as theirs had been, out of thofe ’ 
of the Countries they had fubdued 5 — 


Nor indeed, do Learning, Civility, Mo- 
rality, feem any where to have made 
a greater Growth, im fo fhort a Time, | 


than in that Empire, nor to have flou- 


rifhed more, than in the Reign of their — 


Great Alwanzor, under whofe Vitori- . 
ous Enfigns, Spi was Conquered by | 
the Moors; but the Goths, and all the 
reft of thofe Scythian Swarms, that 
from. beyond the Dazube and the Elb, 


run 


run all Ewrope, took yery hardly and 
very late,any Tincture of the- Learn- 
ing and Humanity that had flourifhed 
in the feveral Regtons of it; under the 
Protection,and by the Example and In- 
- ftru€tions of the Romans, that had fo 
long pofleffed them: Thofe Northerz 


Nations, were indeed eafier induced 


to embrace the Religion of thofe they . 
had fubdued, and by their Devotion | 
gave great Authority and Revenues, 
and thereby Eafe to the Clergy, both 
_ Secular and Regular, through all their 
-Conquefts. Great Numbers, of the bet- 
ter fort, among the Opprefied Natives, 
finding this vain agggpg them, and no 
other way to be feend quiet under 
fuch rough Mafters, betook themfelves - 
to the Profeflion and Affemblies of 
Religious Orders and Fraternities, and | 
among thofe only were preferved, all 
_ the poor Remainders of Learning, in 
thefe feveral Countries. 
But thefe good Men either content-. 
ed themfelves with their Devotion, or 
with the Eafe of quiet Lives, or elfe 


_- employed their Thoughts and Studies, 


to ‘raife and maintain the Efteem and 
Authority of that Sacred Order, to 
which they owed the Safety and Re-. 
| pole, 
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pofe, the Wealth and Honour they en- 
joyed. And inthis they {0 well fac- 
ceeded, that the Conquerors were. 
governed by thofe they had fubdued, 
the Greateft Princes by the Meaneft 
Priefts, and the Victorious Frazks and 
Lombard Kings, fell at the Feet of the 


_ Roman Prelates. | 
Whilft the Clergy were bufied in — 


thefe Thoughts or Studies, the better 


- fort: among the Laity, were wholly 
turned to Arms.and to Honour, the 


meaner fort to Labour or to Spoil 5 
Princes taken up with Wars among | 
themfelves,. or in thofe of the Holy 


‘Land, or between the Popes and Em- 
perors, upon Difputes of the Ecclefi- 


aftical and. Secular Powers, Learning | 
fo little in ufe among them, that few | 


‘could write or read, befides thofe of | 


the Long Robes. During this Courfe, 


.of Time, which lafted many Ages in 


the Weffere Parts of Exrope: The 
Greek, Tongue was wholly loft , and — 
the Purity of the Romaz to that de- 
gree that what remained of it, was 
only a ae rather than’ La- 
tin, that pafled among the Mozks and © 


__ Fryers who were not at all Learned, 
. and among the Students of the feveral 


Univer- | 
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Univerfities, which ferved to Carry 
them to Rome, in purfuit of Prefer- 
ments or Caufes depending there, and 
Tittle elfe. : ° 

When the Turks took Conftantinople, 
about two hundred Yeats agoe, and 
foon after poflefféd themfelves of all 
Greece, the poor Natives fearing the 
Tyranny of thofe cruel Mafters, made 
their Efcapes in great Numbers to the 


Neighbouring Parts of Chriftendom, — 


fome by the Axffrian Territories into 
‘Germany, othets by the Venetian into 
Italy and France 5 feveral that were 


Learned among thefe Grecians, ( and. 


brought many Ancient Books with 
thern in that Lariguage ) began to teach 
it int thefe Countries, firft to gain fub- 
fiftance,and afterwards Favour in fome 
Princes, or Great Mens Courts, who 
began to take a Pleafure or Pride, im 
countenancing Learned Men: Thus 
began the Reftoration of Learning in 


thefe Parts, with that of the Greek 


Tongue, and foon after; Revchlyn and 
Erafmus began that of the purer and 
ancient Latin. After then, Bachanan 
carried it, I think, to the greateft 
Heigth of any of the Moderns before 
or fince: The Morkifh Latin upon this 
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Return, was laughed out of doors, and 


_ remains only in the Inns of Germany 
or Poland; and with -the Reftitution 
of thefe two Noble Languages, and 
the Books remaining of them (which — 


many Princes and Prelates were curi- 
ous to recover and colle& ) Learning 
ef all forts began to thrive in thefe 
Weftern Regions, and fince that time, 


and in the firft fucceeding Century, 


made ‘perhaps a greater Growth, than 
in any other that we know of, in fuch — 
a compafs of Time, confidering into 
what Depths of Ignorance it was funk 
before. oe : . 
But why from thence fhould be con- | 
cluded, That it has out-grown all that 
was Ancient, I fee no Reafon. If a 
Strong and Vigororus Man; at Thirty - 


Years old, fhould fall into a Confump- 
tion, and fo draw on till Fifty, inthe — 
~ extreameft Weaknefs and Infirmity; 
after that, fhould begin to Recover 
Health till Sixty, fo asto be again as 


Streng, as Men nfually are at thae 


_ Age 3 It might perhaps truly be fatd, in 
’ thar cafe, that he had grown more in 
" Strength, that laft Ten Years, than a- 


ny others of his Life, but not that he 
was grown to more Strength and Vi- 
a oe gour, 
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guor, than he had at Thirty. Years. 
old. 7 | 
But what are the Sciences, wheret 
we pretend to excel? I know of no 
New Philofophers, that have made En- 
tries upon that Noble Stage, for Fifteen 
- Hundred Years paft, unlefs Des Cartes 
and Hobbs thould pretend to it, of 
whom I hall make no Critick here, but 
only fay,. that by what appears of 
Learned Mens Opinions in this Age, 
they have by no Means eclypfed the 
Luftre of Plato, Ariftotle, Epicurws, or 
others of the Ancients. For Grammar 
or Rhetorick, no Manever difputed it 
* with them, nor for Poetry, that: ever I 
heard of, befides the New French Au- 
thor I have mentioned, and againft 
whofe Opinion there could I think, ne- - 
ver have been given ftronger Evidence, 
than by his own Poems, printed toge- 
ther with that Treatife. ( 

There is nothing New in Affrono- 
my, to vye with the Ancients, unlefs it 
be the Copernican Syftem, nor in Phy- 
fick, unlefs Harvey’s Circulation of the 
~ Blood. . But whether either of thefe, 
be modern difcoveries, or derived from — 
old Fountains, is difputed 5 Nay, it is 
fo too,. whether they are true or no, 

~ 4.4 | , or 
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for though Reafon may feem. to favour 

them more than the contrary Opini- 
ons, yet. Senfe can very hardly allow 
them, and to fatisfie Mankind, both 
thefe muft concur. But ifthey are true, 
yet thefe two great difcoveries have — 
made no change in the conclufions of . 
Aftronomy nor in the pradctife of Phyfick, 
and fo have ‘been of little nfe to the 
World, though perhaps of much honor 
to the ‘Authors. | 

What are become of the Charms 


of Mufick, by which Men and Beafts, 


Fithes, Fowls, and Serpents were {o 
frequently Enchanted, and their very 
Natures changed 5 By which the Paf: 
fions of Men were raifed -to’ the great- 


eft heigth ‘and violence, and then as 
fuddenly grees fo.as they might 


be juftly faid, to be turnedinto Lyoris— 
or Lambs, into Wolves, or into Harts, 
by the Power and Charms of this ac- 


mirable Art. ’Tis agreed by the Learn- 


ed, thatthe Science of Mafick, fo ad- 
mired of the Ancients, 1s wholly Tok 
in the World, and that what we have 
now, is made up out of certain Notes, 

that fell into the fancy or obfrvation, 
of a poor Fryar, inghanting his date 


= weg 


- New tye nk 


tins. So as thofe, wo fivaiic Ex. 
¥ D | “cellences 
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cellencies of Mufick and Poetry, are 
rown in a manner, to be little more, 
ut the one Fidling, and the other 
Rhyming, and are ind&ed very worthy 
the ignorance of the Fryer, and the 
barbaroufnefs of the Goths that intro- 
duced them among us. 

What have we remaining of Ma- 
gick, by which the Indians, the Chal- 
deans, the Hig yptians were fo renown- 
ed, and by which, effects fo wonder- 
ful and to common Men fo aftonith- 
ing were produced, as made them have 
recourfe, to Spirits or Supernatural 
Powers for fome account of their 
{trange Operations? By Magick I mean 
_ fome excelling knowledge of Nature, 
and the various Powers and Qualities, 
in it’s feveral :produdtions, and the ap- 
plication of certain Agents, to certain 
Patients, which by Force of fome pe- 
culiar Qualities, produce effects very 
different, from what fall under vulgar 
Obfervation or Comprehenfion. Thefe 
are, by ignorant People called Magick 
and Conjuring, and fuch like Terms, 
and an Account of them much abcut 
as wife , is given by the common 
Learned, from Sympathys, Axtipathys, 
Idiofyncrafys ,Tali{mans, and fome {craps 

or 
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or Terms, left us by the Egyptians or 
Grecians, of the Antient. Magick, but 
the Science feems, with feveral others, — 


~ to be wholly loft. 


What Traces have we left of that 


' admirable Science or Skill in Archite- 


&ure, by which fuch ftupendious Fa- 
bricks have been raifed of old, and fo 
many of ‘the Wondeys of the World 
been produced, and which are fo little 


_ approached by our Modern Atchieve- 


ments of this fort, ‘that they hardly 
fall within our Imagination? ‘Not to 


mention the Walls and Palace of Ba- 
bylon, the Pyramids of Aigypt, the — 


Tomb of Manfolws, or Colloffe of Rhodes, 
the Temples and Palaces of Greece and 
Rome: What can be more admirable 


in this kind, than the Rowaz Theatres, 


their Aquedudts, and their Bridges, a- 
mong which, that ef Trajaz over the 
Danube, feems to have been the laft 
Flight of the Ancient ArchiteCture, 
The ftupendious Effects of this Science, 
fufficiently evince, at what Heights the 
Mathematicks were among the Antt- 
ents; but if this be not enough, who- 
ever would be fatisfied,need go no fur- 
ther than the Siege of Syracufe; and 
that mighty Defence made againft the 
| : D2 Roman 
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Roman Power, more by the wonderfal 
Science and’ Arts of Archimedes , and 
almoft Magical Force of his Engines, 
than by all the Strength of the City, 
or Number, and paver of the Inha- 
bitants. 

The greateft Invention that I know 
of in later Ages, has been that of the 
Load-Stone, and confequently, the 
greateft Impravement has been made 
in the Art of Navigation 5 yet there 
muft be allowed, to have been fome- 
thing {tupendious in the Numbers, 
and in the Built of their Ships, and. 
Gallies of olds and the Skillof Pilotsy. 
from the Obfervation of the Stars in 
the more ferene Climates, may be 
judged, by the Navigations fo celebra- 
ted in Story, of the Tyrians and Car- 
thaginians » Not to mention other,Na- | 
tions. However, ‘tis to this we owe 
‘the Difcovery' and Commerce of fo , 
- many vaft Countries, which were ve-. 
Ty little, if at alt, known to the An-— 
tients, and the experimental Proof of 
this Terreftrial Globe, which was be- 
fore only Speculation, but has fince 
beer {urrounded by the Fortune and 
Boldnefs of feveral Navigators. From 
this aie though fortuitous Inven- 


- tion, 
i. 
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tion; ‘and the Confequence thereof, ‘tt 


 muft bé“allowed, that Geography is 


mightily’ advanced in thefe latter A- 


the Ef and Weft Indies, the long 


Extent and Coafts of Africe, with 
the -numbetlefs Iflands belonging to . 


them , have been hereby introduced 


mto our Acquaintance, and our Maps, 


and great Incteafes of Wealth and Lux- 
ury, but none of Knowledge brought 


among us, further than the Extent and 


Scitudtion of: Country, the‘ Cuftoms 


’ and Manners of fo many’ original ‘Na- 


tions, which' we call Barbaroits, and 


I-am dure, have treated them, as if 


he 


we hardly efteetned their to be a Part - 


of Mankind: 1 do not doubt, but'ma+ 


ny Great and more Noble Ufes would - 
have been made of fuch Conquefts or © 


Difcoveries, if they had fallen to the 
fhare of theGreeks and Romans in thofé 


Ages, when Knowledge and‘Fame were — 
. in as great Requeft, as ¢hdlefs-Gains 


and Wealth are among: ts*now 3: and 
how much greater Difcoveries might 
have been made by fuch Spirits as 
theirs, is hard to guefs, ‘ I ‘am fure, 
ours though great, yet look very -im- 
perfect, as to. what the Face of: this 
_  ¢ D 3 Ter 


ges." The Vaft Continents of China, _ 
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‘Terreftrial Globe would probably ap- 
pear, if they had been purfued as far, 
as we might juftly have expected from 
the Progrefles of Navigation, fince the 
Ufe of the. Compafs, which feems. to 
have been long ata ftand? . How lit- 
tle has been performed, of what has 
been fo often, and fo confidently pro- 
mifed, of a North-Weft Paflage to the 
Eaft of Tartary, and North of China? 
How little do we know of the Lands 
on.that fide of the Magellan Straits, 
that lye towards the South Pole, which | 
may be vaft Iflands or Continents, ‘for 
ought any can yet aver, though that 
‘Pafiage was folong fince fousd out? 
Whether Fapanx, be Hland or Conti- 
nent, with fome Parts of Tartary, on 
_ the North fide, is not certainly agreed. 


+ The Lands of Yedfo, upon the North 


Fat Continem, have been .no more 
than Coafted, and whether they may 
not joyn to the Northern Continent of 
Axerica, is by fome doubted. 
: But the Defe& or Negligence, feems 
yet to have been greater towards the 
Sonth, where we know little beyond 
Thirty Five Degrees, and that only, 
by the Neceffity of doubling the Cape 
of Good Hope, in our Exft-lndie Voi- 
Shad | «ages 5 
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| ages 5 yet a Continent has been long 


found out, within Fifteen De- 


grees to South, and about the Length 


of ‘fava, which is Marqued by the 


Name of New Holland in the Maps, — 
. and to what Extent, none knows, ei- 


ther to the Sowth, the Eft, or the 
Weft; yet the Learned have been of 
Opiaion, That there muft be a Bal- 
lance-of Earth, on that fide of the 
Line, in fome Proportion to what 
there is on the other, and that it .can« 
not be all Sez, from Thirty Degrees 


to the Soxth-Pole, fince we have found 


Land to above Sixty Five Degrees to- 
wards the North. But our Navigators 
that way, have been confined to the 


Roads of Trade, and our Difcoveries 


bounded, by what we can manage to 
a certain Degree of Gain. AndI have — 
heard it faid among the Dastch, that. 
their Ea/t-India-Company have long © 

fince forbidden, and under the great- 
eft Penalties , any further Attempts 


‘of difcovering that Continent, having _ 


already rhore Trade in thofe Parts, 
than they can turn to Acceunt, and 
fearing fome more Populous Nation 


of Exrope, might make great Eftablith- 


ments of Trade, in fome of thofe un- 
D4 . known 
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known Regions which might ruin or 
impair what they have already in the 
Indies. 3 
Thus we ‘are Jame ftill m-Geogra-_ 
phy it felf} which we might have ex- 
expected to run up, to fo much greater 
Perfection, by the Ufe of the Compafs, 
and it feems to have been little ad- 
vanced thefe laft Hundred Years. So 
far have we been from improving up- 
on thofe Advantages we have received, 
from the Knowledge of the Anci- 
‘ ents, that fince the late Reftoration of 
Learning and Arts among. us, our firft 
Flights feem to have been the high- 
eft, and a fudden Damp to have fail- 
Jen upon our Wings, which has: hin- 
dered us, from rifing abeve certain , 
Heights. The Arts of Painting and 
Statuary, began to revive with Learn- 
ing in Ewrope, and make & great, but 
fhort Flights fo for as thefe laft Hun- 
dred Years, we have not had: One 
Mafter in either of them, who defer- 
ved a Rank with thofe that flourifhed 
in that fhort Period, after they began 
among Us. , = . 
': Tt were too great a Mortification 
to think, That the fame Fate has hap- 
-pened to. us, even in our Modern 
Learning, 


a 1 amie 2 _—— J 
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Learning, as if the Growth of that, 
as well as of Natural Bodies, had fome. 
fhort Periods, beyond which it could - 
- mot reach, and after which, it mutt. 
_ begin to decay. It fallsin.one Coun- _ 
. try or one Age, and rifes again. in o-: 

thers, but never beyond a. certain: 
Pitch. One:man, -or one Country, 

at a certain: Time ‘runs a great Length 

in fome certain Kinds of Knowledge, . 
bat -lofe as‘much Ground in others, - 
that were perhaps as ufeful and as va- 
luable. There.is ‘a certain Degree of: 
Capacity in the greateft Veflel, and: 
when ‘tis fall, if -you pour in. ftill, it — 
muft run out fome way or: other, and. 
the more it: runs-out on one fide, the 
lefs runs out at the.: other. So the 
greateft Memory after -a: certain De-. 
gree,as it learns or retains more of fome: — 
- Things or Words, lofes and forgets as _ 
much of others... The large{t and deep-: 
eft Reach of Thought, the more it pur~ 
fires fome certain Subjedts, the more it. . 
neglects others. 4 
 -Befides, few ‘Men or none excel in 
all Faculties -of Mind. A great’ Me-. 
mory may fail of Invention,.both may. 
want Judgment to Digeft or Apply, 
what they Remember or Invent. Great 
| Courage © 
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Courage may want Caution, great Pru~ 
dence may want Vigour, yet all are 
neceflary to make a gteat Comman- 
der. But how can a Man hope, to 
excel in all qialities, when fome are 
produced by the heat, others by the 
coldnefs of Brain and Temper? The 
abilities of Man muft fall thort on one 
fide or other, like too fcanty a Blan- 
ket when you are a Bed, if you pull 
- {t upon your Shoulders you leave your 
Feet bare, if you thruft it down upon 
your Feet your Shoulders are unco- 
 vered. | a | 
But what would we have, unlefs ic 
‘be other Natures and Beings than God 
Almighty bas given us? The height 
of our Statures may be fix or feven 
Foot, and we would have it fixteen 5 
the length of our Age may reach to. 
an hundred Years, and we would have 
i€ a thoufard. Weare born to gro- | 
vel upon the Earth, and we wotld 
fain foar tip to the Skies. We can< 
not comprehend the growth of a Ker- 
nel or Seed, the Frame ofan Agé or | 


Bee, we are amazed at the Wifdom of 


yet we will know the Subftance, the 
Figure, the Courfes, the Influences, 4 | 
a al. 


- the one, and Induftry of the other, and . 
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all thofe Glortous Cceleftial Bodies, 


and the end for which they were 
‘made 5 we pretend to give aclear Ac- | 


count, how Thunder and Lightning 
(that great Artillery of God Almighty) 
is produced, and we cannot compre- 


‘hend how the Voice of a Man is 
_Franted, that poor little noife we make 


every time we {fpeak. The motion of. 
the Sun, is plain and evident to fome 
Aftronomers, and of the Earth to o- 
thers, yet we none of us know, which 
of them moves,.and meet with many 
feeming impoflibilities in both, and be- 
yond the fathom, of buman reafon or 


comprehenfion. Nay we do not fo 


much as know what motion is, nor 
how a Stone moves from our Hand, 
when we throw it crofs the Street. Of 
all thefe, that moft Antient and Di- 


wine Writer, gives the beft Account in 


that {hort Satyr. Vain Man would fain 


be wife, whem he is born like a wild Affes 


Colt. 


"But God be thanked, his Pride is 


greater than his Ignorance, and what 


_ he. wants in Knowledge he fapplies by 
Sufficiency.’ When he has looked about 


him as faras he can, he concludes there 
is no more tobe feen;. when he is at 
ne the 
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the end of his Line he is at the bot- 
tom of the Ocean 3 when he has thot 
his beft, he is fure, none ever did nor 
ever can fhoot better or beyond .it. 
His own Reafon is the.certain meafure 
_ of Truth, his own Knowledg, of what 
is poffible in Nature, though his Mind 
and his Thoughts change ‘every feven 
Years, as well as his Strength and his 
Features 5. nay though his Opinions 
change every Week or every Day, -yet 
he is fure, or at leaft confident, that 
his prefent Thoughts and -Concluffons 
are juft and true and cannot be dex 
ceived; - And among all the Miferies, 
to which Mankind is born and fub- 
jected, in the whole Courfe of his Life, 
he has this one Felicity to Comfort 
and Sepport him, that in all ages, in 
all things, every man is always in. the 
right. A Boy of fifteen is wifer than 
his Father at forty,. the meaneft Sub; 
ject than his Prince ot Governors, -and 
the modern Scholars, becaufe they have 
for an Hundred Years. ' paft learned 
their Leffon pretty well, are much 
_ more knowing than the Ancients their 


~ Mafters,. - 


But let it be fo, and proved ‘by 
good reafons, Is it fo by. a ae: 
| too; 
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too? Have the Studies, the Writings, 
the Produdions of Gre/bam Colledge, 


or the late Academies of Paris, out- 
fhined or eclypfed the Lyceum of 
Plato, the Academy of Ariftotle, the 
Stoa of Zezo, the Garden of Epicurws? 
Has Hervy out-done Hippocrates, or 


Wilkins, Archimedes 2? Are Dvavila’s 


and. Strada’s Hiftories beyond thofe of* 
Herodotus and Livy 2? Are Sleyden’s 
Commentaries beyond thofe of Cefar 2 
The Flights of Botleaw above thofe of 
Virgil 2 Vf all this muft be allowed, 
I will then yield Goxdibert to have 
excelled Homer, as it pretended, and 
the modern-.frezch Poetry, all that 
of the Ancients, And yet.I- think, it 
may be as reafonably faid, That the — 
Plays in Moor-Fields are beyond the 
Olympick Games; AWelfh or drifh Harp, 
excels thofe of Orphews and Arion; The 
Pyramid in:Lexzdon, thofe of Mem- . 
phis 3 and:.the Frexch Conquefts in- 


Flanders are greater than thofe of 


Alexander aud Cefar, as their Operaes 
and Panegyricks would make. us be- 


—jieve. : 


But the, Confideration. of . Poetry 
ought to bea. Subject by it felf : .For 
the Books we have. in Profe; Do ~ 
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of the modern we converfe with, ap- 
pear of fuch a Spirit and Force, as if 
they would live longer than the An- 
cient have done ? If our Wit and Elo- 
quence, our Knowledge or Inventions 
would deferve it, yet our Languages 
would not, there isno hope of their 
lafting long, nor of any thing in them, 
they change every Hundred Years fo 
as to be hardly known for the fame, or 
any thing of the former Styles to be 
endured by the later, fo as they can no 
more laft like the Ancients, than excel- 
lent Carvings in Wood like. thofe in 
Marble or Brats. | 

The three modern Tongues moft e- 
fteemed, are Italian, Spaxifh and French, 
all imperfe& Diale&s of the Noble 
Romans; firft mingled and corrupted, 
with the harfh Words and Terminations, 
of thofe many different and barbarous 
_ Nations, by whofe Invafions and Ex- 
curfions, the Roman Empire was long 
_ infefted: They were afterwards made 
up into thefe feveral Languages, by 
long and popular ufe, out of thofe 
ruins and corruptions of Latix, and the 
prevailing Language of thofe Nations, 
to which, thefe feveral Provinces came 

in time to be moft and -longeft = 
vo 7 ". Ke 
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jected (as the Goths and Moors in Spain, 


the Goths and Lombards in Italy, the 
Franks in Gaul) befides a mingle of 
thofe Tongues, which were Original to 
Gaul and to Spain, before the Roman 
Conquefts and Eftablifhments there 
Of thefe, there may be fome remain-" 
ders in Bifcay or the Afturias, but I 
doubt, whether there be any of the 


‘ old Galkch in France, the fubjecion 
_ there,having been more Univerfal,both 


to the Romans and Franks. But I do not 


find, the Mountainous Parts on the 
. North of Spaiz, were ever wholly Sub- . 


dued or formerly Governed, either by 
the Romans, Gotht or Saracens,no more - 
than Wales by Romans, Saxons, or Nor-_ 

mans after their Conqueftsin our Iflands, 
which has preferved the antient Bi/cayz 
and Britis more entire, than any Na- 

tive Tongue of other Provinces, where 
the Roman and Gothick or Northern 

Conquefts reached, ard were for. any 

time Eftablifhed. | 
Tis eafie to imagine, how imper- 


_ fe& Copies thefe modern | Languages, 


thus compofed, muft needs be, of fo 
_excellent an Original, being patcht up, 
out of the Conceptions as well as 
Sounds, of fuch barbarous or enflaved 
.Y : People. 
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People. Whereas the Latin, was fra: 
med or cultivated, by the thoughts and 
ufes, of the Nobleft Nation that ap- 
pears upon any Record of Story, and 
enriched only by the Spoils of Greece, 
which alone could pretend to conteft 
it with them. ‘Tis obvious enough, 
what rapport there is, and muft ever 
be, between the Thoughts and Words, 
the Conceptions and Languages of e- 
very Country, and how greata diffe- 
rence this muft make in the Compa- 
rifon and Excellence of Books, and 
how eafie and juft a preference it muft 
decree, to thofe of the Greek and La. 
tin, before any of the modern Lan- 
guages. oa | 

It may. perhaps, be further affirm- 
ed, in Favour of the Ancients, that 
the oldeft Books we have, are ftill in 
their kind the beft... The two moft 
ancient, that.I know: of in Profe, a- 
mong. thofe’ we call: prophane Au- - 

thors, are /Efop’s Fables, and Phala- . 
ris’s -Epiftles, both living near the 
fame time, which was, that of Cyrus 
and Pythagoras. As the firft has been 
agreed by all Agesfince, for the great- 
~ eft Mafter in his kind, and all others 
of that fort, have been but imitati- 
| ons 
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ons of his Original ; fo I think the E- © 
piftles of Phalar#s, to have more Race, 
more Spirit, more Force of Wit and’ 
Genius'than any ‘others I have ever feen, 
either antiént or modern. ‘I know {fe- 
veral Learned-Men ( or that uftially pafs 


4 for fuch, undét the Name’ of Criticks ). 


have not efteemed them Genuine, and 
Poltian with:fome othersy have attri- 


' buted them:to Lacian: But I'think, he 
' muft have little skill in Painting, that- 
« cartnot find out this to be an Originals 


fuch diverfity of Paffions,; upon fuch' va- ° 
riety of Adions, and Paflages of Life 
and’ Government , fich: Freedom? of 
Thought, fucti Boldnefs 6f Expreflion, 
{uch Bounty’ td his-Friends, ‘fuch Scorn 
of’ his Enemies, fiich Honor of Learned 


' Men, fuch Efteem of Good, fuch Know- 


ledg” of Life, {uch Contempt of Death, 
with fuch Fiercénefs of Nature and Cru- 


. elty of Revenge could never be repre- 
. fented, but by him that poffefied them 5 


and I efteem ‘Lucian to have been no 


more Capable of Writing, than of 


A@ing what Phalaris did. ‘In all one 
Writ, you find the Scholar or the So- 
phift, and in-all ‘the other, the Tyrant 
and the Commander. -— = - 

a | iy The 
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The next tp thefe in Time, are He- 
rodeter Thycidides , Hypocegtes, Pba- 
to, Xegophan, and Asiffetle, of whom 
I hall Ny no. more, than, what I think 
is allowed by. all, that they are in their 
-feveral kinds, inimitable. ,S0, ase Ce- 
far, Salufi, and Cicero, is theirs, whe 


Latin, ( 
(peak fill of Prog.) unleg it be 
ll of old, Cate et bay 


The Height and Purity of the Bo. 
man Style, .as it began towards the 
Time of Lacretins, which was abent 
that of the Fugethin War, fo it 
ed about that of Tyberings, and the i 
ftrain of ¥, fegms to have A 
icine Paterculys. Too Purity of 
Greek lafted a great “deal longer, an 
mutt be allowed till. Trajan’s Tims, 
when Pluterch wrote, Whofe Greek is 
_ tanch_more eftimable, than the La- 
tin of Tacitus his Contemporary. At 
ter this laft, I know none that de- 
- ferves the Name of Lasix, in compa- 
rifon of what went before them, e- 
{pecially in the Augsjtan Age 5 If any, 
"tis the little Treatife of Mixutius Fe- 
Viz Ajl Latin Books that we soph 

‘ 
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till the end: of Trajes, and ‘all Greek? 
till the end of Marcus Antoninus, have 
a'true and very efteemable value. All 
written firice that time ,.{tem to me, 
to have litele more than what comes 
from the Relation of Everits, we are. 
glad to know; or the Controverfy of 
Opinions ia Religion or Laws, wherein 
the bufie World has been fo much im- 
ployed... ee oe, eo 
' The great Wits among the moderns | 

have been, int my Opinion; and in their 

feveral kinds, of the [taffaxs, Boccace, 
Machiavel,'and Padre'Paolo; Among 


the Spaniards, Cervantes’ (that, whit 


Don Quixot¥and Grevaray. Atnong thé 
French, Rablais,'and Montague, Among 
the’ Exglifh, Sir Phikip Sydney, Bacon -antd: 
Selden: I mention nathitig of what is. 
written upon the Sabjet of Divinity; 
wherein the Spaniff and Engi Pens; 
have been moft Convérfant and moft 
Excelled. ‘Fhe modern French, aré 
Voiture, Rochfancalt’s Memoirs , Buffy's 
Amours de Gaul, with feveral other lit- 
tle Relations or Memoirs that have rut 
this Age, which are very Pheafant and 
Entertaining, and feem to have Refi- 
ned the French Language to a degree, 
: _ 3 E 2 : tha: 
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that cannot be well exceeded. I doubt 
it may have happened there, as it does 
in all Works, that the more they are 
filed and polifhed, the lefs they have 
of weight and of ftrength 5 and as 
that Language, has much more fine- 
nefs and {moothnefs at this time, . fo I 
take it, to. have, had mnch more 
force, {pirit and compa({s, in Montagne’s 
Age. | | 

, _ thofe accidents, ‘which contri- 
buted to the Reftoration of Learning, 
almoft extinguifhed in the Wefterz 
Parts. of Europe, have been obferved, 
it will be. juft, so mention fome, that: 
may have: hindred the advancement 
of it, in. proportion to what might 
have. been expected, from the mighty 
growth and Progrefs made in-the firft 
Age after its Recovery. One great 
reafon may. have been, that very foon 
after the entry of Learning, upon the 
_ Scene of Chriftendom, another was 
made, by many. of the New-Learned 
Men, into the inquiries and contefts 
about Matters of Religion, the Man- 
ners and Maxims and Inftitutions in- 
troduced by the Clergy, for feven or 
eight Centuries paft, The ns 

a -.'  @ 
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of Scripture arid Tradition, Of Popes 
and of Councils, Of the antient Fa- 
thers and of the later School-Men and 
Cafiifts, OfEccléefiaftical and Civil Pow- 
er. The humour of ravelling into 


all thefe myftical or entangled Mat- 
‘ters, mingling with the Interefts and 


Paffions, of Princes and of Parties, and 
thereby heightened or inflamed, produ- 


ced infinite Difputes, raifed violent 


Heats throughout all Parts of Chri- 
ftendom, and foon ended, in many De- 
fettions or Reformations from the Ro- : 
wear Church, and in feveral New In- 
{titutions , both Ecclefiaftical and Ci- 
vil, in. diverfe Countries, which. have 


- been fince Rooted and -Eftablifhed, in 


almoft all the North-Weft Parts: The 
endlefs Difputes and litigious Quarrels,. 
upon all thefe Subjects, :favoured and 
encouraged, by the Interefts of the fe- 
veral Princes engaged in them, either 
took up wholly, or generally employ- 
ed, the Thoughts, the Studies, the - 
Applications, the Endeavours of all or 
moft, of the fineft Wits , the deepeft 
Scholars, and the moft Learned :Wri- 
ters, that the Age produced. Many 
excellent Spirits, and the moft pene: 
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tratmg Genys., that might have thade 
admirable Progreffes and Advatiees, 
many other Sciences, were funk and 
‘overwhelmed: in the abyfs of Difputes, 
about Matters of Religion} without & 
ver turning their Looks of Thoughts, 
any other way. To thefe Difputes of 
the Pen, fiicceeded thoft of the Sword, 
and the ambition of Great Pritices and 
Minifters, mmeled with the Zedl ; or 
covered. with the Pretences of Religi- 
of, has for a Hundred Years paft, m- 
fefted Chriftendom, with almoft a per- 
petual Courfe or Succeffion , either of 
— Ewil or ‘of Foreign Wars; the noife 
and diforders wheréof, have beeti ever 
the moft capital Enemies of the Mxjes, 
who are feated by the antient Fables, . 
upon the top of Parxafns, that is, in 
a place of fafety and of quiet, from 
the reach of a}} noifes ahd difturbat- 
ces of the Regions below. _ 

- Another cifcurmftatice, thdt ntzy 
have hitidered the advancetnent of 
Learning, has been a want or decay 
of Favour in Gréat Kings aid -Prin- 
- Ces, to éficourage or applaud tt. Up- 
on the firft return Or recovery of this 
fair Strariger among us, all were ~ 
at | o! 
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of feeing Ker, apt to applatid her, fhe 
was Iddged in Palaces inftead ‘of Cells: 
and the greateft Kings and Priticed oF | 
the Age, took cither a pleafure in 
courting her; Gr 4 vanity in ddimirii’ 
her, and ih favotiwring all her Tit 
The Coutts of Italy atid Gebnteny, of - 
England, of France; of Popes and 6 
Bysperors,thought themfelves Hononted 
and Adorned, by the Number and Qu3” 


‘Ritied Gf Léarned Men; andl by all thé 


improvements GF Sciences and Arts; 
Wherein they excelled. They were “a 


-—Vited ftom all Parts, for the HE ani 


Eitertaihinene of Rings; for the Edi: 
eation dnd Inftridtion of young Prin- 
ces, for Advice and Affiftance t6 thé 
greateft Minifters 5 and in fhort 5 the 
Favour of Ledining was the humbt 
and inode of the Ape: ° Francis the 
Fith, Charles the Fifth, and Henry the 
Eiphtli (thof. thiee prbac Rivals) 2 
gréed ih this, though: ‘in netitit elfe. 
Many Nobles purfued ‘this Ver with 
great Application ahd Suiccef 3 athong 
Whom, Pies dé Mitarduld,a Sovettio 

Prince in-Bely, miglit have proved a 
Prodigy of Ledrning, # his- Studies and 


Life had Mited af lone; as thole tod | 
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the Antients: For I think all of them 
that writ much of what we have now: 
remaining, lived old, whereas he died 
about Three and Thirty , and left 
the World in admiration, of fo. 
much knowledge in fo much youth. 
Since thofe : Reigns I have not obfer- 
ved in our modern Story, any Great. 
Princes much Celebrated, for their Fa- 
vour of Learning, further than to ferve 
their turns, to jultifie their Pretenfions 
and Quarrels, or flatter their Succef- 
fes. The Honour of Princes has of late 
{truck Sale to their Intereft, whereas 
of old, their Interefts, Greatnefs, and 
. Conquefts, were all Dedicated to their 
Glory and Fame: 7 
. How much the Studies and Labours 
of Learned Men, muft have been damp- 
ed, for want. of this influence and 
kind. afpe& of Princes,- may be beft 
conjeQured, from what happened on 
the contrary ,.;about the Augufiax Age, 
‘when the Learning of Rome was at 
.its height, and. perhaps owed it in 
fome Degree, to the Bounty and Pa- 
_ tronage of that Emperor, and Mecenas 

chis F avourite,; as well as to the Felicity 
‘of the Empire, and Tranquility of the 
Age. er The 
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The hamor of Avariceand greedinefs 
of Wealth, have been ever, and in all 
Countries, where Silver and Gold have - 
been in Price, and of currant ufe3 


‘But if it be true in particular Men,. 
that.as Riches. encreafe the: defires of 


them do fo too, May it not be true, 
of the’ general Vein and -Humor of 
Ages? May they- not have turned 
more,to this. purfuit of infatiable gains, 
fince the Difcoveries and Plantations. 
of the Weft-Indies ,. and thofe | vat: 
Treafures that have flowed in to thefe 
Weftern Parts of Exrope almoft ‘every. 


Year, and with fach mighty Tides 


for fo long a courfe of time 2? Where 
few are rich, few care for. it, where 


Many are fo many defire it, and moft. 


in time, begin to think it neceflary. 
Where this Opinion grows general in 


_ a Country,:the Temples of: Honor are 


foon pulled down; and all Mens@acri- 


‘fices are made, to thofe ef Fortune. 


The Souldier as well as the Merchant, — 
the Scholar as well asthe Plough.man, 
the Divine and the States-man, as well 
as the Lawyer.and Phyfician, | 
_-Now I think that nothing ‘is more 
evident in the World, than that: Honor 
eee rs —«4S 
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isa much f{tronger Principle; both of 
Action atid Invention, thah Gain ¢an 
ever be. That all che Great and Ne. 
ble Produdions of Wit atid of Con. 
rage, have been infpired ard cxalted; 
by that alone. That the chattning 
Flights atid Labor’ of Poéts,: the deep 
Spectilations and Studies ef Phild{o- 
érs, the Conquefts of Eniperors aud 

Atchievements of Heroes, have all flow- 
etl ftotti this one Sourée of Honot atid 
Fame. Fhe lft Farewel that Horace 
takes of his Lyrick Poertis; Bpsenrns 
of his Iriventions in Philoféphy, AW 
ghftes of his Empire and Governniesie, 
are all of thé fame ftraitt; aid as theit 
Lives wete ehtertained , fo their Age 
was telicved; and theit Deaths (ofttied; 
by the profpett of lying dews tipo 
upon the Bed of Fathe. «- - 7 
” Avarice is on the other ‘fide, of 4 

Paffichs the thoft fordids the thot doe 
ged avid covered with ditt afid with 
dtofs , fo that ‘it Catinbé faife its 
Wings, befond the finell of the Earth: 
"Tis the Pay of cohimbh Sotildiers, 38 
Honor is of Commanderd',° and yet a 
mong théfé théenifdive; none ever 
went: {6 faf, upom thé hopes of | 
7 | prey 
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prey Gt of {poils, as thofe that have 
been fpirited’ by Honor or Religiot. 
‘Fis flo woadef then ,. that Learning | 
has beéil’ fo little? advanced fince it 
grew to be therdénary , and the Pro- 


«gre of: i€ has been fetteréd by the 


¢arés GF the World, atid difturbed 
by .the ‘defies of ‘ beirig Rich, or the 
feats of béing Poot; from alt which, 
the arittent Philofophers, the Brachmans 


6f Jndiu, the Chaldéan Magi, and fi. 
kyptian Priefts were difentangled and 


free. e 


But the lat inaim given ‘to Learn- 
ig has beet by the feorn of Pedan- 


tty, which the fhallow, the ftperfic 


dl, atid the firfieient among Scholars, 
firf€ drew tipon themfelves, and very 
jillly , by péctending to more than 
they had, or to mote efteem, than what 
tlicy had could deferve 5 by broach- 
irig it in all places, at all times, up- 
dn all occafions 3 and by living fo 
titick among therfelves; or m their 
Clofets atid Cells, 4s: to’ niaké therm 
nfit for alt ocher bufiné&, and ridi 


ous in all other Converfations. As: | 


an infe&tion that ris in 4° Fown, firft 
falls upon Children, or weak Conftitu- 
_ _ tions 
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tions, or thofe that are fubje& to other 
Difeafes, but {preading further by de- 
grees, feizes upon the moft healthy, vi- 
gorous, and ftrong; And when the 
Contagion grows very general, all the 


Neighbors avoid coming intéthe Towa, 


or are afraid of thofe that are well 
among them, as much as.of thofe that 
are fick. Juft foit fared in the Com- 
‘Mon-wealth of Learning, fome poor 
weak Conftitutions were firft infected 
with Pedantry, the Contagion fpread 
in time upon fome that were ftronger, 

oreigners that heard there ,was a 
Plague in the Country, grew afraid to 
come there,and avoided the commerce 
‘ of the found, as well as of the difeafed. 
This diflike or apprehenfion turned, 
like all fear, to hatred, and hatred to 
{corn. The reft of the ‘Neighbours 
began firft.to rail at Pedants, then to 
ridicule them; the Learned began to 
fear the fame Fate, and that the Pid- 
geons fhould be taken for Daws, be- | 
caufe they were all ina Flock: And _ 
becaufe the pooreft and meaneft of the 
Company were proud, the beft and 

the richeft, began to be afhamed. : ,_ 
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_', An Ingenious Spaniard at Bruffels, 


would needs have it, that. the Hifory 
of Don Qxixot-had ruined the Spanifh 
Monarchy‘ For before that time, Love 
and Valour, were all Romance among: 


~ them, every. young Cavalier that en- 


tred the Scené, Dedicated the Services 
of his Life, to his:Honor firft, and then 
to his Miftrefs.. ‘Fhey Lived and Dyed 
in: this Romantitk Vein, and the old. 
Duke of Alva,in bis laft Portugal expe- 
dition, had a:young Mittrefs, to whom, 
the. Glory :of. that Atchievment was 
Devoted, by: which he hoped to value 


 himfelf ‘inftead. of: thofe. qualities he 


had. loft with‘his youth. -: After Don 
Sxixbt appeated;,and with that inimita- 
ble Wit and'Humor, turned all thisRo- — 
mantick Honor and Love. into Ridi- 
cule, the Spaizards, he {aid ,. began to 
grow afhamed of both, and to laugh 
at- Fighting :and -Loving’; or at leaft 
atherwife; than ‘to purfte their For- 
tune, or fatify their Luft, and the 
confequences of this, pothupon their. 
Bodies and their Minds ; This the Spani- 
ard.would needs have pafs, for a great 
Caufe of the ruin of Spaim, or of its. 
Greatnefs and Power. | 7 
| | What- 
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Whatever effe&, the Ridicule of 
Knight-Errantry , might have had up- 
Qn that Monarchy, I believe, that of 
Pedantry, bas had a very ill one, upén 
the Common-wealth of Learning § and 
 [ with, the Vein of Ridiculing all that 
is ferious- and good, all Honor and 
Virtne, as well as Learning and piety; 
may have no worfe effe&s on any 
other State; ‘Tis the Itch of our Age 
and Clymat, and has over-run both 
the Court and the Stage, enters a Honufe 
of Lords and Commons, .as boldly asa 
Coffee-honfe, Debates of Council as well 
as Private Converfation ; and I have 
known in my Life, more than one or 
two Minifters of State, that would ra- 
ther have faid a Witty thing, than done 
a Wife one, and made the. Company 

_ Laugh rather than the Kingdom Re- 
. joyce, But this is enough to excufe the 
imperfections of Learning in our A 
and to cenfure the f{ufficiency of fome 
ef the Learned 3; and this {mall Piece 
of Juftice I have done the Antients, 
will not I hope, betaken any more than 
| = meant, for any injury to the Mo- 
ems, | : a 


J 


their 
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I thall Conclude with a Saying of 
Alphonfws (Surnamed the Wife) King 
of Aragon 5 


That among fo many things as are by 
Men po pole effed or pursued in the Courfe of 


ves, all the reft are but Bawbles, 
Befides Old Wood to Burn, Old Wine to 
Drink, Old Friends to late with, and 
Old. Books to Read. 
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ESSAY IL. 


Upon the Gardens of Epicurus, or of 
Gardening in the Tear 3685. 


THE fame Faculty of Reafon, 
which gives Mankind the great 
‘Advantage and Prerogative over the — 
_ re(t of theCreation, feems to make the 
greateft Default of Humane Nature 5 
and fubjects it to more Troubles, Mife- 
Mes, or at leaf{t Difquiets of Life, than 
any of itsFellow Creatures: ’T'1s thisfur- 
mifhes us with fuch variety of Pafltons, 
and confequently of Wants and Defires, 
that none other feels; and thefe follow- 
ed by infinite Defigns and endlefs Pur- 
fuits, and-improved by that reftlefnefs 
of thought, which is natural to moft 
_ Men; give him a condition of Life fiit- 
able to that of his Birth ; fo that as he 
alone is born crying, he lives com-— 
plaining, and dies difappointed. — 

Since we cannot efcape the Salas 
a | co) 
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of Paffions, and perplexity of Thoughts, 
which our Reafon furnifhes us, there. 
is no way left, but to endeavour all 
we can, either to fubdue or to divert 
them. This laft 1s the common bufinefs 
of common Men, who feek it by all 
forts of Sports, Pleafures, Play, or Bu- 
finefs. But becaufe the two firft are of 
{hort continuance , foon ending with 
wearinefs, or decay of Vigour and Ap- 
petite, the return whereof mutt be at-. 
tended.before the others can be renew- 
ed; and becaufe Play grows dull, if it 
be not enlivened with the Hopes of 
Gain, the general Diverfion of Man- 
kind {eems to be Bufinefs , or the pur- 
fait of Riches in one kind or other, 
which is an amufement , that has this 
one advantage above all others, that it 
lafts thofe Men who engage in it, to 
the very ends.of their Lives; none e- 
ver growing too old for the Thoughts 
and Defires of increafing his Wealth 
and Fortunes, either for himfelf, his 
Friends, or his Pofterity. 

In the firft and moft fimple Ages of 
each Country, the Conditions and Lives 
of Men feem tohave been very near of 
Kin with the reft of the Creaturess they 
lived by the Hour, or by the Day, and 
| 4 th {atisfied 
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fatisfied their Appetite with what they 
could get, from the Herbs, the Fruits, 


~ the Springs they met with, when they 


were hungry or dry; then, withwhat 
Fith, Fowl or Beafts they could kill, by 


- Swiftnefs or Strength, by Craft or Con- 


trivance, by their Hands or fuch Inftru- 
ments as Wit helped, or Neceflity for- 


ced them to invent. When a Man had 


got enough for the day, he laid up the 
re{t for the morrow, and fpent one day 
in labour, that he might pa& the other 


at eafes and lured on by the Pleafure 


of this Bait, when he was in Vigour, ~ 
and His Game fortunate, he would pro- 


’ vide for as many days ashecould, both 


for himfelf and his Children, that were 
too young to feek out for themielves. 


_ Then he caft about, how by fowing of 


Grain,and byPafture of thetamer Cattle, 
to provide for the wholeyear.After this, 
dividing the Lands neceflary for thefe 
Ufes, firft among Children, and then | 
among Servants, he referved to him- 
felf a Proportion of their Gain, either 
in the native Stock, or fomething equi- 


valent, which broughtin the ufe of Mo- 


ny ; and where this once came in, none 
was to be fatisfied, without having e- 
nough for himfelf and his Family, and 

| Fe all 
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all His and their Pofterity for ever 5 fo 
that I know a certain Lord who pro- 
fefles to value no Leafe though for an 
hundred or a thoufand years,: nor any 


~~ Eftate or Poffeffion of Land that is not 


for ever andever. | 
From fuch fmall Beginnings have 
grown fuch vaft and extravagant De- 
figns of poor mortal Men: Yet none 
could ever anfwer the naked Indian, 
Why one Man fhould take pains, and 
run Hazards by Sea and Land all his 
Life, that his Children might be fafe 
and lazy all theirs: And the Precept of 
taking no care for to morrow, though 
never minded as impracticable in the 
World, feems but to reduce Mankind 
to their natural and original Condition 
of Life. However by thefe ways and 
_ degrees the endlefs increafe of Riches, 
feemsto be grown the perpetual and 
general amufement or bufinefs of Man- 
kind. | | a 
Some few in each Country make thofe 
higher Flights after Honour and Power, 
and to thefe ends facrifice their Riches, 
_ theirLabour, their Thought, and their 
Lives ; and nothing diverts nor bufies 
Men more, than thefe purfuits, which 
areufually covered with the pees 
| , Oo 
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of ferving a Mans Country, and of 
Publick Good. But the true Service 


of the Publick is a bufinefs of f much 


Labour and fo much Care, that though 
a good and wife Man may not refufe it, 
if he be called to it by his Prince or 
his Country, and- thinks he. can be of 
more than vulgar ufe, yet he will fel- 
dom or never feek it, but leaves it com- 
monly toMen, who under. the difguife 
of Publick Good, purfuie their own de- 
figns of Wealth, Power,‘ and fach Ba- - 
{tard Honours as ufually attend them, | 
not that which is the true and only true 
Reward of Vertue. 

The purfuits of Ambition, though not 


fo general, yet are as endlefs as thofe of. 


Riches, and as extravagant 5 fince none 
ever yet thought he had Power or Em- 
pire enough : And what Prince foever 


_ feems to be fo great, as to live and 


reign without any further defires or 
fears , falls into the Life of a private 


‘Man, and enjoys but thofe Pleafures 
- and Entertainments, which a great ma- 


ny feveral Degrees of private Fortune — 
will allow , and as much as Humane 
Nature is capable of enjoying. 

The Pleafures of the Senfes grow a 


little more choice and refined , thofe of 
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Imzgination are turned upon embelifh- 
ing the Sceres He choofes to live in 5 
Eafe, Conveniency, Elegancy, Magnifi- 
cence, are fought in Building firft, and 
then in furnifhing Houfes or Palaces: 
The admirable imitations of Nature 
are introduced by Pictures, Statues, Ta- 
peftry, and other fuch Atchieverents 
of Arts. And the moft exquifite delights 
of Senfe are purfued,in the Contrivance 
and Plantations of Gardens, which,win 
Fruits, Flowers, Shades, Fountains, anid 
the Mufick of Birds that frequent fach 
happy places, fcem to furnifh all the 
pleafures of the feveral Senfes, and 
with the greateft, or at leaft the moft 

Natural Perfections. | 
Thus the firft Race of Afyrian Kings, 
after the Conqueft of Nizws and Sem#- 
ramis, pafled their Lives, till their Em- 
pire fell to the Medes. Thus the Caliphs 
of Egypt, till depofed by their Mama- 
lukes. Thus pafled the latter parts of 
thofe great Lives of Scipio, Lucullws, Au- 
gufius,Dioclefian. Thus turned the great 
Thoughts of Henry the Second of 
France, after the end of his Wars with 
Spain. Thus the prefent King of Mo- 
rocco, after having {ubdued all his Com- 
_ petitors, paffes His Life in a Country 
7 : Villa, 
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Villa, gives Audience in a Grove of | 
Orange-trees planted among purling 
Streams. And thus the King of Frazce, 


after allthe Succefles of His Counfels _ 
_ or Arms, and in the mighty Elevation 


of His prefent Greatnefs and Power, - 
when He gives Himfelf leafure from 
fuch Defigns or Purfuits, paffes the 
fofter and eafier parts of His time in 


‘Country Honfes and Gardens, in build- 


ing, planting or adorning the Scenes, or 
in the common Sports and Entertain- 
ments of fuch kind of Lives. And thofe 
mighty Emperors, who contented not 
themfelves with. thefe Pleafures of com- 
mon Humanity, fell into the Frantick or 
the Extravagant; they pretended to be 
Gods,’ or turned to be Devils, as Cz/z- 
gula and Nero, and too many others, 
known enough in Story. | 
Whilft Mankind is thus generally bu- 
fied or amufed, that part of them, who 


_ have had either the Juftice or the Luck, 


to pafs in common Opinion, for the wi- 
feft and beft part among them, have 
followed another and very different 
Sent ;. and inftead of the common de- 
Tigns of fatisfying their Appetites and 
their Paffions, and making endlefs Pro- 

| F4A  _ vifions 
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vifionsfor both, they have chofen what 
they thought a nearer and a furer way 
‘to the eafe and felicity of Life, by en- 
deavouring to fubdue,or at leaft to tem- 
per their Paffions, and reduce their Ap- 
petites to what. Nature feems only to 
ask and to need. And this defign feems. 
to have brought Philofophy into the 
World, at leaft that which is termed 
Moral, and appears to have an end, 
not only defirable by every Man,which 
isthe Eafe and Happinefs of Life, but 
alfo in fome degree fuitable to the force 
and reach of humane Nature: For as 
to that part of Philofophy, which 1s 
called Natural, I know no end it can 
-have, but that, of either bufying a Man’s 
‘Brains to no purpofe, or fatisfying the 
Vanity, fo nataral to moft Men, of di- 
ftinguifhing themfelves by fome way or 
other, from thofe that feem their Equals 
in Birth,and the common advantages of 
it 3 and whether this diftinGion be 
‘made by Wealth or Power, or appea- 
rance of Knowledg, which gains Efteem 
-and Applaufe in the World, is all a 
‘cafe. More than this, I know no Ad- 
vantage Mankind has gained, by the 


"* progres of Natural Philofophy, during 


fo many Ages it has had Vogue in the 
2 World, 
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_ World, . excepting always, and very 


juftly, what we owe to the Mathema- 
ticks, which is in a manner, all that 
feems valuable among the Civilized Na- 
tions, more than thofe we call Barba- 
rous, whether they are fo or no, or 
more fo than our felves. —_-- 

How ancient this Natural Philofophy 
has been in the World.is hard to know, — 
for we find frequent mention of ancient 
Philofophers in this kind, among the 
moft ancient now extant with us. The 
firft who found out the Vanity of it, 
feems to have been Solomon, of which 
Difcovery he has left fuch admirable 
{trains in Ecclefiaftes. The next was So- 
crates, who made it the bufinefs of His 


' Life, to explode it, and introduce that 


which we call Moral in its place, to bu- 
fie Human Minds to better purpofe. | 
And indeed, whoever reads with 
Thought what thefe two, and Marcus _ 
Antoninus have {aid,upon the Vanity of 
all that mortal Man can ever attain to 
know. of Nature,’ in its Originals or 
Operations, may fave Himfelf a great 
deal of Pains, and juftly conclude, That 
the Knowledg of fuch things is not our 
Game; and (like the purfuit ofa Stag — 
by a little Spaniel ) may ferve to = | 
| an 
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and to weary us,but will never be hua- 
ted down. Yet I think thofe Three 
I have named, may juftly pafs for the 
wifeft Triumvirate that are left us, 
upon the Recdrds of Story or o 
Time. | 

After Socrates,who left nothing in wri- 
ting, many Seds of Phitofophers began 
to {pread in Greece, who entred} boldly 
upon both parts of Natural and Moral 
Philofophy. The firft, with the great- 
e({t Difagreement,.and the moft eager 
Contention that could be, upon the 
greate{t Subjed&s : As, Whether the 
World were Eternal, or produced. at 
fome certain time > Whether if pro- | 
duced, it was by fome eternal Mind, 
and to fome end, or by the fortuitous 
Concourfe of Atoms, or fome Particles 
of Eternal Matter? Whether there was 
one World or many >? Whether the Soul 
of Man was a part of fome Athereal and 
~ Eternal Subftance, or was Corporeal ? 
Whether if Eternal, it was fo before it 
came into the Body, or only after it 
Went out ? There were the fame Con- 
tentions about the Motions of the Hea- 
vens, the|Magnitude of the Celeftial 
Bodies, the Faculties of the Mind, and . 
the Judgment of the Senfes, But all the 
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_ different Schemes of Nature that have 


been drawn of old or of late by Plato, © 
Ariftotle, Epicurus, Def-Cartes, Hobs, or 
any other that I know of,feem to agree 
but in one thing, which ts, The want of © 
Demonttration ‘or Satisfactién, to any 
thinking and unpoffefled Man,and feem 


. moreor lefs probable one than another, 


according to the Wit and Eloquence of 


_the Authorsand Advocates that raife or 


defend thems like Juglers Tricks, that 


‘havemore or lefs appearance of being 
_ reaj, according to the dextroufnefs and 


skill of Him that plays ems whereas 
perhaps if we were capable of knowing 
Truthand Nature, thefe fine Schemes — 


would prove like Rover Shots, fome 


nearer and fome further off, but allat — 
great diftance from the Mark, it may 
be none in fight. | | | 

Yet in the midft of thefe and many ~ 
other fuch Difputes and Contentions in 
their Natural Philofophy,they feemed to 
agree much better in their Moral; and 
upon their Enquires after the Ultimate 
End of Man, which was His Happinefs5 
their Contentions or Differences feemed 
to be rather in Words than in the Senfe 
of their Opinions, or in the true mean- 
ing of their feveral Authors or ee 
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of their Sects: All concluded, that Hap- 
pinefs was the Chief Good, and oughe 
to be the Ultimate End of Man3 that 
as this was the end of Wifdom, fo Wif- 
dom was the way to Happinefs. The 
Queftion then was, in what this Happi- 
nefs confifted. The Contention grew 
warmeft between the Stoicks and Epicu- 
reans,the other Sects in this point fiding in 
a manner with one or the other of thefe, 
in their Conceptions or Expreflions. 
The Stoicks would have it to confift in 
Vertue, and the Epicureans in Pleafure; 
yet the moft reafonable of the Stoicks 
made the pleafure of Vertue to be the 
greate{t Happinefs 5 and the beft of the 
Epicureans made the greateft Pleafure 
to confift in Vertue ; and the difference 
between thefe two feems not eafily dif- 
covered: All agreed, the greateft Tem- 
per, if not the total fubduing of Paflion, 
and exercife of Reafon, to be the ftate 
of the greateft Felicity: To live with- 
out Defires or Fears, or thofe Per- 
turbations of Mind and Thought, 
which Paffions raife: To place true 
Riches in wanting little, rather than in 
poffefling much 5 and true Pleafure in 
Temperance, rather than in fatisfying 
the Senfes : To live with indifference ‘i 

the 
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_ thecommon Enjoyments and Accidents 


of Life, and with Conftancy upon the’ 
greatef{t Blows of Fate or of Chance; 


* Not to difturb our Minds with fad Re- 


fleCtions upon what is paft, nor with 
anxious Cares or raving Hopes about 


. whatis to come 5 neither to difquiet Life 


with the Fears of Death, nor Death 
with the Defires of Life; but in both 
and in all things elfe, to follow Nature, 
feem to be the Precepts moft agreed — 
among them. | | 
Thus Reafon feems only to have been 
called in, toallay thofe Diforders. which 
it felf had raifed,to cureitsownWounds, 
and pretends to make us wife no other 
way , than by rendring us infenfible. 
This at leaft wasthe Profeffionof many 
rigid Stoicks, who would have had a 
wife Man, not only without any fort of 


, Paffion, but without any Senfe of Pain, | 
aswell as Pleafure, and to enjoy Himéfelf 
' in the midft of Difeafes and Torments, | 


as well as of Health and Eafe; a Princi- 
ple, in my mind, againft common Na- 


- ture and common Senfe, and which: 


might have told us in fewer Words, or 
with lefs Circumftance, thata Man tobe 
wife , fhould not be aMan; and this 
‘perhaps might have been eafie enough 
| = to 
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to believe, but nothing fo hard as the 
other. | 

The Epicureans were more intelligible 
in their Notion, and fortunate in their - 
Expreffion, when they placed a Mans 
Happinefs in the Tranquility of Mind, 
and Indolence of Body; for while we are 
compofed of both, [doubt both mutt 
have a fhare in the good or ill we feel. 
As Men of feveral Languages, fay the 
fame things in very different Words, fo 
in feveral Ages, Countries, Conftitutions 
of Laws and Religion, the fame thing 
feems to be meant by very different éx- 
preflions; Whatiscalled by the Stoicks 
Apathy,or Difpaffions by the Scepticks, 
Indifturbance 5 by the Molinifts, Quie- 
tifm; by common Men, Peace of Con- 
 feience, feems all to mean but great 
Tranquility of Mind, though itbe made 
to proceed from fo diverfe Caufes, as 
Human Wifdom, Innocence of Life, or 
‘Refignation to the Will of God. An > 
old Ufurer had the fame Notion, when 
He faid, No Man could have Peace of 
Confcience, that run out of his Eftate, 
not comprehending what elfe was meant 
by that Phrafe, befides true Quiet and 
Content of Mind; which however ex- 
prefied, is, I fuppofe, meant by all, to 
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be the beft account that can -be given 
of the Happinefs of Man, fince no Man 
can pretend to be happy without it. 

I have often wondred, how fuch (harp 
and violent Invectives came to be made 
{o generally againft Epicurws, by the A- 
ges that followed Him, whofe admirable 
Wit, Felicity of Expreflion, Excellence 
of Nature, Sweetnefs of Converfation, 
Temperance of Life, and Conftancy of 
Death, made Him fo beloved by His 
Friends, admired by His Scholars, and 
honoured by the Athenzans.. But this 


-Injuftice may be faftned chiefly upon the 


envy and malignity of the Stoicks at 
firft, then upon the Miftakes of fome - 
profs Pretenders to His Set (who took | 
Pleafuire only to beSenfiial) and after- 
wards, upon the Piety of the Primitive - 
Chriftians, who efteemed his Principles 
of Natural Philofophy, more oppofite - 
to thofe of our Religion, than either the 
Platonifts, the Peripatetichs, or Stoicks 
themfelves: Yet I confefs, [do notknow — 
why the account given by Lucretius of 
the Gods, fhould be thought more im- 
pious, than that given by Homer, who 
makes them not only fubject to all the 
weakett Paffions,but perpetually bufiein 
all the worft or meaneft Actions of Men. 
| : But 
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But Epicurus has found fo great Ad- 
vocates of His Vertue as well as Learn- 
ing and Inventions, that there‘ need no 
more ; and the Teftimonies of Diogenes 
Laertiwvs alone, feem too fincere and im- 
partial to be difputed, or to want the 
affiftance of Modern Authors: If all fail- 
ed, He would be but too well defended 
by the Excellence of fo many of His 
Se& in all Ages, and efpecially of thofe 
who lived in the compafs of one, but 
the greateft in Story, both as to Perfons 
and Events: I need name no more thar 
Cefar, Atticus, Mecenas, Lucretins, Vir- 
gil, Horace , all admirable im their fe- 
veral kinds, and perhaps unparallel’d 
in Story. 

Ce far, if confider’d in all Lights, may 
juftly challenge the firft place in the 

Regifters we have of Mankind, equal - 
~ only to Himlelf, and {urpafling all others — 
of His Nationand His Age, inthe Vertues . 
and Excellencies of a Statefman, a Cap- 
tain, an Orator, an Hiftorian 3 befidesall 
_ thefe, a Poet , a Philofopher when His 
leifure allowed Him; the greateft Man 
_ of Counfel and of Action, of Defign and 
Execution 5 the greateft Noblenefs ‘of 
Birth, of Perfon, and of Countenance 3 
the greateft Humanity , and —, 
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of riature, in the midft of the greateft 


‘Provocations, Occafions and Examples 


of Cruelty.and Revenge; ‘tis true He 
overturned the Laws and Contftitutions 
of His Country, yet ‘twas after fo ma- 


ny others had not only begun, but pro- 


ceeded very far, to change and violate 
them ; fo as in what He did, He feems 
rather to have prevented others, than 
to have done what Himfelf defigned 5 - 
for though His Ambition was vaft, yet 
it feems to have been raifed to thofe _ 
Heights, rather by the Infolence of His 
Enemies, than by His own Temper 3 
and that what was natural to Him, was 
only a defire of true Glory, and to ac- 
quire it by good Adions as well as © 


_ great, by Conquefts of Barbarous Na- 
| tions, extent of the Roman Empire, de- 
_ fending at firft the Liberties of the Pie; 


beians, oppofing the Faction that had 


begun in Sy¥az and ended in Pompeys — 
- and inthe wholecourfe of His Victories 
' and Succefles, feeking all occafions of ~ 


Bounty to His Friends,and Clemency to 
HisEnemies. ~ ©. .  ) 
Atticus appears to have been one of | 
the wifeft and beft of the Romans,Learn-_ 
ed without pretending, Good withaut 


AffeGation, Bountiful without Defign, - — 
"4% — GQ a 
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a Friend to all Menin misfortune, a Flat- 
terer to no Man in Greatnefs or Power, 
2 Lover of Mankind, and beloved by 
them all, and by thefe Vertues and Dif- 
pofitions, He pated fafeand untouched, 
through all the Flames of Civil Diffenu- 
ons, that ravag'd His Country the great- 
- eft part of His Life ; and though He ne- 
ver entred into any Publick Affairs, or 
particular Factions of His State, yet He 
was favoured, honoured and courted 
by them all, from Syllz to Axguftus. 

Mecenas was the wifeft Counfellour, 
the trueft Friend, both of His Prince 
and His Country, the beft Governor of 
Rome, the happieft and ableft Negocia- 
- tor, the beft Judge of Learning and 
Vertue, the choiceft in His Friends, and 
thereby the happieft in His Converfati- 
on that has been known in Story; and 
I think, to His Condu& in Civil , and 
Agrippa’s in Military Affairs, may be 
truly afcribed all the Fortunes: and 
~ Greatnefs of Axguftus, fo much celebra- 
ted in the World. 

For Lucretius, Virgil and. Horace, they 
deferve in my Opinion, the Honour of 
the greateft Philofophers, as well as the 
beft Poets of their Nation or Age. The 
two firft, befides what looks like fome- 
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" thing more than Human in their Poetry, - 
| were very great Naturalifts, and admi- 
: rable m their Morals: And Horace, be- 
i! fides the Sweetnef and Elegancy of his 
, Lyricks, appears in the reftiof His Wri-. 
tings, fo great a Mafter of Life, and of 

= true Senfe in the Condué of it, that I 
know none beyond him. It was no 
i mean ftrain of His Philofophy, to refafe: 
* being Secretary to Auguffws, when fo 
* great an Emperor fo much defired it. _ 
' But all the different Sets of Philofo- 
i phers, feem to have agreed in the Opi- 
* nion, of a wife Man’s abftaining from 
" Publick Affairs, which is thought the 
* meariing of Pythagoras’s Precept, To 
! abftain from Beans, by which the Af 
' fairs or. publick Refolutions in Athens 
¢ were managed. They thought that 
i! fort of Bufinefstoo grofs and material 
' for the abftraéed finenefs of their Spe- 
‘ culations. They efteemed it too fordid 
! and too artificial for the cleanriefS and — 
) fimplicity of their Manners and Lives: 
_ They would have no part in the Faults 
{ of a Government, and they knew too 
© well, that the Nature arid Paffions . 
of Men made them incapable of any 
that was perfe& and good, and there- 
fore thought all the Service they — | 
7 G 3 _ do 
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do to the State they lived under, was 
to mend the Lives and Manners of par- 
ticular Men that compofed it. But where 
Factions were once entred and rooted 
in a State, they thought it madnefs for 
Good Men to meddle with Publick Af- 
fairs, which made them turn their 
Thoughts and Entertainments to any 
thing rather than this; and Heraclitus, 
_ having upon the Fa@tiions of the Citi- 
zens, quitted the Government of His 
_ City, and amufing Himfelf,.to play with 
the Boys in the Porch of the Temple, 
askt thofe who wondred at Him, Whether 
"twas not better to play with fuch Boys,than 
govern fuch Men? But above all, they 
efteemed Publick Bufinefs the moft con- 
trary of all others, to that Tranquility 
of Mind, which they efteenied and 
taught, to be the only true Felicity of 


an. | , 
For this reafon Epicurys pafled. His 


' - Life wholly in His Garden; there He 


Studied, there He Exercifed, there He 
taught His Philofophy; and indeed; no 
other fort of Abode feemsto.contribute 
fo much, to both the Tranquility of 
Mind, and Indolence of. Body, which 
. He made His Chief Ends. The Sweet- 
nefs of Air, the Pleafantnefs of Smells, 
| | —_ the 
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. the Verdure of Plants, the Cleannefs 
sand Lightnefs of Food, the Exercifes of 
working or walkmg, but above all, the 


Exemption from Cares and Sollicitude, | 
feem equally to favotr.and improve, 
both Contemplation and Health , the 
Enjoyments of Senfe and Imagination, 


_‘and thereby the Quiet and Eafe both of 


the Body and -Mind. | 
Though Epicarws be faid to — boils 


-the firft that: had a Garden in Athens, — 


whofe Citizens before Him, had theirs 


gn their Villaes or Farms without the 
- Citys yet the ufe of Gardens feems to 


have been the. moft ancient: and’ moft 
general of any forts of Poffeffion amorig 
Mankind, and to have preceded thofe 


_of Corn or of Cattle,:as yielding the 
-eafier, the pleafanter, and more natural 
Food. As.it: has -been'the Inclination © 
. of Kings, and the choice of Philofophers, 

- fo has it been the common Favourite of 

publick and private Men,-a Pleafure of. 


the-greateft, and a Careof the meaneft, 
and indeed an Employmentand a Pof- 
feffion, for which. no ‘Man i is too high 
nor too low. | 
If we believe the Scripture, we = mutt 


allow that God Almighty efteemed the 


Life of a Mani in a Garden the happieft 
G 3 He 
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He could give Him, or elfe He would 
not have placed Adam in that of Eder; 
that it was the ftate of Innocence and 
-Pleafure; and that the Life of Husban- 
dry and Cities, came in after the Fall, 
with Guilt and with Labour. 
Where Paradife was, has been mueh 
debated, and little agreed 5 but what 
fort of place is meant by it, may per- 
haps eafier be conjeGured. It feems 
to have been a Perfian Word, fince Ze- 
_nophon and other Greek - Authors men- 
tion it, a8 what was much in ufe and de- 
light among the Kings of thofe Eaftern 
Countries. Strabo defcribing Fericho , 
fays, Ibi eft palmetum, cui immixta funt, 
etiam alie ftirpes hortenfes, locus ferax, 
. palais abnadans, {patio ftediornum centum, 
totus irriguys, ibi eft Regia & Balfami 
_Paradifus. He mentions another place, 
to be prope Libanum & Paradifum, And 
| Alexander is written to havefeen Cyrus's 
.. Tomb in a Paradife, being a Tower not 
very great, and covered with a fhade 
of Freesabout it So that a Paradsfe 
among them feems tohave been a large. 
{pace of Ground,adorned and beautified 
with all forts of Trees,both of Fruits and 
of Foreft,either found there before it was 
- imclofed, or planted after; either ~ 
vate 
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vated like Gardens, for Shades and for 


' Walks, with Fountains or Streams, and 
all forts.of Plants ufual in the Climat, 
and pleafant to the Eye, the Smell, or 


the Tafte; or elfe employed, like our ° 
Parks, for Inclofiire and Harbor of al] 


forts of Wild Beafts, as well as for the 


pleafure of riding and walking: And 
{o they were of more or lefs extent, and 
of differing entertainment, according to | 


_ the feveral Humours of the Princes that 


ordered and inclofed them. 


-  Semiramisis the firft weare told of 


in Story, that brought them in ufe 
through Her Empire, and was fo fond - 
of them, as to make one where ever 
fhe built, and in all or moft of the Pro- 
vinces fhe fubdued , which are faid to 
have been from Babylon as far as India, 
The Affjriaz Kings continued this Cu- 
{tom and Care, or rather this Pleafure, ~ 
till one of them brought in the ufe of 
fmaller and more regular Gardens 5 
For having married a Wife he was fond 
of, out of one of the Provinces, where 
fach Paradifes or Gardens were much 
in ufe, and the Country Lady not well- 
bearing the Air or Inclofuire of the Pa- 
lace in Babylox to which the Affjrian 
Kings ufed to confine themfelves, He 
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made Her Gardens,not only within the 
Palace, but upon Terrafes raifed with 
Earth, over the arched Roofs, and even 
upon the top of the higheft Tower, 
planted them with all forts of Fruit- 
Trees, as well as other Plants and Flow- 
ers, the moft pleafant of that Country, 
and thereby made at leaft the moft airy 
Gardens, as well.as the moft. coftly, 
that have been heard of im the World. 
This Lady may probably have been 
Native of the Provinces of Ghafimer or 
of Damafcus, which have in all times 
been the happieft Regions for Fruits of 
all the Eaft, by the Excellence of Soy], 
the pofition of Mountains,the frequency 
of Streams rather than the.Advantages 
of Climat: And ’tis great pity we do not 
yet fee the Hiftory of Chafimr, which 
Mounfreur Bernier aflured me, He had 
tranflated ont of Per/taz,and intendedto 
publi(h, and of which He has given fuch 
a taft, in His excellent Memoirs, of the 
Moguls Country. - 3 

_ The next Gardens we read of, are 
thofe of Solomon, planted with all forts 
of Fruit-Trees, and watered with Foun- 
tains; and though we have ‘no more 
particular Defcription of them, yet we 
may find , they were the Places where 
= | : : He 
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| ‘He paffed the times of His Leifure and 


Delight, where the Houfes as well as 
Grounds, ‘were adorned with all that 
could be of pleafing and elegant, and. - 


were the Retreats and Entertainments. _ 
of thofe among his Wives that He loved _ 
_ the beft 5 and ’tis not improbable, that 


the Paradifes mentioned by Strabo were 


- planted by this great and wifeft King. 
But theIdea of the Garden muft be very. 
great, if it anfwers at all to that of the 
Gardner , who muft haveeemployed:a 
_ great deal of Hts Careand of His Study, 


as well as of His Leifure and Thought in 
thefe Entertainments, fince.-He writ.of | 
all Plants, from the Cedar to the Shrub. 
-. What the:Gardens of the Hefperides. 


were, we have little or no account, 


further than the mention of them, and | 
thereby the Teftimony of their having . 
been in ufe and requeft, in fuch remote- 
nefs of place, and Antiquity of Time. 
The Garden of Alcivous defcribed by 
Homer, feems wholly Poetical,and made. 


at the pleafure of the Painter, likethe ~ 


reft of the Romantick Palace, in that 
hittle barren Ifland of Phéacia or Corfis. 
Yet asall the pieces of this tranfcendent 


Genius, are compofed with exeellent _ 


Knowledge, as wel] as Fancy, fo they 
ae eee | —  — feldom 
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. feldom fail of Inftrudtion as well as De- 
light to all that read Him. The Seat 
of this Garden, joyning to the Gates of 
the Palace, the Compafs of the Inclo- 
fare, being Four Acres, the tall Trees 
of Shade as well as thofe of Fruit, the 
two Fountains, one for the ufe of the 
Garden, and the other of the Palace , 
the continual Succeflion of Fruits 
throughout the whole Year, are, for 
ought I know, the beft Rules or Pro- — 
vifions, that can go towards compofing _ 
the beft Gardens; nor is it unlikely, | 
that Homer may have drawn this Pi@ure 
after the life of fome he-had feen in | 
_ doxia, the Country and ufual Abode of 
this Divine Poet; and indeed the Ke- 
gion of the moft refined Pleafures and. 
_ Luxury, as well as Invention and Wit: 
For the humour and cuftom of Gardens 
_ may have defcended earhter into the © 
lower Affa, from Damafcus, Affyria, 
and other partsof the Eaftern Empires, 
_ though they feem to have made late En- 
trance., and {maller Improvement in ~ 
thofe af Greece and Rome, at leaft in no 
proportion to their other Inventions or 
Refinementsof Pleaftre and Luxury. | 
Thelong and flourifhing Peace of the 
two firft Empires, gave earlier rife and 
Sh ow growth 
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growth to Learning and Civility; and 


all the Confequences of them, in Mag- 


nificence and Elegancy of Building and — : 
Gardening ; whereas Greece and Reme 


were almoft. perpetually engaged in 


Quarrels and Wars, either abroad or at 
home, and-fo were bufie in AGions, 
that were done under the Sun, rather 
than thofeusider the Shade. Thefe were 
the Entertainments of the foftér Nati- 
ons, that fell under the Vertue and 
Prowefa of the two laft Empires, which 
from thofe Conquefts brought home 


mighty Increafes both of Riches and 
Luxury, and fo perhaps loft more than 
they got by the Spoils‘of the Eaft.. 


There may be another reafon for the 


{mall advance of Gardning in thofe ex- 


cellent and more temperate Climats, _ 
where the Air and Soy! were fo apt of 


. themfelves, to produce the beft forts of 
‘Fruits, without the neceffity of cultiva- 
ting them, by labour and care; whereas 


the hotter Climats as well as the cald, 


are forced upan’ Induftry and Skill, to 
_ produce or improve many Fruits that 


grow of themfelves in the more tempe- 


rate. Regions. ._Hawever it were, we 
_ have very little mention of Gardens in 


old Greece.ar.in ald Rome, for pleafire 
| - , 4 or 
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or with Elegante,nor of much curiouf- 
nefs or care, to introduce the Fruits of 
Foreign Climats, contenting themfelves 
with thofe, which were Native of thetr 
own, and thefe were, the Vine, the 
Olive, the Fig, the Pear, and the Ap- 
ple; Cato, asIremember, mentions no 
more, and their Gardens were then but 
the neceffary part of their Farms, 1n- 
tended particularly for the cheap and 
eafie Food of their Hinds or Slaves, 1m- 
ployed in their Agriculture, and fo were 
turned chiefly to all the common forts 
of Plants, Herbs, or Legumes, (as the 
French call them) proper for common 
nourifhment ; and the name of Hortus 
istaken to be from Ortws, becaufe it per- 
petually firrnitbes fome rife or produGt- 
on of fomething new in the World, 
Lucullus, after the Mitbridatich Wat, 
— firft brought Cherries. from. Poztus . 
into italy, which fo generally pleas’d, 
' and were fo eafily propagated in all 
Climats, that within thefpace of about. 
‘an hundred years, having travelled 
‘Weltward with the Rowman. Conquefts, 
they grew common as far .as the Khiue, 
‘and .pafled over into Britain. After. 
the Conqueft of Africkh, Greece, the 
defler Afra, and Syria, were brought in- 
ee to 


\ 
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to Italy, all the forts.of their Male, 
which we interpret Apples, and might 
fignifie no more at firft, but were after-: 
wards applied to many other Foreign 
Fruits: The Apricocks coming from 
Epire, were called Mala Epirotica x 
Peaches from.Perfia, Mala Perfica; Ci- 
trons from Media, Medica; Pomera- 
nets. from, Garthage, Pusica ; Quinces, 


Cothonea, from a {toall Hand in the Gre- 


cian Seas; their beft Pearswere brought 
from Alexandria, Numidia, Greece and 
Numantia , as appears by their feveral 
Appellations : Their Plums, from Arme- 
aia, Syria, but chiefly from Davmafcas: 


. The kinds of thefe are reckon’d in Ne- | 
ro’s time, to ‘have been near Thirty, as 


wellasot Figs, and many of them were 


. entertained. at Rome, with fo great Ap- 
plaufe, and fo general Vogue, that the . 
great Captains,and evenConfular Men, — 


who firft brought them over,took pride 


' in giving them their own Names, (by _ 
which they run a great while in Rome) 


asin memory of fome great Serviceor 
Pleafure, they had done their Country 5 
fo that not only Laws and Battels, but 


feveral forts.of Apples or Ma/a, and. 


of Pears, were: called Muzlian and 
Claudian, Pompeyax ‘and Tiberian, and 


' ere 


by. 
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by feveral other fuch Noble Names. 

Thus the Fruits of Rome, in about an 
hundred years, came from Conntries as 
far as their Conquefts had reached, and 
like Learning,Architeture, Painting and 
_ Statuary, made their great advances in 
Htaly, about the Axgaften Age. What 
was of moft requeft, in their common 
Gardens, in Virgil’s time, or at leaft in 
His Youth, may be conjetured, by the 
Defcription of His ald Corycian’sGarden, 
in the Fourth of the Georgicks, which 


begins, 
Nama; fib Ochalie memini me turribus altis. 


_ Among Flowers, the Rofes had the 
firft place, efpecially a kind which bore 
twice a year 5 and none other forts are 
here mention’d befides the Narciffus, 
tho the Violet and the Lilly were very 
common and the next in efteem, efpe- 
cially the Breve Lillium, which was the 
Tuberenfe. The Plants he mentions, are 
the Apzxm, which tho commonly inter- 
preted Parfly, yet comprehends all forts 
of Smallage, whereof Sellary is one, Cu- 
cumis, which takes in all forts of Me- 
Jons, as well asCucumbers$ Olas, which 
isa common Word for all forts of Pot- 

a | herbs. © 
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herbs and Legtimes ; Verbenas, which 
fignifies all kinds of Sweet or Sacred 
Plants, that were ufed for adorning the 


i 
\ 
st - 


Altars, as Bays, Olive, Rofemary, Mir- 
tle 5 the Acanthus feems to be what we - 


call Pericanthes but what their Hedera 
were, that deferved:place in a Garden, 


I cannot gues; unleis they had forts'of 


Ivy unknown to uss_nor what His Vef- 
cuz Papaver was,. fince Poppies with us 


are of no ufé in eating. The Fruits 


mentioned, are only Apples, Pears, and 


- Plums; for Olives, Vines, and Figs 


were grown to beFruits of their F ields, 


rather than of: their Gardens... The 
Shades. were the Elm, the Pine, the. 
Lime-tree, and the Platanus, or Plane- 
tree; whofe Leaf and Shade, of allo- 
thers, was the moft in requeft ; andha- 


' ving been brought out of Perfia, was 


fach an Inclination among the Greeks 


and Romans , that they ufally fed it 


with Wine inftead of Water 3: they be- 
lieved this Tree loved that Liquor, as 
well as thofe that ufed to drink under 
its Shades which was a great humour 
and cuftom, and perhaps gave rife to: 


the other, by obferving the growth of — 


the Tree, or largenefs of the Leafs, 


where much Wine was fpilt or left, and™ 


thrown upon the Roots, — "Tis 
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"Tis great pity the haft which Virgi 
feems here tohave been in, fhould have 
hindered Him from entring farther into 
the Account or Inftrucions of Gard- 
ning,which Hefaid Hecould have given, 
and which He feems to have fo much 
efteemed and loved, by that admirable 
Picture of this old Man’s Felicity, which 
He draws, like fo great a Mafter, with 
one ftroke of a Pencil, in thofe Four 


Words: 2: 
Regum equabat opes animis. 


That in the midft of thefe fmall Poffef- 
fions, upon .a’ few Acres of barren 
ground, yet He equalled all the Wealth 
and Opulence of Kings,in the Eafe,Con- 
tent, and Freedom of His Mind. 

Tam not fatisfied with the common 
Acception of the Male Aurea, for O- 
ranges 3 nor dol find:any paflage in the 
Authors. of that Agé, which gives,me 
the Opinion, that thefe were otherwife 
known to the Romans than as Fruits of 
the Eaftern Climats. I fhould take their 
— Mala Aurea to be rather fome kind of 
Apples, fo called from the golden Co- 
lour, asfomeare amongttus; for other- 
wife, the Orange-trée is too Noble, . 
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the beauty, tafte and {mell of its Fruit,. 


in the Perfume and Vertue of its Flow- 
ers, in‘the perpetual Verdure of its 
Leaves, and in the excellent ufes of all 
thefe, both for Pleafureand Health, not 


to have deferved any. particular men- 


tion in the Writings of an Age and Na- 


- tion, fo refined and exquilite in all forts 


of delicious Luxury. | 
| Fhe charming Defcription /77g7/ makes 
of the Happy Apple, muft be intended 


either for the Citron, or for fome fort . 
of Orangé growing in Media,which was | 


either fo proper to that Country, as not: 
to grow in any other (asa certain fort 
of Fig was to Dama/fcus) or tohave loft 
its Vertue by changing Soyls, ortohave 
had its effect of curing fome fort of 
Poyfon that was ufual in that Country, 
but particular to it: | cannot forbear in- 
ferting thefe few Lines, out. of the fe- 
cond of Vergil’s Georgicks, not having 
ever heard any body elfe take notice of 
them. 


Media fert triftes fuccos tardumq; faporent | 


Felicis Mali, quo non prefentius allan, 
Pocula fi quando feve infecere Noverce, 
Auxilium venit, ac mémbris agit atra ve- 
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Ipfa ingens arbos, faciemq; fimilima lauro, 
t fi non alios late jattaret odores, 
Laurus crit, foliahaud ullis labentia ventis, 
Flos apprima tenax, animas & olentia 
Medi 
Ora fovent illo, ac fenibus medicantur ax- 


helis. 
Media brings poyfonows herbs, and the flat 


tate | 
Of = ble(t Apple,than which ne'rewas found 
A help more prefent, when curft Stepdames 
mix 
Their mortal Cups, to drive the Venone out. 
"Tis a large Tree, and like a Bays in bne, 
And did it not {uch Odours caft about, 
*Twould be a Bays, the leafs with no winds 
fall, 
The Flowers all excel s with thefe the Medes 
Perfume their Breaths, and cure old parfe 
’ Men. 


The Tree being fo like a Bays or- 
Lawrel,the flow or dull tafte of the Ap- 
ple, the Vertue of it againft Poyfon, 
feem to defcribe the Citron. The 
Perfume of the’ Flowers and Vertues 
of them, to cure ill Sents of Mouth or 
Breath, or fhortnefs of Wind in pur- 
fie old Men, feemto agree moft with 
 theOrange : If Flos apprima tenax,mean 

| only 


ne Ot o.: 

only the Excellence of the Flower a- 
bove all others, ic may be intended 
for the Orange : If it fignifies the Flow- 
ers growing moft upon the tops of the 
Trees, it may be rather the Citron; fot . 
I have been.fo ctirious, as to bring upa_ 


_ Citron from a Kernel, which at twelve 


years age, beganto flowers and I ob- - 


‘ferved all the Flowers to grow upon 


the top Branches of the Tree, but to be 
nothing fo high or fweet-fented, as the 
Orange. On the other fide, I have al- 
ways heard Oranges to pafs for a Cordi- 
al Juyce,and a great Prefervative againft 
the Plague, which is a fort of Venom s 
fo that I know not to which of thee 
we are to afcribe thislovely Pi@ture of 
theHappy Apples but fam fatishied by 


" §t, chat neither of them was at all com- 


mion, if at all known in Jéaly, at that 
time or long after, though the Fruit be 
now {fo frequent there in Ftelds (atleaft 
in fome patts): and make fo common 
and delicious a part of Gardning, even 
in thefe Northern Clymats. | 
~ In thefe Countries our Gardetis are | 
very different i what they were in 
Greece and Italy, and from what they 
are now in thofe Regions in Spain, or | 
the Southern parts of France: And as 
| H2 ~°  ~ mott 
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moft general Cuftoms in Countries grow 
from the different nature of Climats, 
Soyls, or Situations, and from the ne- 
ceffities or saan! they impofe, fo do 
thefe. 

In the warmer Regions, Fruits and 
Flowers of the beft forts are fo com- 
mon, and of fo eafie ProduGion, that 
they grow in Fields, and are not worth 
the coft of inclofing, or the care of 
more than ordinary cultivating. Onthe 
other fide, the great Pleafures of thofe 
Climats are‘coolnefs of Air, and what 
ever looks cool even to the Eyes, and 
relieves them from the unpleafant fight 
of dufty Streets or parched Fields. This 
‘makes the Gardens of thofe Countries 
_ be chiefly valued by largenefs of Extent 
(which gives greater play and opennefs 
of Air) by Shades of Trees, by fre- 
- quency of living Streams or Fountains, 
.by Perfpectives, by Statues, and by 
Pillars and Obelisks of Stone fcattered 
up and down, which. all .confpire to 
make any place look freth and cool: 
On the contrary, the more Northern 
Climats, as they. fuffer little by Heat, 
make little Provifion againft it, and are 
carelefs of Shade, and feldom curious in 
Fountains. Good Statues are in the 

reach 


| ss | | 
reach of: few Men, and common ones 
are generally and juftly defpifed or neg- 
leGed. But no forts of good Fruits or 
Flowers, being Natives of the Climats, _ 


_ or ufual among us, (nor indeed the beft 


forts of Plants; Herbs, Sallads'for our 


Kitchin Gardens themfelves) and’ the 


beft Fruits not ripening without the ad- 
vantage of Walls or Palifades, by re-~ 
fleGien of-the faint Heat we receive 
from the Sun, our Gardens are made of 
{maller Compafs,feldom exceeding four, 
fix, or eight Acres, inclofed with Walls, - 
and taid out ina manner wholly for ad= 


. vantage of Fruits, Flowers, and the Pro- 


a 


duc of Kitchin Gardens in all forts of 
Herbs, Sallads, Plants and Legumes, for 
,the common ufe of Tables. . 2 
Thefe are ufually the Gardens of 
England and ‘Holland , as the firft fort 
arethofe of Italy, and were fo of old. In 
the more temperate parts of Fraxce, and. 
in Brabant (where I take Gardning to. — 
be atits greateft height) they are com- 
pofed of both forts, the extent more — 
fpacious than ours, part laid out for: 
Flowers, others for Fruits, fome Stan-- 


dards, fome againft Walls or Pali- * 


fades,fome for Foreft Treesand Groves: © 
for Shade, fome parts wild, {ome exaé,. 
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and Fountains much in requeft among 
them. | 
_ But after fo much ramble into Anttent 
Times, and remote Places, to return 
home and confider the prefent way and 
humour of our Gardning in Exglend, 
which feem to have grown into fuch 
Vogue, and to have been fo mightily 
improved, in three or four and twenty 
years of His Majefties Reign, that per- 
haps few Countries are before us, either 
in the Elegance ofour Gardens,orin the 
‘number of our Plants; and I believe 
none equals us inthe Variety of Fruits, 
which may juftly be called good; and 
om the earlieft Cherry and Strawberry 
to the laft Apples and Pears, may ftr- 
nifh every day of the circling year. For 
the Tafte and Perfection of what we 
efteem the beft,I may truly fay, that the 
French who have eaten my Peaches and. 
Grapesat Sdcezin no very ill year, have 
generally concluded, that the laft are 
as good asany they havé eatenin brance 
on this fide Foxstainbleax, and the firft 
as good asany they have eat inGafcony; 
I mean thofe which come from the 
Stone, and are properly called Peaches, 
not thofe which are hard, and are term- 
ed Paviess for thefe cannot grow in too 
eee warm 
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‘warm a-Climat, nor ever be good ina 


cold, and are better at Madrid than in» 
‘Gafcony it felf: Italians have agreed, 


My White Figs to be as good as any of 
that fort in Italy, which is the earlier 


‘kind of White Fig there; for in the 
ater kind , and the blue, we cannot 


come near.the warm Climats, no more 
than in the Frontigzac or Mufcat Grape. 
My Orange-trees are as large as any I 


ifaw, when I was young in France, ex- 


cept thofe of Fountaizblean, or what I 
have feen fince in the Low Countries , 


_except fome very old ones of the Prince 
-of Oranges 5 as laden with Flowers as 
any can well be, as full of Fruit as I 


fuffer or defire them, and as well tafted 
as arecommonly brought over, except 


the beft forts of Seviland Portugal. And 


thus much [ could not but fay, in de- 
fence of our Climat, which is fo much 
and {fo generally decried abroad , by 


thofe who never faw it, or if they have 
_ been here, have yet perhaps feen no © 


more of it, than what belongs to Inns, 


_ orto Taverns and Ordinaries, who ac- 


cufe our Country for their own De- 
faults, and {peak ill, not only of our 
Gardens and Houfes, but of our Hu- 
mours, our Breeding, our Cuftoms and 

. As Manners 
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Mannersof Life, by what they have ob- 
ferved of the meaner and bafer fort of 
Mankind and of Company among us, 
_ beeaufe they wanted themfelves perhaps 
cither Fortune or birth, either Quality 
or Merit, to introduce them among the 
good. | | 
I muft needs add one thing more in 
favour of our Climat, which I heard 
the King fay , and Ithought new and 
right, and truly like a King of Exglard 
thatloved and efteemed His own Coun- 
try: Twas inreply to fome of the Ccm- 
pany that wercreviling our Climat, and 
extolling thofe of Italy and Spain, or at 
leaft of Fravce 3 He faid, He thought 
that was the bcft Climat,' where He 
could be abroud in the Air with Plea- 
fure, orat leaft without Trouble and 
Inconvenience, the moft days of the 
Year, and the moft hours of the Day 5 
and this He thought He could be in 
Exgland, more than in any Country He 
knew of in Exrope. And I believe it is 
true, not only of the hot and the cold, 
but even among cur Neighbours in 
France and. the Low-Countries them- 
felves, where the Heats or the Colds, 
and Changesof Seafons, are lefs treata- 
ble than they are with us. -. a 
pe Enea ice The” 
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The truth is, our Climat, wants no 


. Heat to produce excellent Fruits, and 
- the Default of it, is only the fhort Sea- 


fon of our Heats or Summers, by which 
many of the later are left behind and 


amperfe& with us. But all fuch as are 


ripe before the end of Axguft, are for | 
ought I know, as good with us.as an y 
where elfe. This makes me efteem the 
true Region of Gardens in Exglavd to 
be thecompafs of Ten Miles about Loz- 


don, where the accidental warmth of 


Air, from the Fires and Steaths of fo 
vaft a Town, .makes Fruits as well as 
Corn a great deal forwarder than in | 
Hampfhire or Wiltfbire, though more 


- Southward by a full Degree. 


_ There are, befides the Temper of 
our Climat, two things particular to us, 
that contribute much to the Beauty and 
Elegance of our Gardens, which are the 
Gravel of our Walks, and the fineniefs 
and almoft perpetual Greennefs of our 
Turf. The firft is not known any where 


-elfé, and which leaves all their dry | 


Walks in other Countries very unplea- 


fant and uneafie. The othercannotbe 


found in France or in Holland aswe have 


At, the Soyl. not admitting that finenefs 


of Blade in Holland , nor the Sun that 
i re Greennefs 
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Greennefs in France during moft of the 
Summer 3; nor indeed is it to be found 
but in the fineft of our Soyls. | 
Who-ever begins a Garden, ought in 
the firft place and above all, to confi- 
der the Soyl, upon which the tafte of 
not only His Fruits, but His Legumes, 
and even Herbsand Sallads, will wholly 
depend, and the default of Soy! is — 
without remedy 5 for although all Bor-. 
ders of Fruit may be made, with what 
Earth you pleafe (if you will be at the 
charge) yet it.muft be renewed in two 
or three years,or it runs into the nature 
of the Ground where ’tis brought. Old 
‘Trees fpread their Roots further than 
any Bodies Care extends, or the Forms 
of the Garden will allows and after ail, 
where the Soy! about you 4s ill, the Air 


_ is fo too in a Degree, and has Influence - 


upon the tafte of Fruit. What Horace 
fays of the productions of Kitchin Gar- 
dens under the Name of Caw/is, is true . 
of all the beft forts of Fruits, and ma 
determine the choice of Soyl for i 
Gardens. 


Caule fuburbano qui i fice cis.crevit in agris 
sata — wibil eft. elutins bortis. 


Plants — 
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| Plants from dry Fields thofe of the Town 


excel, — he 
Nothing more taftlefs is than water'd 

. grounds. © a 

: | Any Man had better throw away His 


,  Careand His Mony upon any thing elfe, 
; than upon a Garden in wet or moift 
; Ground : Peaches and Grapes will have 
, Mo taftebutupen a Sand or Gravel ; but 
the richer thefe are the.betters and nei- 
ther Sallads, Peafe or Beans have at all 
the tafte upon a Clay or rich Earth, as 
, _ they have upon either of the others,tho 
, the Size and Colour of Fruits and Plants 
, may perhaps be more upon the worfe 
Soyls. a — 
Next to your.choice of. ot is to fuit 
_ your Plantsto your Ground, fince of 
this every one is not Matters; though — 
: perhaps Varro’s Judgment upon this cafe, 
' 4s the wifeft and the beft: For to one 
"that asked Him What He (bould do, if 
* His Father or Anceftors had left Him a 
' Seat inanill Air, or upon an illSoyl?He | | 
* anfwered, Why fell it and buy ano- 
_ ther in good. But what if Icannot get — 
half the worth ? Why then take a quar- 
' ter, but however fell it, or any thing 
' Father than Hive upon it. 2 


! 
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Of all forts of Soyl, the beft is that 
upon a Sandy Gravel, or a Rofiny Sand5 
whoeyer Ites upon either of thefe, may 
run boldly into all the beft fort of 
Peaches and Grapes, how fhallow 
foever the Turf be upon them 5 and 
whatever other Tree will thriye in thefe 
Soyls, the Fruit fhall be of much finer 
tafte than any other: A richer Soy] will 
do well enough for Apricocks, Plums, 
Pears or Figs 3. but ftill the more of 
the Sand in your Earththe better, and 
the worfe the more of the Clay, which 
is proper for Oaks, and no other Tree 
that I know of. 

Fruits fhould be fuited to the Climat 
- among us, as well as theSoy] ; for there 
are degrees of one and the_ other in 
England, where ’tis to little purpofe to 
plant any of thebeft Fruits, as Peaches 
or Grapes, hardly I doubt beyond 
Northampton(bire at the fartheft North- 
wards and I thought it very prudent 
ina Gentleman of my Friends in Stef- 
_ fordfhire, who is a great Lover of His 
Garden, to pretend no higher, though 
His Soy! be good enough, than to the 
perfection of Plums, and in thefe Cby. 
beftowing South Walls upon them) He 
has very well fucceeded, which He could. 
Sy . neves 
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never have dorie in attempts upon 
Peaches and Grapes; and agood Plum 
is certainly better than an ill Peach, 
When I was at Cofevelt with that 
‘Bifhop of Munffer that made fo much 
no#fe in His time, I obferved~- no other 
Trees but Cherries in a great Garden 
He had ‘made... He told me the reafon 
was, Becaufe He:found no other Fruit 
would ripen well in that Climat, or up- 
on. that Soyl,' and. therefore inftead of 
being curious in others, He:had only 
been fo,1n the forts of that, whereof He 
had fo many, as never to be without 
them from May to the end of Septen- 
ber. oP a 
As to the-fize of a Garden, which 
will perhapsin time grow extravagant 
among us, i think from four or five to 
feven or eight: Acres, isas much as any 
_.Gentleman need defign, and will furnifh 
as much of alt that ts expected from it 
as any Nobleman will have occafion ‘to 
ufe in His Family. re eae 
In every Garden four things: are ne- 
ceflary to be provided for, Flowers, 
Fruit, Shade, and Water; arid who- 
ever Jaysout a Garden without all thefe, 
muft not pretend it in any perfection: 
It ought to: lie to the beft parts of the 
- Houle, 
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Houfe, or tothofe of the Mafter’s com- 

moneft ufe, fo as to be but like one of 
the Rooms out of which you ftep into 

another. The part of your Garden 

next your Houfe, ( befides the Walks 

that go round it) fhould be a Parterre 

for Flowers, or Grafs-plots bordered 

with Flowers 3 or if, according to the 

newelt mode, it be caft all into Grafs- 

plots and Gravel-walks, the drinef& of 
thefe fhould be relieved with Fountains, 

and the plainnefs of thofe with Statues 3 

otherwife, if large, they have anill effe@ 

upon the Eye. However the part next 

the Houfe fhould be open, and no other 

Fruit but upon the Walls. If this take 

up one half of the Garden, the other 

fhould be Fruit-Trees,unlefs fome Grove 

for Shade lye in the middle, If it take 

up a third part only; then. the next 

third may be Dwarf-Trees, and the laft 

Standard Fruits or elfe the Second 

‘Part Fruit-trees, and the third all forts. 
of Winter- greens, which provide for 

all Seafons of the year. _ - 

I will not enter upon any account of 
Flowers , having only pleafed my felf 
with feeing or {melling them, and not 
troubled my felf with the Care, which 
is more the Ladies part than the Mens, 
| y 3 yO but 
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but the Succefs is wholly in the Gard: 
ner. For Fruits, the beft we have ia 
Exgland, or I believe can ever hope for, © 
are, of Peaches, the White and Red 
Mazdlin, the Minion, the Chevrenfe, the 
Rawmboulla, the Musk, the Admirable, 


- which ‘1s late, all the reft are either vari- 


fied by Names, or not to be named — 
with thefe, nor worth troubling a Gar- 
den, in my Opinion. Of the Pavies or 
Hard Peaches, I know none good here 
but the Newingtoz, nor will that eafily 
hang till *tis full ripe. The forward 
Peachesare to beefteemed only becaufe 
they areearly, but yet fhould find room 
in a good Garden, at leaft: the White — 
and Brown Nutmeg, the Perfianz, and 
the Violet Musk. The only good Ne- 
Gorins are the Murry and the French 3 
of thefe there are two forts, one very 
round, the other fomething long, but 


the round is the beft: Of the Murry 


there are feveral forts, but being all 
hard, they are feldom well ripened 


with us. 


Of Grapes, the beft are the Chaffelss, . 
which is the better fort of our White | 
Mufcadin, (as the ufual Name was); a- - 
bout Sheez, ‘tis called the Pearl. Grape, 


and ripens well enough in common 
so years, © 
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years, but not fo well as the commot 
Black or Currand, which is fomething 
a worfe Grape. The Parfly is good 
and proper enough to our Climat, but 
- all white Froztiniacks are difficult, and 
feldom ripe unlefs in extraordinary Sum- 
mers. : - 

I have had the Honour of bringing 
over four forts into Exgalud 5 the Ar- 
boyfe from the Frazche Conte, which is a 
{mall white Grape, or rather runs into 
fome {mall and fome greatupon the fame 
Bunch 3 it agrees well with our Climat, 
butis very choice in Soy!,and muft have 
a fliarp Gravels itis the moft deliciousof 
all Grapes that are not Mufcat.The Bur- 
gundy, which is a grizelin or pale red, 
and of all othersis fureft to ripen in 
our Climat, fo thatI have‘never known 
therm to fail one Summer thefe fifteen 
years, when all others have, and have 
had it very good upon an Eaft Wall: A 
Black Mufcat, which is called the Dow- 
ager, and ripens as well asthe common _ 
White Grape. And the fourth is the 
| Grizelin Frontignac, being of that Co- 
Jour, and the higheft of that Tafte, and 
the nobleft of all Grapes I ever eat in 
Exgland, but requires the hotteft Wall 
and the fharpeft Gravel, and muft be 
bs favolr- 
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favoured by the Summer too,tobevery 
good. All thefe are, I fuppofe, by this 


1 time, pretty common among fome 
Gardnersin my Neighbourhood, as well 


as feveral Perfons of Quality 5 for Ihave 
éver thought all things of this kind, the 
commoner they are made, the better. . 


| Of Figs there are among us the | 
: White, the Blue, and the Tawny: The . 


Yaft is very finall, bears ill, and I think 
but a Bawble. Of the Blew there are 
two orthree forts, but little different, 
one fomething longer than the other 5 


_ but that kind which {wells moft is ever 


the beft. Of the White f know. but two’ 
forts, and both excellent, one ripe in 
the beginning of Fly, the other in the — 
énd of September, and is yellower than 
the firft 5; but this is hard to be found’ 
among us, and difficult to'raife, though’ 
anexcelient Fruit. = 
_ OF Apricocks the beft are the comy 
mon old fort, and the largeft Mafculin, 
of which thislaft is much improved by 
budding upon’ a Peach Stock. I efteem’ 
none of this Fruit but the Braffels Apri- 
- ¢ock, which grows a Standard, and 1s 
one of the beft Fruits we have, and 
which I firft brought over among us. — 


Eo The 
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_'The number of good Pears, efpect- 
ally Summer, is very great, but the beft 
are the Blanguct, Robin, Rouflelet,Ro- 
fati, Sans Pepin, Jargonell. OF the 
Autumn, the-Buree, the Vertelongue, 
and the Bergamot. Of the Winter, the 
Vergoluz, Chafferay, St. Michael, St. 
Germain, and Ambret: T efteem the 
Bon-Cretien with us good for nothing 
but to Bake. - | | 
_.° Of Plums the beft are St. Julian,’ St. 
Catharine, white and blew Pedrigon, 
ce gtiaaa Sheen-Plum, and Che- 
‘{ton. , 
Beyond the forts I have named, none 
I think need trouble himfelf, but mul- 
tiply thefe, rather than make room for 
more kind$3 and f am content to leave 
this Regifter, having been fo often de- 
fired it by my Friends upon their defigns 
of Gardning. | ed 2 
I need fay nothing of Apples, being 
fo. well known among us 3 but the beft 
of our Climat,- and I believe of all o- 
thers, is tie Gelden Pippin, and for all 
forts of ufes: The next is-the Kentifh 
Pippin, but thefe I think are as far from 
their perfection with.us as Grapes, and 
yield to thofe of Normandy, as thefe to 
thofe in Azjox, and even thefe to thofein. 
| co _- Gaf- 
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Qafeony, In other Fruits the defect of | 


Sun is in a great meafure fupplied by the 
advantage of Walls. | 
. The next care to that of fuiting Trees — 


with the Soy], is that of fuiting Fruits to. 


the Pofition of Walls. Grapes, Peaches, 
and Winter Pears to be good, miuft be 
planted upon full South or South-eaft 3 


” Figs are beft upon South-eaft, but will 


do well upon Eaft, and South-Weft : 
Fhe Weft are proper for Cherries,Plums 
or Apricocks, but all of them are im- - 
proved by aSouth Wall both as toearly: _ 
and taft: North,North-Weft, or North- 

Fatt, deferve nothing but Greens; thefe: 
fhould be divided by Woodbmesor Jet-: 
femins between every. Green,’ and the: 
other Walls, by a Vine between every 
Fruit-Tree 5. the beft forts upon. the’ 


‘South-Walls, the common White and: 


Black upon Eaft and Weft, becaufe the 
ether Trees: being many of them (efpe-: 
cially Peaches.) very tranfitory, fome 
apt to die with hard Winters, others to 
be cut down and make room for new 
Fruits; Without this Method the Walls. 
are left for feveral Years unfurmfhed 5: ’ 
whereas the Vines on each fide cover’ 


the void {pace in. one Summer, and! 
when the other Trees are'grown, make 


e 
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only a Pillar between them of two or 
three Foot broad. _ 
Whoever would have the beft Fruits 
sn the moft perfection our Climat will | 
allow, fhould not only take care of giv- 
ing chem asmuch Sun, but alfo as much 
Air ashe can; no Tree, unlefs Dwarf, 
fhould be fuffered to grow within Forty 
Foot of your beft Walls, but the far- 
ther they lie open, is ftill the better. 
Of all others this Care is moft neceflary 
in Vines, which are obferved abroad to 
make the beft Wines, where they lie 
- upon fides of Hills, and fo moft 
fed to the Airand the Winds. The way 
of pruning them too, ts beft learnt from 
the Vineyards, where you fee nothing 
in Winter, but what looks like a dead | 
ftump; and upon our Walls, they 
‘fhould be left but like a ragged Staff, 
not above two or threeEyesat moft up- 
on the Bearing Branches; and the low-~ 
er tle Vine, and fewer the Branches, the 
Grapes will be {till the better. oe 
_ The beft Figure of a Garden's either — 
a Square oran Oblong, and eitherupon. | 
4Flat ora Defcent; they have all their 
Beauties, but the beft I efteem an Ob~« 
long upon a Defcent. The Beauty, the 
Air,’ “7, make amends for the 
| — OXe 


- 
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expence, which is very great in finifhing 
and fupporting the Terras-walks, in le- 


veiling the Parterres, and in the ftone 
_ Stairs that areneceflary from one to the 


€ 
~ 


other. a a 

The perfecteft Figure of a Garden tf 

ever faw, either at home or abroad,,. 
was that of Moor-Park in Hartfordjbire - 


when I knew ic about thirty years ago. 


It was made by the Countefs of Bed- 
ford, efteemed among the greateft Wits 
of Her time, and celebrated by Dr. 
Donne 5 and with very pees Ex- 
cellent Contrivance, and much -Coft 5 
but greater Sums may be thrown away 
without effe& or Honour, if there want 
Senfe in proportion to Mony, or if Na- 
tufe be not followed, which I take to 
be the great Rule in this, and perhaps 
in every thing elfe,as far as the Condu& 


- not only of our Lives, but our Govern- 
ments, And whether the greateft of 
mortal Men fhould attempt the forcing 
of Nature, may beft be judged, by ob- 


ferving how feldom God Almighty does 
‘it Himfelf, by fofew true and undifpu- 
ted Miracles, as we fee or hear ‘of m 
the World. For my own part, I know 
not three wiferPrecepts for the Conduct — 
gither of Princes or private Men, than 

a | I 3 -oSere 
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ensekess Servare Mod HI Finemgs tueri, 
Naturamqs; fequi. a ee 


Becaufe I take the Garden I have-na- 
med, to have been in all kinds the moft 
Dbeautiful.and perfect, at leaft in- the 
.Figure and Difpofition, that I have ever 
feen, I wil] defcribe it fora Model to 
thofe that meet with fuch a Situation, 
and are above the regards of common 
Expence: It lies on the fide of a Hill, 
(upon which the Houfe ftands) but not 
-very fteep. The length of the Houfe, 
where the beft Rooms ,‘and of moft 
-ufeor pleafure are,jiesupon the breadth 
-of the Garden, the great Parlour opens 
into the ‘middle of a Terras. Gravel- 
walk that lies even ‘with: it, and which 
‘may be as]:remember about three hun- 


_ dred Paces Jong, and broad in Proporr — | 


tron, the Border fet. with Standard 
-Lawrels, and at large diftances,, which 

' pfravethe Beauty of Orange-Trees ont of 
Flower and Fruit; -from this Walk are 
three Defcents by.many {tone Steps in 
the middleand at each end, into a'very 
‘Jarge Parterre. This 1s divided inte 
Quarters by Gravel Walks, and adorn- 
ed with:two, Foyntains-and eight Stay 
re eam te sie oh on ae ; . “tues - 


ese v 
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ues in the feveral Quarters; at the end © 
» of the Terras Walk are two Summer- 
_ -Houfes, and the fides of the Parterre 
are ranged with two large Cloyfters 
i ‘open to the Garden 5 upon Arches 6f 
, ‘Stone, and ending with two other Sum- 
» ‘amer-Houfes even with the Cloyfters,, 
+ ‘which aré paved with Stone, and de- 
; ‘figned for Walks of Shade, . there bejng 
; none other in the whole Parterre. Over 
. tthefe two. Cloyfters are ‘two Terraffes 
: covered with Lead,and fenced with Ba 
» lufters, and the Paffage into thefe airy 
: ‘Walks is out of the two Summer-Hou- 
y -fesat the end of the firft Ferras-walk, 
; ‘ The Cloyfter facing the South is cover- 
; €d with Vines, and would: have been 
, proper for an Orange-houfe, and the 
4 Other for Myrtles, or other more com- 
: mon Greens, and had,I doubt not, beer 
, aft for that purpofe , ‘if-this piece’ of 
, Gardning ‘had been ‘then in as much 
, Vogue as it is now. oe ae 
! 
| 
| 


, + ’From'the middle of this Parterre is 4 _ 
| defcent by many ftéps flying on each 
| fide of a&Grotto that Kes between them 
(covered with Lead and Flat) -into the 
lower Garden, which is all Fruit-trees 
ranged about the feveral Quarters of .a 
Wildesnefs which is very fhady ; the _ 
_— 14 Walks . 
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‘Walks here are all green, the Grotte 
jmbelifb'd with Figures of Shell Reck 
work, Fountains and Water-works. If 
the Hill had not ended with the lower 
Garden, and the Wall were not bound- 
ed byacommon way “| a through 
the Park, they might have added a 
third Quarter of all Greens; but this 
want is fupplied by a Garden on the 
other fide the Houfe, which is all of 
that fort, very wild, fhady, and adorne 
ed with rough Rock-work and Foun; 
tains. | : 

' This was Moor-Park, when I was ac- 
_ quainted with it, and the {weeteft place, 
I think, that I have feen in my Life, ei- 
ther before or fince,at home or abroad; 
what it is now I can give little account, 

having paffed through feveral hands 

that have made great Changes in Gar- 

dens as well as Houfe; but theremem: 

brance of what it was, is too pleafant 

ever to forget, and therefore I do not 

believe to have mjftaken the Figure of 

it, which may ferve for a Pattern to thé 

beft Gardens of our manner, and that 

are moft proper for our Country and 


What 
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What Ihave faid of the beft Forms 


gf Gardens, is meant only of fuch as 
‘are in fome fort regular 5 for there may 


be other Forms wholly irregular, that . 
may, for ought I know, have more 
Beauty than any of the others 5 but 
they mutt owe it to fome extraordinary | 
difpofitions of Nature in the Seat, or 
fome great race of Fancy or Judgment 
in theContrivance, which may reduce 
many difagreeing parts into fome Fi- | 
gure, which fhall yet upon the whole, 
be vety agreeable. Something of this 
I have feen in fome places, but heard 
more of it from others, . who have liv= 
ed much among the Chinefes 3 a People, 
whofe way of thinking, feems to lie as 
wide of ours in Ewrope, as their Coun- 
try does. Among us, the Beauty of | 


Building and Planting is placed chiefly, 
4m fome certain Proportions, Symme- 
tries, or Uniformities;. our Walks and 
our Trees ranged fo, as to anfwer one 
another, and at exact Diftances. The 
Chinefes {corn this way of — and 


fay aBoy that can tell: an hundred, may 


plant ‘Walks of Trees in {trait Lines,and 
over againft one another, and to what 
Length and Extent He pleafes. But their 
greatelt reach of Imagination, is em- 
os ployed 
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ployed in contriving Figurés, where the 
Beauty fhall be great,and ftrike the Eye, 
but without any order or difpofition of 
parts, that fhall be commonly or eafly 


| * obferv'd. And though we havehardly 


any Notion of this fort of Beauty, ‘yet 
they have a particular Word to exprefs 
ats and where they find it hit their Eye 
at firft fight, they fay the Sherawadgi is 
fine er is admirable, or any fuch expref- 
— fion of Efteem. And whoever obferves 
the Work upon the beft India Gowns, 
or the painting upon their beft Skreens 
or Purcellans, will fmd. their Beauty is 


~ alll of this kind (thatis ) without order. 


Bat I fhould hardly advife any of thefe 
Attempts in the Figure of Gardens. a- 
-mong:us; ‘they are Adventures.ef too 
hard: atchievement for any common 
‘Hands ; and though there may be more 
Honour if they fucceed well, yet there ix 
more Difhonour if they fail, and: ’tis 
twenty to one they. will; whereas: in 
regniar Figures , ’tis hard to make. any 
great and remarkable Fanlts. 3°... 
- The Pidurel have met. with, in fome 
- relations of'a Garden made by a Datch 
Governor of their Colony, upon the: 
_ Cape de Buen Efperagce isadmirable,and. 
_ defcribed to.be of an Oblong-Figure, 

Me very 


- 
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very large Extent, and divided inte 
four Quarters by long and crofs Walks, 
ranged with ‘all forts of Orange-trees, 
Lemmons, Limes, and Citrons each of 
thefe four Quarters is planted with the 
Trees, Fruits, Flowers and Plants that 
are native and ‘proper to each of the © 
four parts of the World 3 foas in this 
one Inclofure are to be found the feve- 
ral Gardens of Exrope, Afia, Africk, and 
America. There could not be in my 
mind, a greater Thought of a Gardner, 
nora nobler [dea of a Garden, nor bet- 
ter fuited or chofen for the Climat, 
which is about Thirty Degrees, and 
may pafs for the He/perides of our Age, 
whatever or where-ever the other was. 
Yet this isagreed by all to havebeen in 
the Iflands or Continent upon the South: 
Welt of Africa, but what their Forms 
or their Fruits were, none that I know, 
pretend to tell 5 nor whether their 
Golden Apples were for tafte, or only 


' for fight, as thofe of Montezuma were 


in Mexico, who had large Trees with 
Stocks, Branches, Leafs and Fruits, all 
admirably: compofed and wrought of 
Gold; but this was only ftupendiousin 
coft and art, and‘anfwers not at all in 
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mry Opinion, the delicious Varieties of 
Nature in other Gardens. 
What I have faid of Gardning , is 
— enough for any Gentleman to 
now, fo as to make no great Faults, 
- mor be.much impofed upon, in the De- 
_* figns of that kind, which I think ought 
to be applauded and encouraged in all 
Countries. That and building being a 
fort of Creation , that raifé beautiful 
Fabricks and Figures out of nothing , 
_ that make the Convenience and Plea- 
- fare of all private Habitations, that em- 
ploy many Hands, and circulate much 
ony among the poorer fort and Arti- 
gans, that are a Publick Service to ones 
Country, by the Example as well as 
effect, which adorn the Scene, improve 
the Earth, and even the Air it felf in 
fome Degree. The reft that belongs ta 
this Subje&, muft be a Gardners part, 
upon whofe Skill, Diligence and Care, 
the Beauty of theGrounds, and Excel- 
lence of the Fruits will.much depend. 
Though if the Soyl and Sorts be well 
chofen, well fuited, and difpofed ta 
the Walls, the Ignorance or Carelefnefs 
of the Servants can hardly leave the 
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1 wilf not enter further upon His 


Trade, than to advife Him in all Plans 


tations either for His Mafter or Himfelf, 
to draw his Trees out of fome Nurfery 


. that is upon a leaner and lighter Soy! 
than his own where he removes them 3 


without this care they will not thrive 


in feveral years, perhaps never, and 


muft make way for new, which fhould 
be avoided all that can be; for Life is 
too fhort and uncertain,to be renewing 
often your Plantations. The Walls of 
your Garden without their Furnitare, 
Jook as ill as thofe of your Houfe 3 fa 
that you cannot dig up your Garden toe 
eften, nor too feldom cut it down. 

I may perhaps be allowed to know 


- fomething of this Trade, fince I have 


fo long allowed my felf to be good for 
nothing elfe, which few Men will do, 
or enjoy their Gardens, without often 
looking abroad to fee how other mat- 
ters play, what Motions. in the State, 
and what Invitations they may hope for 
into other Scenes, , | 


For my own part, as the Country — 


Life, and this part of it more particu-. 
larly, were theInclination of my Youth 
it felf, fo they are the Pleafure of my 


_ Age 5 and Ican truly fay, that among ~ 
- many 


- 
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ony great Employments that have 
fsicn to my fhare, I have never asked 
or fought for any one of them, but have 
of en endeavoured to efcape from them, 
in¢o the eafe and freedom of a private 
Scene, where a Man may go bis own 
way and his own Pace, in the common 

Patas or Circles of Life. | 


Ioter cuntha leges & percusitabere dottes 
Qua rotione queas traducere leniter evn, 
Luid curas winnat, — te sibs reddat a- 
_ micunn, 

Quid purd tranquillet, bones an dilee ln 
. cellum, 

An fecretum iter, & fellemtis Sia vite. 


But above all, the Learned read and ak 
By what means ” may gently pafs your 
” Ages. 

What fo Care, ‘what makes thee thine 
Own 

What truly calms the Mind, Honour or 
- Wealth, 

Or elfe a private path of fealing Life. | 


i Thefe are Queftions thata Man ought 
at leaft to ask himfelf; whether-he asks 
ethers or no, and to choofe his courfe 
' of Life rather by his: own — and 

em- 
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t} Temper, than by. common Accidents, 
11 or Advice of Friends, at leaft if theSpa- 
¢  mifh Proverb‘bétrue, Thata Fool knows 
” more in his own Houfe than a Wife 
r - Maninanothers. — a Las 
‘i The meafure of choofing well, is, 
99 Whether’a Man likes what:he has cho- 
fen, which I thank God has befallen me; 

and though among the Follies of my 

4 Life, Building and Planting have not 
1, been the leaft,. and have coft me more. 
than I have the confidence to own; | 

_ yet. they have been fully recompenfed 

4 by the fweetnefs and fatisfadtion of this 
_ Retreat, where fincemy Refolution ta- 
, ken of. never, entring-again into any 
‘Publick Employments, I have paffed 
Five Years without ever going ofice to” 
Town,thoughT am almoft im fight of it, 
and have a Honfe there always ready td 
receive me. Nor has this been any fort 
of Affectation, as fome have thought it, | 
,  butameer want of Defire.or Humour 
to make fo {mall a Remove; for when | 
i.am-in this Corner I can truly fay with _ 
Horace, 2 6 


eee ee Seta ai: ee at ; 
Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivns: 
Ruid fentire putas, quid credis amice pre- 
' care $ Sete te cea 4, ae ee ee ie 
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Sit mihi nth alae ctiane minut, ut ri 


Reed fier en, fi quid fapereffe volent 
Sith ree librorum, & provife fragis id 


anmuis 
C. ne dubi em ndulus bore; 
Hehe eft fe Toe os donat & 


7 ile ates the cold Digetitian Stream re- 


| What dees sey pee: beliewe [think oF ach? 
Les me yet le s poffefs fo E may live 

What e’re ¢ c remains, unto mey felf. 
Ma Sota Books ewongh, and one years 


Not to to depend spon each doubtful bear 5 
This is enough of sighty Jove to pray, 
Who as He pleafes gives and takes amay. 


_ That which makes the Cares of Gard- 
hing more necefflary, or at leaft' more 
excufable, .is that all Men eat Fruit that 
can get it, fo as the choice is only whe- 
ther one will eat good or ill, and be- 
tween thefe the difference is not great- 

er, gpl one of taft and delicacy, than’ 
itis of Health:For the &rft I will only 
fay, That whoever hasufed to cat t good, 

wi 
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41 Will do very great penance when he 


_ comes to ill: And forthe other,.1 think 
"ti nothing 1s more evident, than as ill or 
unripe Fruit 1s extreamly unwholfom, 
‘mand caufes fo many untimely deaths, or. 
_ fo much ficknefs about Autumn, im all 
au great Cities where ’tis greedily fold a3 
x well as eaten, fo no part of Dyet, in 
any feafon, is fo healthful, fo natural, 
and fo agreeabletothe Stomach,asgood 
and well ripened Fruits; for thisI make 
the meafure of their being good 3 and 

y) let the kinds be what they will, if they 


y will not ripen perfectly in our Clymat, , 


s, they are better never planted or never 


¢ eaten. Iocan fay it for my felf at leaft, 


and all my Friends, that the feafon of 


, Summer Fruits is ever the feafon of | 
y health with us, which I reckon from 


, the beginning of Fuze to the end of 
September, and for all Sicknefles of the 
| Stomach (from which moft others are 
judged to proceed) I do not think. 
any that are like me, the moft fubjec. 
to them, (hall complain, when ever they 
eat thirty or fortyCherries before Meals, 


or the like proportion of white Figs,. 
foit Peaches, or grapes perfectly ripe. 


But thefe after Michaelmas I do not 
think wholfom with ns, unlefs attended. 


by 
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by fome fit of hot and dry Weather 
more than is ufual after that Seafon; 
When the Frofts or the Rain have taken 
them, they grow dangerous, and no- 
thing but the Autumn and Winter Pears, 
are to be reckoned in feafon, befides 
Apples, which, with Cherries are of all | 
others, the moft innocent Food, and 
_ perhaps the beft Phyfick. Now who- 
ever will be {ure to eat good Fruit, 
mutt do it out of a Garden of His owns 
for befides the choice fo neceflary in 
the forts, the foy], and fo many other 
circumftances that go to compofe a 
good Garden, or produce good Fruits, 
there is fomething very nice in gather- 
ing them, and choofing the beft even 
rom the fame Tree. The beft forts 
of all among us, which I efteem the 
white Figs and the foft Peaches, will 
not carry without fuifering. The beft 
Fruit that is bought, has no more of 
the Mafters care, than how to raife 
the greateft gains; His bufinefs is to 
have as much Fruit as He can, upon 
as few Trees, whereas the way to have 
it excellent, 1s: to. have but. little up- 
an many Trees, So that for all things 
out of a Garden, either. of Sallads or 
Fruits,:a Poor Man will. eat better, 
| a. 3 that 
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that has one of His own, ‘than a Rich | 
Man that has none. And this is all I 


think of neceflary and ufeful to be 


known upon this Subject. 
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Of Herack Virtue. 


‘A MONG all the Endowments of 
| Nature, or Improvements of Art, 
wherein Men have excelled and, 
diftingnifhed themfelves moft in the, 
World, there are two only, that have 
had the honour of being calfed Divine,. 
and of giving that Efteem or Appella-, 
tion to fuch as poffeflgd them ijn very. 
eminent Degrees, which are, Heroick. 
Virtue, and Poetry: For Prophecy can-: 
not be efteemed any Excellency of Na-_ 
ture-or of Art, but whereever it is true, 
is an immediate Gift of God, and be-, 
_ {towed according to His Pleafiire, and. 
upon Subjects of the meaneft capacity, ; 
uponWomen or Children,or eventhings 
inanimate, as the Stones placed in the . 
High-Prieft’s Breaft-Plate, among the 
ae Kg Jews, 


ee oe ee 

Jews, which was a facred Oracle among 
them. | 

- Iwill leave Poetry to an Effay by it 
felf; and dedicate this only to that an- 
taquated Shrine of Heroick Virtue , 
‘which howeyer forgotten, or gnknown 
in later Ages, muft yet be allowed, to 
have produced in the World, the ad- 
vantages moft valued among Men, and 
which moft diftinguith their Under- 
ftandings and their Lives, fram the ret 
of their fellow Creatures, . 

,, Fhough it beeafjer to defcribe Hero- 


. ick Virtué, by the Effects and Examples, 


-_ ~ 


than by Caufes ot Definitions, yet it may. 


Be faid tq arife,from fome great and na- 
tive Excellency of Temper or Genius 
tranfcending the common face:of Man- 
kind, in Wifdom, Goodnefs and Forti- 


‘tude. Thefé ingredients advantaged by. 
Birth, improved by Education, and af- 
fifted by Fortune, feem to make that no- 


__ blecompofitjon,which gives fich a luftre 


to thofe who have pofleft it, as made 
them appear to commoneyes, fome-. 
thing more than Mortals, and to have. 
been born of fome mixture, between’ 
‘Divineand Humane Race;To havebeen | 
honoured and obeyed in their Lives,and - 
after their Deaths bewailed and adored. 
an Oe if aati The 
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The greatnefS of their Wifdom ap- 
peared in the Excellency of their In- 
veritions 3 And thefe by the Goodnefs 
of their Nature, were turned and exer- 
cifed upon fuch Subjects, as were of ge- 
neral good to Mankind in the common 
ufes of life, or to their own Countries 
in the Inftitutions of fuch Laws, Osder's 
or Governments, as were of moft eafe, 
fafety and advantage to Civil Society. 
Their Valour was imployed, in defend- 
ing their own Countries from the vio- 
lence of ill Men at home, or Enethies 
abroad, in reducing their. barbarous 
Neighbours to the fame forms.and or- 
ders‘of Civil Lives and Inftitutions; ot 
in relieving others, from the Cruelties 
and Oppreflions of Tyranny and Vio- 
lence. Thefe are all comprehended, 
in three Verfes of Virgil, defcribing the 
bleffed Seats in Ely(um, and thofe that 
enjoyed them. np oe RR 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnando wnlnéra 


-_ paffi, . | ots 
Inventas aut qui vitame excoluere per ar- 


on 


- #es, — 
Quique fui memores alios fecere ‘meren- 
do. a nr 
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Flere fuch, as for their Country wounds 
~ recetu d, | ,» * 2 
Or who by Arts invented, Life improv d, 
Or by deferving made themfelves remem: 
bred. - -* 


And indeed, the CharaGer of He- 
roick Virtue feems to be in fhort, The 
deferving well of Mankind. Where this 
is chief in defign, and great in fuccefs, 
the pretence to a Hero lies very fair, 
and can never be allowed without it. 

_ have faid, that this. Excellency of 
- Genius muft be native, becanfe it can 
never grow to any great heigth, if it 
be only acquired or affected 5 but it 
muft be ennobled by Birth,-to give it 
more Luftre, Efteem and Authority; it 
muft be cultivated by Education and 
' Inftruction, to improve its growth,and 


dire&t its end and applications andit 


muft bea flifted by Fortune, to preferve 
_ Ittomaturity ; becaufethe nobleft Spirit 
or Geniusin the World, if it falls, though 
never {0 bravely, in its firft enterprifes, 
cannot deferve enough of Mankind, to 
_ pretend to fo great a reward as the 
efteem of Heroick Virtue. And yet 
perhaps, marly a perfon has dyed in the 
firft battle or adventure he atchieved, 
amd 
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and lies buried in filence and oblivion, 
who had he out-lived as many dangers 
as Alexander did, might have fhined as 
bright in Honour and Fame. Now 
fince fo many Stars go to the making 
up of this Conftellation, ’tis no won- 
der it has fo feldom appeared in the 
World 5 nor that when it does, it is 
received and followed with fo much 
gazing, and fo much veneration. 
Among the fimpler Ages or Genera- 
tions of Men, in feveral Countries, Thofe 
who were the firft Inventers of Arts ge- 
nerally received and applauded,as moft 
neceflary or ufefnl to human life, were 
honoured.alive,and after death worfhip- 
ped as Gods.. And fo were thofe who 
had been the firft Authors of any good, 
and well inftituted Civil Government 
1a any Country, by which, the native In- 
habitants were reduced from favageand | 
brutith lives, to the fafety and conveni- 
ence of Societies, the enjopment of 
Property, the obfervance of Crders, 
and the obedience of Laws, which were > 
followed by Security, Plenty, Civility, 
Riches, Induftry and all kinds of Arts. 
The evident advantages and: common 
benefits: of thefe forts of -In{titutions, 
made People generally inclined at home 
= 7 | to 
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to obey fich Governors, the Neigh- 
bour Nations to efteem them, and 
thereby, willingly enter intotheir Pro- 
teion, or eafily yield to theforce of 
their Arms and Prowefs. Thus Con- 
quefts began to be made in the World, 
and upon the fame defigns; of reducing — 
Barbarous Nations unto Civil and well 
Regulated Conftitutions and Govern-, 
ments, and of fubduing thofé by force 
to obey them, who refufed to accept 
willingly the advantages of Life or con- 
dition, that were thereby offered thems 
Such Perfons of old, who excelling in 
_ thofe Vertues, were attended ‘by thefe 
fortunes, and made great and famous 

Conquefts, and left them under good 
Conftituttons of Laws :and Govern- 
ments; Or who inftituted -excellent and 
lafting orders‘and frames of any Pollt- 
tical State, in what compafsfoever of 
Country, or under what Names foever 
of Civikgiovernment, were obeyed as 
_ Princes or Law-givers in their own 
-tumes,and were called in after Ages, by 
the name of Heroes. 

_ From thefe fources, I believe may be 
deduced all: or moft of the Theology or 
Idolatry , ‘of all the ancient. Pagan 
Countries ,. -within the. compafs . the 
a | our 
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Four great Empires, fo much renowned 
in Story,and perhaps of fome others, as 
great in their Conftitutions, and as ex- 
tended in their Conquefts, though not 
fo much celebrated or obferved by 
Learned Men. | 

’ From all I can gather, upon the Sur- 
veys of ancient Story, I am apt to con- 


: clude, that Saturz was a King of Crete, 


and expelled that Kingdom by his Son. 
That Fupiter having driven out his Fa- 
ther from Crete, conquered Greece, OF 


atleaft the Pelopoxefus; and having a- 


mong thofe Inhabitants, introduced the ~ 
ufe of Agriculture, of Property and | 
Civility, and eftablifhed ajuft and re- 
gular Kingdom,. was by them adored 


_aschief of their Gods. 


Ante ‘jouem nulli fubigerunt avrva co- 
- bon, | , 


. That His Brothers, Sifters,Sons, and — 


Daughters, were worthipped. likewife, 
for the inventions of things chietly ufe- 
ful, neceffary, or agreeable to Humane 
Life. So» Neptuze, for the ast or im- 
provement of Navigation; Vulcan, for 
that of Forging Brafs and tron; Mz- 


nerva, of Spinning 3 Apollo, of Mufick 


and 
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and Poetry 5 Mercxry, of Manual Arts. 


and. Merchandife; Bacchus, for the 
invention. of Wine 3; and Ceres of 


as : 
I donot find any traces left, by which 


a probable conjecture may be made of | 


the Age, wherem this race of Szterz 
flourifhed in the World, nor confer 
quently, what length of time they were 
adored; forasto Bacchus and Hercules, 
ts generally agreed, that there were 


.. more than one or two of thofe Names, 


In very different times, and perhaps 
Countries, as Greece and Egypt,and that 
the laft, who-was Son of Alcmena, and 

one of the. Argonants, was very modern, 

in refpect of the other more ancient, 
who was contemporary with the race 


of ‘fupiter. But the Story of that Bac- 
chas and Hercules, who are faid to have - 


Conquered India,is grawn too obfcure, 
by the dark fhades of fo great Antiqui- 


ty, or difguifed by the mask of Fables, — 


and Fiction of Poets. | | 

The fame divine Honours were ren- 
dered by the Heyptians to Ofpris, in 
whofe Temple was infcribed on a Pil- 


Jar, that he had gone through all Coun- 
tries, and every where tatight Men all | 
‘that he found neceflary for the com-~ 


_ mon 
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‘mon good of Mankind, By the A/j- 


vias, to Belws , the Founder of that 
Kingdom, and great Inventor or Im- 
prover of Aftronomy, amongthe Ctad- 
deans, By the Original Latins or He- 
trufcans, to janws, who introduced A- 
priculture into Italy ; and thefe Three 
were warlhipped as Gods, by thofe 
ancient and Learned Nations. : 
Niaws and Sefoftris, were renovened 
for their mighty Conquefts, and -e- 
ftcemed the two great Heroes of A/fy- 


wia and of Egypt; the firft,-having ex- 


tended his Victories, to the River ldus, 

and the other, thofe of the Egypticns, 
over Afia, as far as Pontus.. The time 
of Ninss is controverted among Hifto- 
fians, being by fome placed, Thirteen, 
dy others, Eight Hundred Years before 
Sardanapalus : Bur that of Sefoffris, i 


“Mm my Opinion, much harder to be.af- | 


firmed. ForI do.not fee, how their o- 
pinion can be allowed, who make bm» 
to. be Sefack, that took Ferxfdem in. 
the time of Rehbabaam, finceno mores — 


faid in Scripture, of the progrefs.efthas 


Expedition: Nor 4s the time of it mens 
tioned im the Grecian Story, though» 
fome Records are there found, of all 
that pafied after the Trojan War, ae 
ei: : 
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with diftin&ion enough. But the moft 
ancient among them,fpeak of the Reign 
of Sefoftris, and His mighty Conquefts, 
as very ancient then , and agree the 
Kingdom of Cholcos, to have defcended 
from a Colony there Eftablifhed by this 
famous King , asa Monument how far 
Northward his Victories had extended. 
Now this Kingdom flourifhed in the 
time of the Argosauts, and excelled in 
thofe Arts of Magick and Enchantments, 
which they were ‘thought to have 
brought with them out of Egypt; fo as 
I think the Story of this King muft be 


reckoned as almoft covered with the 


Ruinsof Time. - : | 
- The two next Heroes that enter the 
Scene, are the Theban Hercales, and The- 
fews, bothrenowned among the Greeks, 
for pe their Country from Fierce 
“Wild Be 
Men that infefted them 5 from’ Rob- 
bers and Spoilers, or from cruel and 


- Lawlefs Tyrants. Thefews was befides 


honoured as Founder of the more Civil 
State or Kingdom of Athens, which Cr 
ty firft began to flourifh and grow great, 
by his Inftitutions, though His Father 
had been King of the Scattered Villa- 
ges or Inhabitants of Attica. 


s, or from fiercer and wilder — 


In 


eee 
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In the fame Age, flourifhed Mixo 


King of Crete, reputed to be Son of | 


Jupiter, who by the force and number 
of his Fleets, became Lord of the A/- 
gean Klands, and moft of the Coatts of 
Greece, and was renowned as a Heroe, 
for the juftnefs of his Laws, and the 
greatnefs of his Reign. | 

For the Heroes, in the time of the 
Trojan Wars, fo much celebrated in 
thofe two charming Poems, which from. 
them were called*Heroical, though ’tis 
eafy to taketheir Chara@ers from thofe 
admirable Pidures drawn of them by 
Homer and Virgil, yet ’tis hard-to find. 
them in the Relations of any Authen- 
tick Story. . That which may- be obfer-. 
ved, is, that all the Condu& and Cou-_ 
rage of Hector, were imployed in the 


' defence of His Country and his Father. 
_ againft a-Foreign Invafion: The valour 


of Achilles was-exercifed inthe common 
caufe , wherein his whole Nation were 
engaged upon the fatal Revenge of the 
Rape of Helez, though ke had been af- 
fured by certain Prophecies, that he 


_ fhould dye before the Walls of Troy ; 


and /ineas having imployed His utmoft 


—Prowefs in defence of his Country, fa-. 


ved his Father and the Trojan Gods, ga- 
Mee | thered — 
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thered up the Remainders of his Rui- 


ned Country, failed to Italy, and there — ’ 


Founded a Kingdom; which gave 
rife to the Greateft Empire of the. 
World. a a P 
About Two Hundred and Fifty Years: 
after thefe, Lycargws inftituted the Spar- 
tan State, upon Laws and Orders fo dif- 
ferent from: thofe ufual in thofe Times 
and Countries, that more than Humane 
Authority feemed neceflary to eftablith 
them; and the Pythian Prieftefs told 
him, fhe did not know whether fhe 
— fhould call Him a God or a Man. And 
indeed no Civil or Politick Conftitu- 
tions have been more celebrated than 
His, by the beft Authors of ancient Sto- 
ry and Times. 
‘The next Heroes we meet with upor. 
Record, were Romulys and Numa, of 
which the firft, Founded the Roman 
City and State, and the other, Polifbed. 
the Civil and Religious Orders of both 
in fuch a degree, that the Original In- 
{titutions of thefe two Lawgivers -con- 
tinued as long as that Glorious State. 
-The next Heroe that came upon the 
Stage, was Cyrus, who freed His Coun- 
try from their Servitude to: the Medes, 


Rugns 


erected. the Perfiaz Empire upon the 
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tuins of the Affyrian 3 adorned it with 
excellent Conftitutions and Laws, and 


extended’ it Weftward, by the Con- - 


queft of all the Lefler*A/ia and Lydia, 
to the very Coafts of the Atgean Sea, 


- Whether the Picture of Cyrvs drawn by 
Xenophon,be after the life,or only imagi- — 


hary, we may find init the trueft Cha- 


: rater that. can be given of Heroick 


Virtue : And ’tis certain, His Memory 
was always facred among the Perfraxs, 


| though not profecuted by Divine Ho- 


nours, becaufe that Nation adored one 


| -Supream God, without any Reprefenta- 


] 


tion or Idols and in the next place the | 
Sun, to whom alone they offered Sa- 


crifices, , 


” Alexanders was the next, ‘renowned 
; inStory, having founded the Greciaz 


Monarchy, by the entire Conqueft of 
the Perfiaz, and extended.it, by the ad- 


dition of Greece eattd Macedon. But he 
attained not the efteem or appellation | 


of an Heroe, though He affected and 
courted it by His Mother’s Stories of 
His Birth, and by the Flatteries of the 


: -Prieft and Oracle of Jupiter Ammon. 


His pretence was juftly excluded, by His 
intemperance in Wine, in Anger, and in 
Luft;and more yetby His Cruelties and 


His © 
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His Pride; for true Honour has fome- 
thing in it fo humorous , as to follow 
commonly thofe, who avoid or neg- 
le& it, rather than thofe, who feek and | 
purfue it. Befides, He inftituted no or- | 
ders or frame of Government, ini the . 
Kingdoms either of Macedon or Perfids — 
but rather corrupted and difordered 
thofe He found: And feems to have. 
owed the fuccefs of His Enterprifes, to 
the Councels and: Condu& of His Fa- 
thers old Officers, after whofe difgrace 
and fall, immediately fucceeded that _ 
of his Fortune and his Life. Yet he muft 
be allowed, to have much contributed | 
to hisown Glory and Fame, by a great | 
native Genius and unlimited Bounty, - 
and by the greateft boldnefs of Enter- 
prife, fcorn of Danger, and fearlefnefs _ 
of Death that could be in any Mortal 
Man. He was a Prodigy of Valour © 
and of Fortune, bit whether his Vir- 
- tues or his Faults were greateft, ishard — 
to be decided. : ee 
~ Cafar,who is commonly efteemed to — 
‘have been Founder of the Roman Em- | 
pire, feems to have poffeffed very emi- 
nently all the Qualities, both native 
and acquired, that enter into the Coni- | 
pofition of an Heroe, but failed of the — 
et . Attribute 
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Attribute or Honour, becaufe He'over- - 


thtew the Laws of his own Country , 
‘atid Orders of ‘his State, aind raifed his 
preatnels by theConqueit of his Fellow 
“‘tizens, more thaff of their Enemies; 
and after hé carte to the Empire, lived 


not to perfeét the frame of fuch a Go- - 


vernment;6r atchieve fuch Conquefts as 
he feems to' have had in defign. 


Thefe Four great Monarchies, wit) . _ 


‘the fmaller Kingdoms, Principalities and 
States, that were {wallowed up by their 
Conquefts and Extent, make the Sub- 
je& of what is called Antient Story’, 
and are fo excellently related by the 


many Greek and Latin Authors, Tull ex- — 


tant and in common vogue, fo com- 
mented, enlarged, reduced: into order 
of time and place, by many more of the 
Modern Writers, that they are known 
to all Men, who profefs to ftudy or en- 
tertain themfelves with Reading, The 
Orders and Inftitutions of thefe feveral 
Governments, their progrefs and dura- 
tion, their {irccefles or decays, their e- 


vents and revolutions, make the com- 


mon Theams of Schodls arid Colledges, 
the Study of Learned, an@ the Conver- 
{ation of Idle Men, the Arguments of 


Hiftorics, Poems and Romances. From 
- ws! : - 
eo 8 hee. 
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' 


the AdGions and Fortunes of tke \: 
Princes and Law-gwers, are drawn the '- 
common Examples of Virtue and Ho- , 
nour, the Reproaches of Vice, which . 
are tlafirated by the Felicities or Mil- 
fortunes that attend them, Fromthe . 


_ Events and Revolutions of thefe Go- — 


vernments, are drawn. the ufual Inftrp- _ 
Gions of Princes andStatefinen, and the . 
Difcourfes and Reflections of the great- 
eft Wits and Writersupon the Politicks. . 
From the Orders and Inftitutions, the . 
Laws and Cuftoms of thefeEmpires and . 


States, the Sagesof Lawand of Juttice, in , | 


all Countries, endeavour to deduce the 
very common Laws of Nature and of 


_ Nations, as well as the particular Civil 


or Municipal of Kingdoms and Pre. 
vinces. From thefe they draw their 
Arguments and Prefidentsin all Difputes 


. concerning the pretended Excellencies , 


or Defaults of the feveral forts of Go- 


vernments that are extolled or decyied, 


accufed or defended. -Concerning the 


Rights of War and Peace, of Invafion | 
‘and Defence between SovereignPrinces, | 
as well as of Authority and Obedience, | 
of Prerogatiye and Liberty , in Civil | 


Contentions. ¢ 


- 
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Yet the Stage of all thefe Empires and 


Revolutions, of all thefe Heroick A@i- — 
ons, and- thefe: famous Conftitutions, 


(how great or how wife foever any of 
them are efteemed ) is but a‘ limited 
compafs of Earth, that leaves out many 
vaft Regions of the World, the which, 
though accounted barbarous, and little 
taken notice of in Story , or by any 
celebrated Authors, yet have a right to 


come in for their Voice , in agreeing: 


upon the Laws of Nature and Nations 
(for.ought I know) as-well as the reft, 


‘that have arrogated it wholly to them- 
. elves; and befides, in my Opinion , 


there are fome of theth , that upon en- 
quiry, will be found to have equalled 
or exceeded all the others, in the wif- 
dom of their Conftitutions, the extent 


oftheir Conquefts, and the duration of . 


their Empires or States. 

The famous Scene of the four great 
Monarchies,was that-midland part ofthe 
World, which wasbounded om the Eaft 
by the River Indus, and on the Weft 


bby the Atlantick Ocean; on the North 
by theRiverOxus, the.Cafpian and the. 
_Euxine Seas, arid the Danube; on the 


South by the Mountain Atlas, Atthio- 


. , p ia, Arabia , and. from thence to the 


43 ~~ Mouth 
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Mouth of Indus , by: the, Southern, O- 
cean. + - — one 

Tis true, that Semiramis and Alex. 
ander are faidto have conquered Ixdias 
but the firft feems only to have fubdu- 
ed fome parts of -it that lie upon the, 
Borders of that Rivers and Alexander’s 
Atchievements there, feem rather likea 
Journey than a Conqueft; and though 
He pierced through the Country, from 
Indus to Ganges, yet He left even undif 
covered , the greate{t' parts of that 
mighty Region, which, by the Ancients 
was reparted,to contain an hundred and 
eighteen great and populous Nations, 
and which, for ought l know, were ne- 
ver conquer'd but by the Zartars. 

I reckon neither Scythia nor Arabia 
for parts of that ancient Scene of Action 
and Story; for tho Cyrus and Darius 
entred the firft, yet they foon left it, 
one with lofs of His Honour , and the 
other of his Life. And for Arabia, Inet 
ther find it was ever conquered, ar in- 
deed well difcovered or. furveyed, nor 
much more known, than by the Com- 
merce of their Spices and Perfumes. 
-Imean that part of it, which is called 
Arabia Felix, and is environed on 

three fides by the Sea; for the eae 
, oo Skirts’ 
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Skirts, that joyn to Syria, have entred 
into ‘the Conquefts or Commerce of 
the four great Empires; but that which 
{gems:to: have fecured-the other, is the 
{tony and fandy Defarts, through which 
no Armies-can pafs for want of Water. 
Now if we corifider’the Map of the 
World, as it lies at prefent' before us, 
fince the difcoveries made by thé Na- 
viggtions of thefe three laft Centuries, 
we fhall ‘eafily find what vaft Regions 


' there are, which have been left out of . 


that ancient Scene on all fides: And 
tho paffing for barbarous, they have 
not been efteemed worth the Pens of 
any goad Authors, and are known on- 


. ly by common and poor Relations of 


Traders,Seamen, or Travellerss ‘yet by 
all I have read , I am inclined to be- 


Jieve that fome of thefe out-lying Parts 


of the World, however unknowa by 
the Ancients, and overlookt by: the 


modern Learned, may yet have afford- 


ed as much matter‘of Adction and 
Speculation, as the other Scene fo 
much celebrated in: Story. I mean 
not only in their vaft Extent, and va- 
riety of Soiles and Clymats, with their 
natural Productions, but even in the 
excellent Conftitutions of Laws and 


L4 Cuftoms, 
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-Cuftoms, the wife and lafting Founda- 
tions of Statesand Empires, and the 
mighty Flights of Conquefts that-have 
rifen from fach Orders arid Inftityti- 
Ons. _ 

Now becaufe the firft Scene is fuch a 
beaten Road, and this fo little known 
or traced, Iam centent to take a fhort 
Survey of four great Scheams of Go- 
vernment or Empire, that have {prong 
and grown to mighty heights, lived 


very long, and flourifhed much in- 


thefe remote (and as we will have tt, 
‘more ignoble) Regions of the World: 
Whereof one is at the fartheft degree 
of our Eaftern Longitude, being the 
Kingdom of China; The next is at the 
fartheft Weftern, which is that of Pers; 
The third is the utmoft of our Nor- 
thern Latitude, which is Scythia or Tar- 
- tary3 And the fourth is Arabia, which 
lies very far upon the Southern. 

- Forthat vaft Continent of Africa, that 
extends between Mount Aé/es and the 
Southern Ocean; Tho it be found to 
fwarm in People, to abound in Gold, 
to contain many great Kingdoms, and 
infinite {maller Principalities, to be 
- pierced by thofe two famous Rivers of 
the. Nile and the Niger, to produce a 


a) oon 


an Race - 
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Race of Men that feem hardly of the 
fame Species with the reft of Mankind 3 
Yet Ican not find. any Traces of that 
Heroick Virtue, that may entitle them 


to any fhare jn this Efflay. For what- 


ever remains in Story of ‘Atlas, or His . 
Kingdom of old, is fo obfcured with Age 
of Fables, that it may go along with 
thofe of the Atlantick Iflands, tho I 
know not whether thefe themfelves 
were by Soloz or Plato intended for 
Fables or no, or for Relations they 
had met with among the Egyptian ~ 
Priefts, and which perhaps were by 
them otherwife efteemed. 


\ 
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“FPO HE Great and: Ancient  King- 
 . dom of Chzzs ig bounded to the 
Eaft and South by the O¢ean ,. to the’ 


Narth by aStone Wall of twelve Hun, — 


dred Miles. long, saifed againft the. In- 
_ yafion ef the Tartars5.and to the Weft, 
by vaft and. unpaffble Moyntains or 
Defarts, which the Laboar or Cusiofity 
of no mortal Man has been ever yet 
known to have pierced thro or given 
- any account of. When Alexander would 
have pafied the River Ganges, He was 
told by the Indians, that nothing be- 
yond it was inhabited, and ‘that all was 


cither impaffible Marifhes, lying be- 


tween great Rivers, or fandy Defarts, 
or fteep Mountains, full only of Wild 
Beafts, but wholly deftitute of Mankind. 
- So as Ganges was efteemed by: Ancients 
the Bound of the Eaftern World : Since 
the ufe of the Compafs, and extent of 
Navigation , itis found that there are 
feveral populous Kingdoms lie between 

_ | Ganges 
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Geuges andthe Defarts or Mountains 
that divide them from Chiva, as Pegn, 

Siam Cirote, and others, }ie in this {paces 
coafting along the Bordexss of Great 
Rivers Northwards, which are faid ta 
run about the length of Jxdus and Gam 
ges, and.ajl af them to rife from one 
mighty Lake jn the Mountains of Tar- 
tary. But from none of thefe Kingdoms 
is tan any other way of Paflage or 
Commerce into Chixza, than by Sea.. 
From {udoftax or the Mogul’s Coun- — 
try, there is none otherufual; and fuch 
4§ travel from thence by Land, are for- 
ced togo many Degrees Northward be- 
‘fore they turn to the Eaft, to pafs many 
Savage Kingdoms or Countries of the 
Tartars, to travel through vaft fandy 
Defarts, and other prodigious high and 
ffeep Mountains, where no Carriage or 
Beaft 1s able to pafs, but only Men on 
foot,and over one Mountain particular- 
ly, efteemed the higheft in the World, 
where the Air is fo thin, that Men can- 
Not travel over it without danger of | 
their Lives, and never in Summer with- 
out being poyfoned by the Scent of cer- 
tain Herbs that grow upon it, which is 
mortal whenthey are in Flower. After 
eight or nine Months Journey from the 
oe Mogut's 
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Mogal’s Court , feveral Perfons have 
travelled this Way, till they came to | 


the Wall that defends or divides Chixa 


_ from Tartary , and fo to the Imperial 


City of Peking, fitnate in the Northern 


parts.of this mighty Region, which the 


Chinefe call a World by it felf, and e- 
fteem themfelves the only reafonable 


and civilized People, having no Neigh-. 


bours on three fides, and to the North 
ouly the Tartars, whom they efteem but 
another fort of wild or bruitifh Men 5 
and therefore they fay in common Pro- 


verb, ThattheChizefes only fee with two 


Eyes, and all other Men but with one. 
By this Situation, and by a Cuftom: 


or Law very ancient among them, of 


fuifering no Stranger to come into their 
Country, orif they do, not permitting 


Him to go out, or return any more to - 
His own, this vaft Continent continued. 
very Jong and wholly unknown to the . 


reft of the World, and for as much ask 
ean find, was firft 'difcovered to us by 


Paulus Venetus, who about four hundred 


years ago made a Voyage from Venice, 
thro’ Armenia, Perfia, and feveral parts 


of Tartary, to that which He names the: | 


Kingdom of Cataya, and to the famous 


City of Cambaln, (as he calls them) and — 
: | after 


~~ 
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after feventeen years refidence of His 
Father and Himéelf, in that. Court of 
the great Cham, returned to Venice, and 
left the World a large Account of thig 
Voyage - a | 

Since His.ttme, and within.two or 
three hundred years fevera} Miflionary © 
Friers and Jefuits have.upon Devotion 
or Commaad of their Superiors, pierced - 
With infinite pains and dangers thro’ 
thefe vaft and favage Regions , fome 
from the Mogx('s Country. , fome thro’ 
Armenia and Perfia, and arrived at Pe- 
king, whichI make no queftion , ( by’ 
comparing all their feyeral Accounts . 
and Relations) is the fame famous City 
that is called Cambalu by. PaulusVenetus, 


— feated in the. Northern; Provinces of 


China, which is by Him called Cataya. 


The reafon of this difference in Names, 
- was,that when Paulus Venetus was there, 


the Cham of Eaft Tartary, called Cataya, 
had poflefled Himfelf by Conqueft, of 


‘feveral Northern Provinces of China, 


as wellas that of Pekiag.,. where He 
made His Refidence, and which was 
like the reft of His Empire, called Ca- 
taya, and the chief City. Cambalu, by a 
Tartar Name. After fome time all thefe 


- Provinces were again recovered by the 


Chinefes, 
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Chinefes from the Tartars, ‘and returned 
co their old Chitefé Appellations; and 
the King of ‘Chrva,. who then expelled 
thé Tartars, fixed the Seat of His Em- 
pire at Peking, (which had been fot- 
thetly at Newking and at Quinfay’) that 
the Force of Aig Armies lying therea- 
Hours, might be feady to defend that 
Frontier againtt the firtoustavations of 
thé Tatars, whereof they had feveral 
_ tintes felt the rage and. danger. | 

- After this recovery, Chiza contimued - 
ih Peace, and pfofperous, under their 
own Emperors, fill about the year 16 16, 
when the ‘Tirfars again invaded them, 
“nid after'a long and bloody War, of 
above thirty: years, in the end made 
themfélves” abfoélute Matters of the 
avhole Kingdom, and fo ithasever fince _ 
cofitinued. 97 | 

- This Region, commonly known ‘by 
the name of China, extends about eigh- 
teen himdred “Miles, or thirty Degrees 
of Northefn and Southern Latitude. ft 

_ 4s not efteemed fo much of Longitude, 
but this is more uncertain, the Journey 
thro’ the’ whole Country from Eaft to 
Weft having not, that I fird, been evet 
performed by’ any Enropearls and the 
accounts taken ‘only from report of 


the 
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the ‘Natives. Norasit leafity apreed , 
-whese, the habstabh parts of Osa dd- 
termine Weftward ;: fince fomd Authors 
fay, they end:m Mountams; ftored on- 
dy with witd Beathiord wild Men, that’ 
have neither‘ Laws nbr Language, nor 
orger Commerce with the Chive/ts, than 
by: delceits Jometinies made upon theni, 
_ -for Rapines or: tbe: ‘Rapes 5::And. lother 
Authors fay, -Therbare fach naécefiibte 
Monatains even inithe ‘mid tafliGheneg, 
fo.as the. firlh:aototnits, may hateeleh 
out great Countrieybepond tick Mone 
tains, Which they:rook for the dtmotkt 
Border of: this firnktome$ bon eles. 2 
_ Whatever leageh a Has j.whieh by 
nohe 4s efteemedilefs, thamtwelve or 
thirteen. hundred:-mifles 5 It wil be at 
lowed, to be: ‘thegreateft,:rivhek and 
Mott: populous Kingdom, now known | 
-inthe World, and wall pera pebu foand 
‘to owe its Riches;:Force; Civility and 
Felicity ; to thecadmirable con ftitnrion 
of its Government: more: thar any ‘o- > 
ther. : Re © 
This Empire. confifts of fifttentéve- 
ral Kingdoms, which at leaft have been: 
fo ‘of old, tho now governed 4¢Pro- 
vinces, by their feveral :-Vice-roys, who » 
yet live in Greatnefs , ‘Splendor; :and 
a _ Riches. 
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Riches, equal to great and Sovéreign |: 
Kings. In the whole Kingdom; areore =: 
hundred and-farty five capital Cities, % 
_of mighty extent and magnificent Buil- & 
‘ding, and. one thonfand.three hundred |; 
twenty and one jeffer Cities ; but all 3 
_ walled rounds The number of Villjges 
4s jnfinite,and no Gountryin theknowh = = 
Warld fo: fall of Inhabitants, norfoim-  ; 
proved by. Agriculture, by infinite - 
growth-of numerous Commodities, by — : 
Canals of incredible length, conjunadi- 
cons of Rivers, coriventence of Ways, ; 
for the tranfportation of all forts.of ; 
Goods and CommoditiesfromonePro- 
wince to-another, {6 as no Country: has 
, fo great trade, tho till very lately, they 
never had any but among themfelves, 
and what there. is now foreign among - 
them, is not driven by the Chinefesgo- | 
ing aut of their Country to manageit, - 
‘but only by their permiffion of the Por- 
tuguefes.and Dutch, to come and trade. 
in fome skirts of their Southern Pro- | 
vinces. | no 
. For Teftimontes of theirGreatnefs,I _ 
fhall only. add what is agreed of ther, 
famous Wall, and of their City Peking. - 
The Stone-wall which divides the Nor- 
_ ‘thern parts of Chive from Lartary, 3 | 
- ae | reckoned 


, * 
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reckoned by fome, twelve, by others, 
nine hundred miles long, running over 
Rocks and Hills, through Marifhes and 
Deferts, and making way for Rivers 
by mighty Arches; It is forty five foot — 


| high, and twenty foot thick at the 


: bottom, divided at certain {paces by 


great Towers. It was built above two 
thoufand years ago, but with fuch ad- 
mirable ArchiteCture, that where fomeé 
Gaps have not been broken down by 
the Zartars upon their Irruptions, the 
reft is {till as intire, as when it was firft 
built. The King that raifed this Wall, 
appointed a Million of Soldiers, who 
were lifted and paid, for- the defence 
of it againft the Pate, and took their - 
turns by certain numbers, at certain 
times, for the guard of this Frontier. 
The Imperial City of Peking is no- 
thing fo Jarge as feveral other Cities of 
China (whereof Nanking is efteemed _ 
the greateft) but is a regular Four- 
Square 3 the Wall of each fide is fix 
Miles in length. In each of thefe fides 
are three Gates, and on each fide of 
each Gate are great Palaces or Forts 
for the Guards belonging to them, 


‘which are athoufand Men to each Gate. — 


The Streets run quite crofs, with a 
thro 
L, 
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thro View and Paflage from each Gate 
to that which is over againft it in the 
oppofite fide, and thefe Streets are 
~ ganged full of {tately Houfes. 

The Palace of the Emperor is three 
Miles in Compafs, confifting of three 
Courts, one within the other, whereof 
the laft (where the Emperor lodges) 
is four hundred paces fquare. The o- 
thertwo are filled with His Domefticks, 
Officers and Guards, to the number of 
fixteen thoufand Perfons. Without 
thefe Courts, are large and delicious 
Gardens, many artificial Rocks and 
_ Hills, Streams of Rivers drawn into {e- 
veral Canals faced with fquare Stone, 
and the whole atchieved with fich ad- 
 mirableInvention, Coft and Worktnan- 
fhip , that nothing ancient or modern 
_ feemsto come near its and all ferved 
with fuch Magnificence, order and 
Splendour, that the Audience of a Fo- 
sag Ambafladour at Peking, feems 
a fight as Great and Noble, as.one of 
the Triumphs at Rome. a 

As other Nations are ufually diftin- - 
guifhed into Noble and Plebeian, {fo 
that of China may be diftinguitb’d into 
Learned and Illiterate. The laft makes 
up the Body or Matfsof the People who 
| : are 


‘ 
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are govern 3; the firft comprehends 
all the Magiftrates that govern, and 
thofe who may in time or courfe fuc- 
ceed them in the Magiftracy 5 for no 
other than the Learned are ever em- 
ployed in the Government, nor any in 
the greateft Charges, that are not of 
thofe Ranks or Degrees of Learning, 
that make them termed Sages, or Phi- 
lofophers, or Doctors among them. 

But to comprehend what. this Go- 
vernment of Chizais, and what the Per- 
fons employed in it, there will be a ne- 
ceflity of knowing what their Learning 
is, and how it makes them fit for Go- 
vernment, very contrary to what ours 
in Exrope is ‘obferved to do, and the 
 reafon of fuch different effects from the 
fame Caufe. 

The two great Heroes of the Chinefe 
Nation were Fohu and Confuchu, whofe 
Memories have always continued: a- 
mong them Sacred and Adored. ohn 
lived about four thoufand years ago, 
and was the firft Founder of their 
Kingdom, the progrefs whereof has 
ever. fince continued upon theic Re- 
cords fo clear, that they are efteemed 
by the Miffionary Jefuits unqueftionabl : 
and infallible. For after the Death of 

M2 every .. 
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every King, the Succeffor appoints cer- 
tain Perfons to write the Memorable 
Actions of His Predecefiors Reign, and | 
of thefe, an Epitome ts afterwards 
drawn, and entred into their Regitters. 


 Fobs firft reduced them from the com- 


mon Original Lives of Mankind, intro- 
duced Agrtculture, Wedlock, diftin- 
&ion .of Sexes by different: Habits, 
Laws and Orders of Government 3 He 
invented Characters, and left feveral 
fhort Tables or Writings of Aftrono- 
my, or Obfervations of the Heavens, — 
of Morality, of Phyfick, and Political 
Government. The Characters He ufed 
feem to have been parly ftrait Lines of 
different Lengths, and diftmguith’d by 
different points 5 and partly Hierogly- 
phicks, and thefe in time were follow- 
ed by Characters , of which each ex-_ 
prefled one word. 4 
In thefe feveral ways, were for many 
Centuries, compofed many Books, a- 
mong the Chinefes, in many forts of 
Learning, efpecially Natural and Moral 
Philofophy , Aftronomy, Aftrology , 
Phyfick and Agriculture. 
Something above twothoufand years 
_ ago,lived Confuchu,the moft learned, wife 
and vertuous of all the Chinefes,and for 
| - whom 


: 
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whom, both the Kingand Magiftrates,in 
His own age, andall of them, inthe Ages 
fince, feem to have had the greateft De- 
ference,that has any where been rendred 
to any Mortal Man. He writ many Tracts, 
and in them digefted all the Learning of 
the Ancients even from the firft Writing 
or Tables of Fohs, at leaft, all that He. 
thought neceflary or ufeful to Mankind, 
in their perfonal, civil or political Capa- 


' cities, which were then received and 
. fince profecuted, with fo great Efteem 


andVeneration,that none hasqueftioned 
whatever He writ, but ad mitted it, as 
the trueft and beft Rules of Opinion and 
Life, fo that "tis enough in all Argu- 
ment, That Confuchu has {aid it. 

Some time after, lived a King, who 
to raife a new Period of Time, from 
His own Name and Reign, endeavoured 
to abolifh the Memory of all that had 

afled before Him, and caufed all 
oks to be burnt, except thofe of 


- Phyfick and Agriculture. Out of this 


ruin to Learning , efcaped , either by 


chance, or fome private Induftry, the 


Epitomes or Regifters of the feveral fuc- 
ceflions of their Kings fince Fobs, and 


_ the works of Confuchw, or at leaft a part 


of them, which have lately in Fraare, 
: M 3 been 
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been printed in the Latin Tongue, with 
a learned Preface, by fome of the Mif- 
fionary Jefuits, under the Title of the 
Works of Confutins. 

After the death of this Tyrannous 
and Ambitious King, Thefe Writings 
came abroad, and being the only Re- 
mainders of the Ancient Chizefe Learn- 
ing, were received with general Ap- 
plaufe, or rather Veneration 3 Four 


-_——e 


Learned Men having long addicted : 


themfelvesto the Study of thefe Books, 
writ four feveral Tras or Comments 
upon them 5 and one of the fucceeding 


Kings made a Law, thatno other Leam- 


ing fhould be taught, ftudied or exer- 


cifed but what was extracted out of : 


thefe five Books 5 and fo Learning has 
ever fince continued in Chiza, wholly 
confined to the Writings of thefe five 
Men, orrather to thofe of their Prince 
of Philofophers,the great and renowned 

Confutius. , 
The Sum of His Writings, feems to 
be a Body or Digeftion of Ethicks, that 
4s, of all Moral Vertues, either Per- 
fona], Oeconomical, Civil or Political, 
and framed for the Inftitution and Con- 
du& of Mens Lives, their Families, and 
their Governments , but chiefly of ’ 
Jo alt 
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laft; the bent of His thoughts and rea- 


fonings, running up and down this Scale, 
that no People can be happy but under | 

good Governments, and no Govern- 
ments happy but over good Men 3 
and that for the Felicity of Mankind, : 
all Men in, a Nation, from the Prince 
to the meaneft Peafant, fhould endea- 


‘vour to be good and wife and vertu- 


ous as far as His own Thoughts, the 
Precepts of others, or the Laws of His 
Country, can inftruc& Him. : 

The chief Principle He feems to lay 
down for a Foundation, and builds up- 
on, is, That every Man ought to ftudy 


- and endeavour the improving and per- 


fe&ting of His own Natural Reafon, to 


the greateft height He is capable, fo as’ 


He may never (or asfeldom as can be) 
err and fwerve from the Law of Na- 
ture, in the courfe and condu& of His 
Life : That this being not to be done, 
without much thought, enquiry and 
dilgence, makes Study and Philofophy 
neceflary, which teaches Men what is 
good, and what is bad, either in its 


_ own Nature or for theirs; and confe- 


quently what is to be done and what 
to.be avoided, by every ‘Man ‘in ‘His 
feveral Station or Capacity. That in 

Ms this — 
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this perfection of Natural Reafon, con- _ 
fifts the perfection of Body and Mind, 
and the utmoft or fupream Happinefs 
of Mankind. That the means and rules 
to attain this perfetion, are chiefly not 
to will or defire any thing but what is 
‘confonant to this Natural Reafon, nor 
any thing that is not agreeable to the 
good and happinefs of other men, as 
wellas our own. To this end 1s pre- 
{cribed,the conftant courfe and practice 
of the feveral Vertues, known and a- 
greed fo generally in the World, among 
which, Courtefy or Civility, and Gra- 
titude, are Cardinal] with them. In 
fhort, the whole {cope of all Confxtius 
has writ, feems aimed only, at teach- 
- ing Men to live well, and to govern 
well, how Parents, Mafters and Ma- 
giftrates fhould rule, and how Children, 
Servants and Subjects fhould obey. 

All this, with the many particular 
Rules and InftruGtions, for either per- 
fonal, ceconomical, or political Wifdom 
and Vertue is difcourfed by Him, with 
great Compafs of Knowledge, Excel- 
lence of Senfe, Reach of Wit, and il- 
luftrated with Elegance of Stile, and 
Aptnefs of Similitudes and Examples, 

as may be eafily conceived by any, that 
| : can 
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canallow for the lamenefs and thortnefs 
of Tranflations out of Language and 
Manners of writing, infinitely differing — 
from ours So asthe Manappearsto have 
been of a very extraordinary Genius, 


of mighty Learning, admirable Vertue, 


excellent Nature, a true Patriot of His — 
Country, and Lover of Mankind. 

This is.the Learning of the Chinefes, 
and all other forts are either difufed or 
ignoble among them 3 all that which 
we call Scholaftick or Polemick, is un- 
known or unpractifed , and ferves, I 
fear, among us, for little more, than to 
raife Doubts and Difputes, Heats and 
Feuds, Animofities and Fations, in all 
Controverfies of Religion or Govern- 


ment. Even Aftrology and Phyfick and 


Chymiftry, are but ignoble Studies, tho 
there are many among them that excel 
in all thefesand the Aftrologersare much 
in vogue among the Vulgar , as well as 
their PrediG@ions; The Chymitts, apply 
themfelves chiefly, to the fearch of the 
univerfal Medicine.for healthand length 
of Life, pretending to make Men Im- 
mortal, if they can find it out: The Phy- 
ficians excel, in the knowledge of the 


- ~pulfe, and of all fimple Medicines, and 


go little further, but in the firft, are fo 
| | skilful 
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skilful,as they pretend not only to tell by 
it, how many hours or days a fick Mar 
can laft, but how many years, a Man in 
perfe& feeming health may live, in cafe 
of noaccident or violence. And by Sim- 
ples, they pretend to relieve ail Difea- 
{es that Nature will allow to be cured. 
They never let blood, but fay, if the 
Pot boils too faft, there is no need of 
lading out any of the water, but only 
of taking away the fire from under it, 
and fo they allay all heats of the blood, 
by abftinence, diet and cooling herbs. 
But all this Learning is ignoble and 
Mechanical among them, and the Con- 
futian only effential and incorporate 
to their Government, into which none 
_ enters, without having firft paffled thro 
the feveral Degrees. To attain it, is. 
firft neceflary the knowledg of their 
Letters or Characters, and to this muft 
‘be applied at leaftten or twelve years 
ftudy and diligence , and twenty, for 
great perfection in it: For by all I can 
gather out of fomany Authors, as have 
written of China, they have no Letters 
at all, but only fo many Characters, 
expreffing fo many Words: Thefe, are 
aid by fome, to be fixty, by others 
eighty,and by others fixfcore thoufand : 
ae .H , | an 
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and upon the whole, their writing feems 
to me to be like that of Short-hand a- 
mong us, incafe, there were a different 
Charadter invented, for every word in 
our Language 5 Their Writing, is nei- 
ther from the left hand to right like the 
Exropean , nor from right to left like © 
the Afatick Languages, but from top 
to bottom of the paper in one ftrait 
line, and then beginning again at the 

top till the fide be full. 

The Learning of Chiza therefore con-. 
fifts firft in the Knowledge of their 
‘Language, and next, in the Learning, 
Study and Pra@tice of the Writings of 
Confutius, and His four great Difciples; 
and as every Man grows more perfect — 
in both thefe, fo He is more efteemed: 
and advanced; nor isit enough to have 
read Confutins, unlefs it be difcovered 
by retaining the principal parts of Him 
in their memories, and the practice of 
Him in their lives. | _ 

_ The Learned among them are pro- 
moted by three Degrees; The firft may 
refemble that of Sophifters in our Col- 
leges after two or three years ftand- . 
ing , and this Degree is conferred by 
publick Examiners appointed for that . 
purpofe, who go thro the chief a 
| “% 
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of each Province once a year, and up- 
on {crutiny , admit fuch of the Candi- 
dates as they approve, to this Degree, | 
regifter their Names, and give them a 
Badge belonging to this firft form of the 
Learned. oo 

The fecond Degree , is promoted 
with more form, and performed once. 
m three years, in a great College built 
for that purpofe in the chief City of 
each Kingdom; By feveral Examiners 
appointed by the King, and ftri@ en- 
quiries and queftions both of Language 
and Learning, and much Critick upon 
the feveral Writings, produced by the 
feveral Pretenders, and fubmitted to 
the Examiners. This Degree, may: re- 
femble that of Mafters of Arts in our 
Colleges, and is conferred with ‘a new 
Badge belonging to it. | 

The third Degree may be compared 
to that of Doctors among us in any of 
our Sciences,and is never conferred,but 
in the Imperial City of Peking with 
great Forms and Solemnities, after much 
examining, and deliberation of the 
Perfons appointed for that purpofe,and 
of this Degree there are never to be 

above three hundred at atime in the 

whole Empire, befides fuch as are ge 
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ally in the Magiftracy or Governments 
Who are all chofen out of the Perfons 
that have commenced or attained this 
degree of Learning. Upon the taking 
each Degree, they repair to a Temple 
of Confitins , which is erected in each 
City, and adjoyns tothe Colleges; and 
there they perform the Worfhip and 
Ceremonies appointed m honour of His 
Memory, as the great Prince or Hero 
of the Learned. : 

Of thefe Perfons, all their Councils ' 
and all their Magiftracies are compo- 
fed 3 out of thefe are chofen all their 
Chief Officers and Mandarines, both 
Civil and Military. With thefe the 
Emperors and Viceroys of Provinces 
and Generals of: Armies advife , upon 
all great occafions 5 and their Learning 
and Virtue make them efteemed more | 
able for the execution and difcharge of 
all publick Employments , than the 
longeft Practice and Experience in o- 
ther Countries ; and when they come 
into Armies, they are found braver and 
mere generous, in expofing their Lives 
upon all great occafions, than the bold- 
eft Soldiers of their Troops. 

Now for the Government, it 1s ab- 
folute Monarchy, there being no other 
a | | Laws 
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Laws in China but the King’s Orders 
and Commands ; and it is likewife He- 


reditary, {till defcending to the next 


of Blood. 
But all Orders and Commands of the 


King proceed thro’ His Counfels , and 


are made upon the Recommendation 
or Petition of the Council proper and 


appointed for that Affair 5 fo that all 


matters are debated, determined, and 
concluded by the feveral Councils 5 and 
then upon their Advices or Requefts 
made to the King, they are ratify d and 
 figned by Him, and fo pafs into Laws. | 
All great Offices of State are like- 


wife conferred by the King, uponthe  - 


fame Recommendations or Petitions of 
His feveral Councils; fo that none are 
preferred by the Humour of the Prince 
Himfelf, nor by favour of any Minitter, 
by Flattery or Corruption, but by 
force or appearance of *.:crit, of Learn- 
ing, and of Vertue, which obferved by 
the feveral Councils, gain their Recom- 
mendations or Petitions to the King. 
The chief Officers are either thofe of 
. State refiding conftantly at Court, and 
by whom, the whole Empire is govern- 
ed3 Or the Provincial Officers, Vice- 
roys, and Magiftrates or Mandariness 
| 4 | _ For 
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For the firft, there are in the Imperial 
City at Peking fix feveral Councils, 
or as fome Authors affirm , one great 
Council , that divides it felf into fix 
fmaller but diftin& Branches. Some dif- - 
ference is alfo made by Writers, con- 
cerning the nature or the bofinefs, of 
thefe Councils. But that which feems - 
moft generally agreed, is, That the firft 
Of thefe fixis.a Council of State, by — 
whom all Officers through the whole 
_ Kingdom are chofen according to their 
Learning and Merit. The Second is, | 
the Council of Treafury, which has in- 
_ fpedtion into the whole Revenue, and 
_ theReceits and Payments thataremade | 
. in orout of it. .The third takes care — 
' of the Temples, Offerings, Feafts and 
Ceremonies belonging to them, as like- 
wife of Learning, and the Schools or 
Colleges defigned for it. The Fourth 
js the Council of War, which difpofes 
of all Military Officesand Honours,and. 
all matters of Warand Peace, that is, by 
the King’s Command iffued upon their 
reprefentations. ‘The fifth takes care of 
all the Royal or Publick Buildings, and 
of their Fleets. And the fixth is a Coun- 
cil or Court of Juftice or Judicature, 
in all Caufes both Civil and eee 
ee | | Fach - 
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Each of thefe Councils'has a Prefi- 
dent and two Affiftants or chief Secre- 
taries, whereof one fits at His Right, 
and the other on his Left Hand , who 
digeft and regifter the Debates and 
Orders of the Council. And befides 
thefe , there are in each Council Ten 
Counfellors. : 

By thefe Councils the whole Empire 


of China is govern’d thro all the feveral 


Kimgdoms that compofe it 5 and they 
have in each Province particular Cfh- 
cers, Intendants and Notaries, from 
whom they receive conftant Accounts, 
and to whom they fend conftant In- 
ftructions concerning all Paffages or Af- 
fairs of moment in any of the feveral 
Provinces of the Kingdom. 

There are, befides thefe fix, feveral 
fmaller Councils, as one for the Affairs 


_ of the King’s Women,for his Houfhold, 


and His Domeftique Chancery or ju- 
ftice. But above all, isthe Council of 
the Colaos or chief Minifters, who are 


-feldom above five or fix in number, 


but Perfons of the moft confummate 
Prudence and Experience, who after 


having pafled , with great Applaule,— 


thro’ the other Councils or Govert- 
ments of Provinces, are at laft advanced 
ay (it | | ¥ “to 
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_ to this fupream Dignity, and ferve as a. 
Privy Council’, or rather a Funto, fit- 
ting with the Emperor Himfelf, which 
is allowed to none of the others. To | 
: thefe are prefented, all the Refults or 
. Requefts of the other Councils, and 
. being by their advice approved, they | 
are, by the Emperor fioned and ratified, 
_ and fo difpatched. oe 
_  Thefe are always atterided, by fome 
__ of the chiefeft and moft renowned Phi- - 
: lefophers or Sages of the Kingdom, — 
_ who attend the.Emperor, and ferve .— 
_ Him in receiving all Petitions, and give 
- their opinions upon them tothe Em- 
_ peror or the Colaos , as alfo upon any | 
, Mattersof great moment and difficulty, 
' when they are confulted: And thefe 
, are chofen otit of two Affembties re- 
_ fiding at Peking, and confifting of fixty 
Men each, but all choice Perfons, whofe 
Wifdom and Vertue, are generally 
known and applaudéd. They are im- 
ployed in all matters of Learning, and 
giving neceflary Orders therein, keep- 
ing all the publick Writings and ordet-— 
ing and digefting them, regiftring all 
Laws and Orders of State, and out of 
_ thefe are appointed , by each fucceed- 
, ing King, fome perfons to relate and 
— a NN — regifter 
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regifter the Tiniés and Adions,of His 
Predecelfor. : ‘They aré, at theirleifizre 
much given to Poetry., in which, they 
compile the Praifes of Vertuous Men 
and Adiions., Satyrs again{t Vice, In- 

criptions for Monuments and triumphal 
Arches , and fuch like Compofitions. 
‘And laftly out of thefe (as they grow 
in Efteem and Fame of . Wifdom and 
Vertue) ate.chofen and advanced b 
Degrees, the Officers of State; an 

~ Counféllors inthefeveral Councils, and 
none ever arrives to be a Colao, that 
has not been of one of thefe twa Af 
femblie. 8 i 

Each particular Kingdom of the Em- 
‘pire, has the fame Councils, or fome 
very like them for. the Government of 
that particular. Province ; but ‘there is 
‘pefides in each, a Surintendant , fent 

more immediately from Court, to in- 

‘fpett the courfé of Affairs ; A Cenfor of 
Juttice and Manners, without whofe ap- 
_proval, no capital Sentences are to be 
_executed 3 And a third. Officer, im- 
uployed by the Emprefs, in the nature of 
an Almoner.,. whofe bufinefs is only. 
that of, Charity, and Relief of the Poor 
: and diltreffed, and fetting free Prifoners — 
Upon fmall Debts or Offences; There 
ae | re | 
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is befides, in each Province, 9 parti~ 
! cular Council, to take care of Learn-. 
: ing, and to appoint Rules and Exami- 


ners for the feveral Degrees thereof. . 

It were endlefs to enumerate, all the 
excellent Orders of this State, which 
feem: contrived, by a reach of Senfe 
and Wifdom , beyond what we meet 
with, in any, other Government of the 
World 5* but by fome few the ref may 
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ach Prince of the Royal Blood hag 
a Revenue affigned Him, and a City 
wherehe is bound to refide, and never - 
to ftir out of it, without the Emperor's 
leave. All Degrees of | People are dir 

ftinguitht by their Habit, and the feve- 
ral Officers. by. feveral: Badges upon » 
them ; And the Colour worn by the 
mperor, which is Yellow, is never 
ufed by any other perfon. whatfoever. 
Every Houfe hasa Board over the Door, 
wherein is written, the Number, Sex 
and Quality of the Perfons living in 
it, and to a certain number of Houfes, 
one is appointed toinfpect the reft, and 
take care that.this be exaétly done. 
None is admitted to bear Office in any — 

Province, where He, was born, unlels 
it be Military, which is grounded, up- 
_N 2 | on 


/ 
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on the belief, that in matters of Juftice 
Mer will be partial to their Friends,but 
in thofe of War, Men will fight beft |: 
for their own Country. None evercon- - 
tinues in any Office above three years, 
unlefs upon a new EleGion ; and none _ : 
put out for mifcarriage in His Office,  ; 
is again admitted to any Imployment._ - 
The two great hinges ofall Govern- © 
ments, Reward and Punifhment, are _ , 
no where turned with greatercare,nor  : 
exercifed withmore Bounty and Seve- 
. ity. Their Juftice is rigorous upon all 
' Offences againft the Law , but none 
more exemplary, than upon corruption 
in Judges. Befides this, Inquifition is 
made into their ignorance and weak- 
nefs, and even into carelefnefs and 
rafhnefs in their Sentences 5 and as the 
firft is punifhed with Death, fo thefe 
are, with Difmiffion and Difgrace. The 
Rewards ofHonor (befides thofe of 
advancement ) are conferred, by Pa- 
tents from the Emperor, exprefling 
Merits and granting Priviledges, by 
Pillars of Marble withelegant and ho- 
norary Infcriptions: And to merit ex- 
_ traordinary towards the Prince and 
Country , even by erecting Temples, 
offering Incenfe, and appointing ig. — 
: ee ee ae fer 
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for the fervice’of them. Agriculture is 
| encouraged by: fo many {pecial privi- 
| Jedges from the Crown, and the Com- 
‘mon Laws or Cuftomis of the Country, 
that whatever Wars happen, the Til- 
Jers of the Ground are untouched, ag 
if they were facred, like Priefts in o- 
_ ther places; fo as no Country in the 
~ World, was ever known to be {0 culti- 
vated, as the whole Kingdom of Chive. 
Honor and Refpe&,.isno where paid 
to Nobility or Riches fo much, as it is 
here to Vertue and Learning, which 
are equally ‘regarded, both ‘by the 
Prince and the People : And the ad- 
vancement to Officeof perfons only. for 
excelling in thofe Qualities, prevents 
the Cankers of Envy and Faction, that 
corrupt and deftroy fo many otherGo- 
- vernments. Every one feeking Pre- 
: ferment here only by Merit, attributes 
- toit.thatof otherMen. Tho the King 
‘bé the moftabfolute in the World, fince 
there are no other Laws: in Ghina but 
what He makes + yet all Matters, being 
firit digefted and reprefented. by His 
Councils, the Humors and Pafians of 
; the Prince, enter not intothe farms or. 
. econdu& of the Government, but His — 
,  perfonal favours to Men or Women, are 
a Ne  diftri- 
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diftribyted in the Preferments of His 
Houfhold, or out of the-vaft Revenue 
that is particularly applyed to, it, for 
Tipport of the greateft Expence and 
Magnificence, that appears’ in any Pa- 
lace of the World.” So'that it inay 
truly be faid’, rhat no. King is better 
ferved and obeyed, more honoured or 


rather adored’s and io’ People better 


Seen d, nor with greater Eafe and 
Clty ee 
, Upon thefé Foundatjoits and Inftitu- 
tions, by fuch ‘Methods ahd Orders, the 
Kingdom ,of' Chiaa feéms'to be framed 
and policed, re Wil Force and 


e 


Reach of Human Wifdom, Reafon and 
Contrivancé, and in Praftice, to ‘excel 
Oe ccs ate pe ep AVES fc ° i ae 
the very Speculations of other Men, 
and all thofe imapinat'y. Sthicams of the 
European. W its , the Inti Utions of ' Xe- 
wophon, the Republick of Plato, the 


Otopias or’ Oceanas of ’our Modern 

Writers. {And this will ‘pethaps’ bé al. 

fowed by'any that confiders the Vaft- 

nef, the Opnlence, the Populoufnets of 
this Region, with thé Eafe and Facility . 
wherewith ‘tis govern’d, and the length 

_ of time this Government fas run... The 

_ Taft, is three’ times longer than that’ of 

the Affrian Monarchy which was thie 
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teen hundred years, and the longeft | 


Periad of any Government, we meet 
with in Story. . The numbers of Pea- 
ple and of their Forces, the Treafures 
and Revenues of the Crown, as well 
as Wealth and Plenty of’ the St bets, 
the Magnificence of their ‘publi¢k Buit- 
dings and. Works, woiild be incredible, 
if they were not confirmed by the con- 
curring Téftimonies of Paulus Venetus, 
Martinius Kercherns, with feveral other 
relations,in Italian, Portuguefe and Dytel 

either by Miflionary, Friérs, or Perfons 
imploy’d. thither upon Trade of Em. 
baflies upon ‘that ‘occafion ; Yet the 
whole Government is repre ented, asa 
thing managed with as'much Facility, 
Order and Quiet, as a'comfnon Family, 
tho fome Writers’ affirtni the number of 


People iti Ching, before the laft Tartar 


Wars, to have been abave two hundre: 

Millions. Indeed the Canals cnt thro 
the Country, or made by Conjun@jaus 
of Ruyets, are {q infinite, and. of fuch 


Boats and ‘Veffels of all ‘kinds’, ‘that 
ong Writer belicyes, there are near 4s 
many People in‘thefe, and the Ships 
wherewith their Havens are filled, wlio 
live upop thie Water, as thofe upon the 
Land.” me 7 bee j N “4 ‘ | i i oa : 1S 


i 


lengths, and fo'perpetually ‘filled with 


_ Chinefe Wit an 
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_ "Tis true, that as Phyficians fay, the 
higheft Degree of Healthin a Body, 
fubje&ts it to the greateft danger and 


- yiolence of fome Difeafe ; fo the per- 


fection of this Government or Conftitu- 
tion, has had the fame Effe&, joyned 
with the accident of their Situation, 
upon fych a Neighbour as the Tarters, 
For thefe, by the hardnefs and pover- 
ty of their Country and their Lives, 
are the boldeft and the fierceft People 
in the World, and the moft enterprifing, 
‘On t’other fide ,- the Excellence of the 

d Government, renders 
them,by great Eafe, Plenty and Luxury, 
qn time effeminate, and thereby expofes 
them to frequent Attempts and _Invafi- 


-ons of their favage Neighbours. Three 


feveral times, upon their Records, the 
Tartars have conquered great parts of 
the Kingdom of Chiza, and after long 
eftablifhments there, have been expelled. 
‘Till (as we faid before) about the 
year 1650. they atchieved‘ the come 
pleat and entire Conqueft of the whole 
Empire after a bloody War of above 
thirty years. But the Force of this 
Conftitution and Government, appears 
in no circumftance or light, fo great as 
in this, that it has waded fafe thro {9 

J | great 


i 
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: great Tempelts and Inundations, as fix 
c 


nges of Race among their Kings by 
Civil Wars, and four Conquefts by fo- 
reign and barbarous Forces. For under 
the prefent Tartar Kings, the Govern- 
ment continues ftill the fame, and in the 
Hands of the Chinefe learned 3 and all 


‘the. change that appears to. have. been 


made, by fuch a. Storm or Revolution ° 
has been only, that a Tartar Race fits in 
the Throne inftead of a Chinefe 3 and 
the Cities and ftrong places are garri- 


+ fon’d by Tartar Souldiers, who fall by 


degrees, into the Manners, Cuftoms and 
Language of the Ch inefes. So great a 
Refped or rather Veneration is paid to 
this wife and admirable Conftitution, 
ever by its Enemies and Invaders, that 
both Civil Ufarpers and Foreign Con- 
querors, vie with Emulation, who thal 
make greateft Court, and give moft 
fupport to it, finding no other means, - 
to fecure their own Safety and Eafe, by. 
the’ Obedience’ of the People, than 
the Fftablifhmest and Prefervation of 
their ancient Conftitutions and Govern- _ 
ment. 7 

The great Idea, which may be con- 


- egived, of the Chinefé Wifdom and 
) Knowledge, as well as their Wit, In- 


-genuity 
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enuity and Civilify, by all we either 
Wead or fee of thet, ¥ apt to be lelieee 
ed, by their grofs’ and” fottith Idolac 
try 5 but this it felf, is ohly among the 
vulgar or illiterate, ‘who. worthip afte 
their manner, whatever Idols belo: 
to each City, or Village or Family, anc 
the Temples and Prietts belonging. to 
them, are in ufual requeft among. the 
common People and the Women. . But 
the Learned adore the Spirit of the 
World, which they hold to be Eternal, 
and this without. Temples, Idols or 
Priefts. And the Emperor only is al- 
lowed to facrifice at certain times, by 
Himfelf or His Officers, at two,Lemple 
in the two Imperial Citiesof Peking an 
Nanking, one dedicated to Heayen an 
tothertothe Earth, ~~ gy 
._ This I mention to thew, how the fpr- 
theft Eaft and Weft, may be found to 


~~ 


agree in Notions of Divinity, as we! 

as in Excellence of Civil or Politick 
Conftitutions, by. pafling at one lear 
from thele of China to thofe. of Pers.- 
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: “TL ES known enqugh, that about 
| She year 1484, Aloxlo Sanphex 
-  Mafter of a Spanifh Veflel that ufually 
traded from thofe Coalts to the Canaries 
and Mgdgrg's , was in His Paflage ber 
tween thefe lands, furprifed with a 
furious Storm at.Eaft, fo violent, that 
He was forced to let His Ship drive ber 
fore jt without any Sail , and fo. bat 
that within twenty eight days He couls 
not take the height of the Sun, . That 
He wasat Jength ; caft upon a Shore, 
-but whether Jfland or Continent, He 
could not tell, but full of favage Peor 
ple. That. after infinite Tayls, Dans 
gers and miferies of Hunger, and Sick- 
nels, He. made at length, one of the 
Lercerg THands , with only five Men 
left, of {¢ventéen He ¢arrjed out, and 
inecting . ther ‘with the famous Co- 
| lara made, Him creel yma tie and 
fo, pertinent: Accounts. af His Voyage, 
aS gave: Octafior for the difcovery of 
Soe eee America, 
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America, or the Weft-Indies, by this Man 
fo renowned in our Modern Story. 


_ Whatever Predi@ions, have been > 


fince found out orapplyed, towards the 
Difcovery of this New Word, or 
Stories told of a certain Prince in Wales, 
having run the fame Fortune, or of the 
ancient Carthaginians, 1 do not find, by 
all I have read upon this Subje&, any 


reafon to believe, that any Mortals, — 


from Exrope or Africa, had ever traced 
thefe unknown Paths of that Weftern 
Ocean, or left the leaft Footfteps of 
having difcovered thofe Countries, be- 
fore Alonfo Sanchez and his Crew. Up- 
on the arrival of the Spaniards there 
with Columbus, they found Nature as 


naked as the Inhabitants; in moft parts — 


no thought of bufinefs, farther than the 
moft natural Pleafures or Neceflities of 
Life; Nations divided by. natural 


bounds of Rivers, Rocks or Mountains . 


or difference of; Language 5 Quarrels 
among them; only for Hunger or Luft 5 
the Command in Wars, given ‘to the 
ftrongeft or the braveft, and in Peace, 
taken up or exercifed. by the boldeft 
among thems and their Lives com- 
monly {pent in the moft innocent en- 
tertainments, of Hunting , Fifhing, 
ie 7 _ Feafting, 
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‘Feafting, or in the moft carelefs lei. 
fure. | , = 
There were among them many Prin- . 
cipalities , that feemed to have grown 
up, from the original of Paternal Do- 
minion, and fome Communities. with 
Orders and Laws 5 but the two great 
Dominions, were thofe of Mexico and 
Peru, which had arrived to fuch extent 
of Territory, Power and Riches, that 
amazed thofe,who had been enoughac- 
quainted with the Greatnefs and Splen- 
dor of the European Kingdoms. And I 
never met with any Story, fo enter- 


taining, as the Relations of the feve- 


ral learned Spazi(h Jefuits and others, 
concerning thefe Countries and People, 
in their native Innocence and Simpli- . 
city. Mexico was fo vaft an Empire, 
that it was well reprefented , by the 
common anfwer of the Indians, all a- 
long that Coaft to the Spaniards, when - 


_ they came to any part, and asked the 


People whether they were under Mox- 
tezuma, Quien noes efclavo de Montexu- 
ma? or, Who is not 2 Slave of Monte- 
zuma ? asif they thought, the whole 


‘World was fo. They. might truly call 


it Slave, for no Dominion was ever fo 
abfolute, fo tyrannous, and fo cruel, as 
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His. Among other Tribtttés impofed 
on the People, one was of Men, to bé 
facrificed every yéar, to dn ugly de- 
formed Idol, in the great Femiple of 
Mexico. Such numbers ds the Kin 
pleafed of pob#Vidims, werd laid upon 
fiuch extents of Cities of Villages, of 
Numbers of Inhabitants, and there 
chofen by lot, to fatisfy ftich bloody 
and inhuman Taxes. Thefe were ofteri 
influenced: by the Priefts, who when 
they faw Men grow negligent , either 
in refpe& to theinfelves, or devotiot 
to their Idols, would fend’ to tell the 


King, that the Gods wete hungry, and . 


thereupon, the common Tribute was 
raifed ; fo as that year, the Spaniards 
landed aind invaded Mexico, there had 
been above thirty thoufand Men facri- 
ficed to this cruel Superftition. And this 
was faid, to have given great occafion, 
for the eafie Conquefts of the Spani- 
ards, by the willing Revolts and Sub- 
miffions of the Natives, to any new 
Dominion. = © | oe 
The fame was obférved to happen in 
_ Pern, by the general hatred and aver- 
fion of the People in that Empire to 
Atahualpa, who being a Baftdtd df thé 
Yncas Family, had firft, by PraGices and 
a -Sub- 
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Subidty, and ‘afterwards by Cruelty 
and. Violence , raifed — to the 
Throne of Pers, and cut off with mer- 
cile& Cruelty , all the Mafculine Race 
of the pedal es Blood, that were at 


Man's eftate or hear it, after that Line 


had lafted pure and facred, and reigned 
with unfpeakable ‘Felicity, both to 
themfelves and their Subjects, for above 
eighthundred years i, 
This Kinga i is faid tohave extefided 
near feven hundred Leagues in length, 
from North to South,and about an bun- 
dred and twenty in a 3 Tis 
bonded on. the Welt, by the Paci 
fick. Ocean; on the Eaft, by Mountains 
‘impaffible fot Men .or Beafts, and as 
fome write éven Birds themfelyes, the - 
height being {tch, as makes their Tops — 
always covered with Snow, even in that 
waim Region. On: the North, ‘tis 
bounded with a great River, and on 
the South with another, which feparates 
it from thé Province of Chili, : that 


_ reaches to the Magellaz Straits... 


> 


The Kingdom of Peru, deduced its 
original, from their great Heroes, Maz- 
go. Copac and His Wife and Siftér Coya 
Mama, who ‘are-faid , to have firlt ap- 
. peared in that Country, near a mighty 

a Lake, 


x 
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Lake, which is ftill facred. with then 
uponthis occafion. = = 
Before this xime, the People of thefe 


-Countries-are reported to have lived | 


“Tike the Beafts among them, without 
any Traces of -Orders, Laws or Relt- 
ion, without other Food than from the 
Trees or the Herbs, or what Game they 
could catch, without farther Provifion 
than for prefent Hunger, without any 
Cloathing or Houfes, but dwelt in Rocks 
or Caves or Trees, to be fecure from 
Wild Beafts, or in Tops of Hills, if thty 
were in fear of fierce Neighbours. When 
Mango Copac and His Sifter, came firft 
into thefe naked Lands, as they were 
perfons of excellent Shape and Beauty, 
{o they were adorned with fuch cloaths 
as continued afterwards the ufual habit 
of the Yxca’s, by which Name they 
called themfelves. They told the Peo- 
ple who came firft about them, that 
they were theSon and Daughter of the 
Sun, and that their Father, taking pity 
of the miferable Conditions of Mankind, 
had fent them down to reclaim them, 
from thofe beftial Lives, and to inftrud 
them, how to live happily and fafely, 
by obferving fuch Laws, Cuftoms and 
Orders as their Father the Sun, had 
= coms 
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commanded thefe his Children to teactt 
them. The great Rule they frft taughe 


, was, That every Man fhould live ac- 


cording to Reafon, and confequently, 


. neither fay nor do any thing to others, 
: that chey were not willing others fhould 
, fay or dotothem, becaule it was againft 
- all common Reafon, to make one Law 
’ for our felves; and another for other 


tT-,- %+*° 8 < 
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> People. And this was the great Princi- 


ple of all their Morality. In the next 
place, thar they fhould Worfhip the Sun, 


’ whe took Care of the whole World; 
' gave Life to all Creatures, and made the 
’ Plants grow, and the Herbs fit for Food 
- to Maintain them ; and was fo careful 
" and fo good, as to {pare no Pains of his 
' own, but to go round the World every 
"day, to infpect and provide for all that 


was upon it, and had fent thefe his two 


i Children down on purpofe, for the 


Good and Happinefs of Mankind, and 


' to rule them with the fame Care and 


Goodnefs that he did the World. After 
this, they taught them the Arts moft 


| -neceflary for Life, as Mungo-Capac, to 


fow Mayz ( or, the Common Indian 
Grain) at certain Seafons, to preferve 
it again(t qthers, to build Houfes againtft 
Inclemencies of the Air, and Danger of | 

O - Wild: 
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Wild-beafls, to diftinguifh themfelves 
by Wedlock into feveral Families, to |. 
_cloath themfelves, fo. as to cover at ] 
Ieaft the fhame of Nakednefs, to tame, 
and nourifh fuch Creatures, as. might be | 
of common ufe and fuftenance. Coya | 
Mama, taught the Women to Spin and _ 
Weave , both Cotton , and certain 
coarfe Wools of fome Beafts among — 
them. | : 
With thefe Inftructions and Inventions 
they were fo much believed in all they 
faid, and adored for what they did and 
taught of. common utility, that they 
were followed by great numbers of Peo- ~ 
ple, obferv’d and obey’d like Sons of — 
the Sun, fent down from Heaven toin- - 
_ftru@t and to govern them. Mango-Ca- 
pac had in his Handa rodeof Gold about 
two Foot long, and five Inches round. | 
He faid, that his Father the Sun hadgt * 
ven it him, and bid him when.he tra- - 
velled Northward from the Lake, he 
fhould every time he refted, {trike this 
‘Wand down into the ground, and ~ 
where at the firft ftroke ic fiiould go. . 
down to the very top,-he fhould there — 

_ build a Temple tothe Sun, and fix the 

Seat of his Government. 


‘This 
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| This fell-out to be in the Vale of 


LP, an 
, 
“ye 


Cozco, where he founded that City, 


' which was head of this great Kingdom | 


of Pers. 


Here he divided his Company into 
two Colonies or Plantations, and called 


: féne the high ta/co, and t’other the 


low, and began hereto be a Law giver 
to thefe People. In cach of thefe were 
at firft a Thoufand Families, which he 
caufed all to be Regiftred, with the 
numbers in each. This he did by Strings © 
of feveral Colours, and Knots of feve- | 
tal Kinds and Colours upon them, by- 
which, beth accounts were kept of 
things and times, and as much exprefled 
of their minds, as was neceffary in a. 
Government, were neither Letters nor 
Money, nor confequently Difputes or _ 
Avarice, with their confequences, evet, 

entred. | 


t 


__ He inftituted Decurions thro’ both 
_thefe Colonies, that is, one over every. 


Ten Families, another over Fifty, 4 
third over a hundred, a fourth over five 
Hundred, and a fifth over a Thoufand ; 
and to this laft; they gave the name of 
a Curaca or Governour. Every Decu- 
rion was a Cenfor, a Patron, anda Judge 


Or Arbiter in fmall Controverties among 


O p?) ' thote ; 
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shofe under his charge. ‘They took 
care that every one cloathed themfelves, 
-Iaboured, and lived according to the 
orders given them by the Yaca’s, from 
their Father the Sun ; among whichone_ |: 
was, That none who could work fhould =| 
be idle, more than to raft after labour 9» ~ 
and that none who could not work, by - 
Age, Sicknefs, or Invalidity fhould 
want, but be maintain’d by, the others 
_ pains. Thefe.were fo much obferved, 
that inthe whole Empire of Pers, and 
during the long race of the Yaca Kings, 
no Beggar was ever known, and: no 
Woman ever fo much as went to fee a 
Neighbour, but with their Work in 
their hands, which they followed all 
the time,the Vifit lafted. Upon this, I 
remember a ftrain of refin’d Civility 
‘among them, which was, that when 
any. Woman went to fee another of 
- equal or ordinary Birth, fhe worked at 
‘her cwn Work in the others Houfe, but. 
if fhe made a Vifit to any of the Palla’s 
(which was the name by which they 
called all the Women of the true Royal 
Blood,-as Yrica’s was that of the Men) 
then they immediately defired the Palla 
to give them a piece of her own Work, 
and the Vific pafled in working for a 
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Idlenefs, fentenced by the Decurions) 
was punifhed by fo many ftripes in pub- 
lick, and the difgrace was more fenfible 
than the pain. Every Colony had one 
fupreme Judge, to whom the lower De- 
carions remitted reat and difficult cafes, 


orto whom Cin fuch cafe) the Criminals 


appealed. But every Decurion that con- 
cealed any Crime of thofe under. his 
Charge, above a day and a night, be- 
came guilty of it, and lyable to the 
fame punifhment. There were Laws 
or Orders likewife againft Theft, Muti- 
lations, Murthers, Difobedience to Of 
ficers,and Adulterers, ( for every Man 


was to have one lawful Wife, but had 
| the Liberty of keeping other Women, 


as he could ).. The Punifhment of all 


Crimes, was either Corporal Pains, or 


Death, but commonly the laft, upon 
thefe two reafons which they gave; firft, 
That all Crimes whether great or f{mall, 
were of the fame nature, and deferved 


the fame punifhment, if they were com- 


mitted againft the Divine Commands, 
which were fent them down from the 
Sun: Next, that to punifh any-Man in 


his Pofleffions or Charges, and leave’. 


him alive and in ftrength and liberty, 
was to leave an ill Man more incenfed, 


¢ 
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or neceffitated to commit new Crimes, 


On t’other fide, they never forfeited the 
Charge ar Pofleffions of a Son for his 
Fathers Offences, but the Judges only 
remontlrated to him the guilt and pu- 
nihment of them for his warning, or 
example. Thefe Orders had fo great 
force and effect,that many times a whole 
year pafled without the execution of 
one Criminal. | | 
There is no doubt, Lut that which 
contributed much to this great order in 


the State, was the difufe of other pof- — . 


feflions than what were neceflary to 
Life, and the eminent Vertue of their 
firft great Hero or Legiflator, which 
feemed to have becn entayled upon 
their whole Race in the courfe of their 
Reign: So as in the whole length of it 


‘tis reported among them, that no true 


- Tnca was evét found guilty or punithed 
for any Crime. Thus particular qualt 
tics have been obferved in old Rome, to 
be conftant in the fame Families for fe- 
veral hundred years, as Goodnefs, Cle- 
mency, Love of the People in that of 
the Valerij , Haughtinefs, Pride, Cruel- 
ey, and Hatred ot the People in that of 
the 4ppz, which may come from the 

force of Blood, of Education, or Ex- 

| os ample. 
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ample. °Tis certain, no Government 
was ever eftablifhed and continued by 
greater Examples of Vertue and Seve- 
rity, nor any ever gave greater Tefti- 
monies, than the Zaca’s, of an excellent 
Inftitution, by the Progrefics and Suc- 


-cefles, both in the propagation and ex- 


tent of Empire, in force and plenty, 
in greatnefs and Magnificence of all 
publick Works, as Temples, Palaces, 
High-ways, Bridges, and in all Provi- 
fions neceflary to common eale, fafety, 
and utility of human Life; fo as feve- 
ral of the Jefuits, ‘and particularly Aco- 
fea, are either fo juft or fo prefuming, as 
to prefer the Civil Contlitutions of Man- 
go-Copac before thofe of Lycurgus, Nu- 
ma, Solon, or any other Law-givers, fo 
celebrated in the more known parts of 
the World. 

To every Colony was*aifigned fuch 
a Compals of Land, whereot one part 
was appropriated to the Sun, a fecond 
to the Widows, Orphans, Poor, Old 
or Maimed; a third to the peculiar 
Maintenance of every Family, accord- 
Ang to their Number; and a fourth to 
the Jaca. In this order the whole was 
Tilled, and the Harveft or Product, laid - 


» Up in feveral Granaries; out of which 


O4 —§ tt. 
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and there in publick Married all fuch as 
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it was diftributed by Officers to that 


purpofe, according to the feveral ufes 
for which it was defigned, and new 
Seed iffued out at the Seafon for the 
new Tillage. > a 

_ Every Decurion, befides the Office of 
a Cenfor and Judge, had that likewile 


of a Patron or Sollicitor, for Relief of 


the Neceffities or Wants of thofe under 
his Charge. They were bound to give 
in to the Publick Regifters, an Account 
of all that were Born, and of all that 
dyed under their Charge. None was 
fuffered to leave the Colony or People 


he was born in without Leave, nor to: 


change the Habit commonly ufed in it, 
( by fome Parts or Marks whereof thofe 
of each Province were diftinguithed. ) 
None to Marry out-of it, no more than 
the Zaca’s out of their own Blood. 
The “Yuca that Reigned was called 
Capa Tuca, which the Spaniards interpret 


Solo Sennor, or Only Lord. He ever 


Married the firft of his Female Kindred, 


either Sifter, Niece, or Coufin, to pre: 


ferve the Line the pureft they could, 
‘Once in two years he aflembled all the 


. Unmarried Txca’s, Men above Twenty, 


and Women above Sixteen years old, 


he: 


we 
aT 


he 
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he thought fit, by giving each of their 
Hand one to another, The fame was 
done among the Vulgar, by the Curaca 
of each People. 

Every Family at their Time of Meals, 
eat with their Doars open, fo thatalk 
might fee rheir Temperance and Or- 


der. 


By thefe, and other fuch Laws and 


‘Inftitutions, Mango-Copac firtt fettled his 


Government or Kingdom in the Colo- 
nies of Cozco, which were in time mul- 
tiplyed into many others, by the wil- 
ling Confluence and Recourfe of many 
feveral People round about him, allu- 
red by the Divine Authority of his 
Orders, by the Sweetnefs and Clemen- 
cy of his Reign, and by the Felicity of 
all that lived under it; and indeed, 
the whole Government of this Race of 
the Zuca’s, was rather like that ofaten- . 
der Father over his Children, or a juft, 
careful, and well-natur’d Guardian over 


Pupils, than of a Lord or Command- - | 
er over Slaves or Subjects. By which 


they came to be fo honored or adored, 


that it was like Sacriledge for any com- 
‘mon. Perfon fo much as to touch the | 


Yaca without his Leave; which was gi- 
ven as a i Grace to thofe who ferved him 
_ well, 
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well, or to new Subjects that fubmit- 
ted to him. | 

After the Extent of his Kingdom into 
great Compafles of Territory round 
Cozco, by voluntary Submiffion of the 
People, as to fome Evangelical rather 
than Legal Dodtrines or Inftitutions ; 
Mango-Copac aflembled all his Curaca’s, 
and told them, that his Father the Sua 


had commanded him to extend his In-_ 


ftitutions and Orders as far as he was 
able, for the Good and Happinefs of 
’ Mankind; and for that purpofe, with 
Armed Troops to go to thofe remoter 
Parts that had not yet received them, 
and to reduce them to their Obfervance. 
That thesSun had cgmmanded him to 
hurt or offend none that would fubmit 
to him, and thereby accept of the Good 
and Happinefs that was offered him by 
fuch Divine Bounty, but to diftrefs on- 


Jy fuch as refufed, without killing any | 


that did not affayl them, and then to 
do it juftly in their own Defence. 

For this Defign, he formed and af- 
fembled Troops of Men, Armed both 
with Offenfive, and chiefly with De- 
fenfive Weapons. He caft them into 
the Order of Decurions, in the fame 
manner as he had done Families’; To 

every 
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every Ten Men was one Officer, ano» 


ther to Fifty, and another to One Hun- ° 


dred, a Fourth to Five’Hundred; and | 
a Fifth toa Thoufand. There was a 


Sixth.over Five Thoufand, and a Se- 


: venth as a General, over Ten Thou- 


fand; of which number his firft Army 
was compofed. = 
With this and other fuch Armies, he 
reduced many new Territories under his 
Empire, declaring to, every People he 


approached , the fame things he had 


done firft to thofe whocame about him 
near the great Lake, and offcring them 
the benefit of the Arts he had taught, 
the Orders he had inftituted, the Pro- 
teCtion he had given his Subjects, and 
the Felicity they enjoyed under it. 
Thofe who fubmitted were received in- 


tothe fame Rights and Enjoyments with 


the reft of his Subjects. Thofe who re- 
fufed were diftrefled, and purfued by 


his Forces till they were neceffitated ta _ 


accept of his Offers and Conditions. 
He ufed no Offenfive Weapons againft — 
any till they attacqued them, and then 


, Defenfive only at firft, till-the danger: — 
and flaughter of his Men grew other: . . 


wife unavoidable ; Then he fuffered his 
Forces to fall upon them, and kill with- 
_ SH _ out 
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out Mercy, and not to {pare even thofe 
’ that yielded themfelves, after. having 
fo long and obftinately refifted. Thofe 
who fubmitted after the firft Threats or 
Diftreffes, or Bloodlefs Oppofition, he 
received into Grace, fuffered them to 
touch his Sacred Perfon, made great 
and common Feaits for. them and his 
own Soldiers together for feveral days, 
and then incorporated them into the 
Body of his Empire, and gave to each 
of them Cloathes to Wear, and Corn to 
Sow. 7 
By thefe ways, and fuch Heroick 


~ Vertues, and by the length of his Reign, - 


he fo far extended his Dominions, as to 
divide them into four Provinces, over 
each whereof he appointed an Taca to 
bea Viceroy (having many Sons grown 
fic to Command) and in each of them 
eftablifhed three Supréam Councils, the 
firft of Juftice, the fecond of War, and 
the third of the Revenue, of which an 
Inca was likewife Prefident, which.con- 
tinued ever after. a 
At the end ofa long and adored 
Reign , Mango-Copac fell into the. laft 
Period of his Life; upon the approach 
whereof, he called together all his Chile 
_ dren and Grand-children, with his eld- 
a eft 
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eft Son, to whom he left his Kingdom : 
And told them, that for his own part 
he was going torepofe himfelf with his 
Father the Sun from whom he came ; 


that he advifed and charged them all, 


- tO goon inthe paths of Reafon and 
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Virtue which he had taught them; till 
_ they followed him the fame Journey ; 


that by this courfe only, they would 
prove themfelves to be true Sons of the © 
Sug, and be as {uch honored and efteem- 


' ed. He gave the fame Charge more 
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efpecially , and more earneftly to the 
Inca his Succeffor , and commanded 
him to govern his People according to 
his Example, and the Precepts he had 
received from the Sun ; and to do it 
always with Juftice, Mercy, Piety, Cle- 


' mency, and Care of the Poor; and 
- .when he the Prince fhould go in-time | 


to Reft with his Father the Sun, that he ~ 
fhould give the fame Inftru@tions and 
Exhortations to his Succeffor. . And this. 


* Form was accordingly ufed in all the 
Succeffions of the Race of the Yaca’s _ 


‘Which lafted eight hundred years with 


the fame Orders, and the greateft Fe- 
licity that could be of any State. 
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I Will fay nothing of the greatnefs, 
magnificence and riches of their Build- 
ings, Palaces, or Temples, efpecially 
thofe of the Sun ; of the Splendour of 
their Court, their Triumphs after Victo- 
ries, their Huntings and Feafts, their 
Military Exercifes and Honours. But 
as teftimonies of their Grandeur, men- 
tion only two of their High - Ways, 
whereof one was Five Hundred Leagues, 
plain and levelled through Mountains, 
Rocks, and Valleys, fo that a Carriage 
might drive through that whole length 
without difficulty. . Another very long 
and large, paved all with cut or fquared 
Stone,. fenced with low. Walls on each 
“ fide, and fet with Trees, whofe Branches 
gave Shade, and the Fruits Food, to all 
that pafied. . — 

I fhall end. this Survey of their Go- 

_ vernment:,. with one Remarque upon 
their Religion, which is, that tho’ the , 
Vulgar Worfhipped only the Sun, yet 
the Amautas, who were their Sages or 
Philofophers, taught,.tliat- the Sun was 

“ only the great- Mitlifter of. Pachacamac, 
whom they adored in: the: firft place, 
and to whom a great and fumptuous 
Templewas Dedicated. This word is 
interpreted by the Spaniards, — 

. +, , 
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del Mundo, or, He that animates or en-— 
livens the World, and feems to be yet. 
a more ,refin'd Notion.of the Deity,. 
than that of the Chznefes, who adored 
the Spirit and Soul of the World. By 
this principle of their Religion, as all 
the others of their Government and 
Policy, it muft, I think, be allowed, 
that Human Nature is the fame in thefe 
remote, as well as the other more known 
and celebrated parts of the* World. 
That the different Governments of ’ it 
are framed‘and cultivated, by as- great 
_ reaches and ftrength of Reafon and of — 
' Wifdom, as any of ours, and fome of 
their Frames lefs fubject to be fhaken by 
the Paffions, Factions, and other Cor- 
' ruptions; to which thofe in the middle 
' - Scene of Europe and Afia, have been fo- 
often and fo much expofed, ‘That the 
fame Caufes produce every where the 
fame Effeéts, and that the fame Honours 
and Obedience, are in all places but 
Confequences or Tributes paid to the - 
fame Heroick Vertue, or Tranfcendent. 
Genius, in what parts foever, or under 
what Clymates of the World it fortunes 
toappear. =. | 
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T HE Third Survey I propofed to 

make in this Eflay upon ‘Heroick 
Vertue, was that of the Northern Re- 
gion, which lies without the Bounds of 
the Exxie and the Cafpian Seas, the Ri- 
ver Oxas to the Eaft, and the Danube 
to the Weft, which by the Greeks and 
Romans, was called all by one general 
Name of Scythia, and little Known to 
any Princes or Subjects of the four great 
Monarchies, otherwife than by the de- 
feats or difgraces received in their Ex- . 
peditions againft thefe fierce Inhabitants 
of thofe barren Countries: Such was the 
fatal Overthrow of Cyrss and his Army, 
by the Eaftern Scythians, and the fhame- 
fal Flight of Darius from the Weftern. 

_ This vaft Region which extends from 
the North-Eaft Ocean, that bounds Ca- 
taya and China to the North-Weft, that 
wathes the Coafts of Norway, Jutland, 
and fome Northern Parts of Germany, 
_ tho’ comprifed by the Ancients oe 
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the common name of Scythia was diftin« 
suifhed into the Afarick and the Exro- 
pean, which were divided by the River 
Tanais, and the Mountains out of which’ 
it rifes. Thofe numerous Nations may 
be called- che Eaftern Scyrhiaus, who 
ly on that fide of the Zamais, or at 


~ leaft the Volga, and thofe the Weftern 


that lye on tlris. Among the firft, the 


= Maffagete were the moft known or talkt 
% of by the ancient Writers ; and among 
the laft, the Gere and the Sarmate. The 


firft is now comprehended under the 


st general name of great Zartary, and the 
fecond under thote of the lefler Zarrary, 
| Mufcovy, Poland, Sueden, and Denmark ; 
© the two laft ftyling themfelves Kings of 


the Goths and Vandals. 

How far this vaft Territory is inhabi- 
ted Norchward by any Race of Man- 
kind, I think none pretends to know, 


nor from how. remote Corners of thofe. 


Frozen Mountains, fome of thote fierce 
Nations firft crept out , whofe Force 


* and Arms have been {o known and felt,’ 
’ by all che reft ot what was of Old cailed 
> the Habitable World. — 


Whether it be tiat the courfe of Cons 
queft has run generally from the North 
to the South, as from the harder upon 
! the 
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the fofter,' or from the poorer upon the 
richer Nations, becaufe Men commonly 
Attacque with greater fiercenefs and |* 
courage than they Defend, being inone |* 
fpirited by defire, and in the other * 
ufually damped by Fear; T cannot tell, * 
but certain it is, how Celebrated foever *: 
the four great Monarchies have been, ‘ 
by the Writings of fomany famous Au- * 
thors, who have Eternized their Fame, -* 
and thereby their own; yet thereis no 
part of the World that was ever Subje = 
to Affyrian, Perfian, Greek, or Roman 3 
Empires (except perhaps fome little * 
Iflands) that has not been Ravaged and * 
Conquered by fome of thofe Northern “ 
Nations, whom they reckoned and de 
fpifed as Barbarous: Nor, where new “ 
Empires, Kingdoms, Principalities, or 
Governments, have not been by them * 
erected upon the ruins of the Old, which 
may juftly Mortifie the Pride of Man * 
kind, the Depths of their Reafonings, 
the Reach of their Politicks, the Wit % 
dom of their Laws, and Force of ther * 
Difcipline, and may be allowed for 3 * 
great and undifputed Triumph of Na- * 
ture over Art. fe a 

‘Tis agreed in Story, that the Scyth* * 
ans Conquered the Medes, during the 
| _ | pe i 
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period of that Race in the Affyrian Eni- 


pire, and were Mafters of Affa for fif- 


teen years, till they returned home up- 
on Domeftick Occafions. That Cyrus 
was beaten and flain by their Fu- 
ry and Revenge, under the leading of 
a Woman , whofe Wit-and Conduct 


made a great Figure in Ancient Story ; 


That the Romans were defeated by the 
Parthians, who were of the Scythian 
Race. as? 

But the great Hero of the Eaftern 
Scythiass or Zartars, 1 efteem to have 
been Zamerlane ; and. whether he was 
Son of a Shepherd or a King, to have 
been the greateft Conqueror that was 
ever in the World, at leaft that appears 
upon any prefent Records of Story. 
His Atchievments were great upon Chi« 
na, where he fubdued many Provinces, 
and forced their King to fuch Conditi- 


ons of a Peace, as he was content to 


impofe. He made War againft the Mu/- 


covites with the fame fuccefs, and partly 
by: force, partly by confent, gained a 


paflage through their Territories for that 


vaft Army, which he led again{t Baja-_ 
vet (then the Terror of the World ) | 
He conquered this proud Turk and his 
Whole Empire, as far asthe Helle/pont, 
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which he eroffed, and madea Vifit to the 
poor Greek Emperor at Conftantinople , 
who had fent to make Allyance with 
him upon his firft Invafion of Bajazet, at 
_whofe Mercy this Prince then almoft 
lay, with the {mall. remainders of the 
Grecian Empire. Nothing was greater 
or more Heroical in this Victorious Ta- 
merlane , than the. Faith and Honour 
wherewith he obferved this Allyance 
with the Greeks: For having been re- 


ceived at Conftantinople, with all the | : 


Submiffions that could be made him, 


having viewed and admired the Great-_ . 


nefs and Structure of that Noble City, 
and faid, it was fit to make the Seat for 
the Empire of the World ; and having 
the offer of it freely made him by the 
. Greeks to poflefs it for his own, yet af- 
ter many Honours exchanged between 
thefe two Princes, he left this City in 
the freedom, and the Greek Emperor in 
the Pofleffions he found them, went 
back into 4fa, and in his return Con- 
guered Syria, Perfia, and India, where 
the great Aogu/s have ever fince boafted 
to be the Race of Zamerlane. After all 
thefe Conquefts he went home, and 
pafled the reft of his Age in -his own 
. Native Kingdom, and dyed a fair and 

a 3 = natu- 
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natural Death , which was a ftrain of 
Felicity as well as Greatnefs , beyond 


" any of the Conquerors of the Four Re-' 


nowned Monarchies of the World. He 
* was without queftion, a Great and He- 
* -roick Genius, of great Jultice, exact 
' Difcipline, generous Bounty, and much 
Piety , adoring one God, though he 
was neither Chriftian, Jew, nor Maho- 
metan, and deferved a nobler Character 
than could be allowed by modern Wri. 

ters, to any Perfon of a Nation fo un- 

like themfelves, . | 

- The Zurks were another Race of thefe 
Eaftern Scythians, their Original Coun- — 
try being placed by fome upon the. 
North-Eatt, by others upon the North- 
Welt-Coaft of the Ca/pian Sea, and per- 
haps both may have contributed to fur- 
nifh fuch numbers as have over-run {fo 
greata part of Afa, Europe, and Africa. 
But I thall have occafion to fay more of 
them and their Conquefts in the next 
Section. 

That part of Scythia that lyes heJween 
the two Rivers of the Volga and Borift- 
henes, whereof the one runs into the 
Cafpian, and tother into the Euxine 
Sea, was the Seat of the Gete, whom | 
Herodotus mentions, as then known by: 
3 | a P 3 the 
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the name of Gete Immortales, becaufe 
they believed that when they dyed, 
they fhould go to Zamolxis, and enjoy 
a new Life in another World, at leatt 
fuch of them as lived according to his 
Orders and Inftitutions, who had been 
_a great Prince or Law-Giver among 
them. Fromthis Name of Gete came 
that of Goth, and this part of Scythia, 
in its whole Northern extent, I take to 
have been the vaft Hive out of which 
iflued {o many mighty Swarms of Bar- 
barous Nations, who under the feveral 
Names of Goths, Vandals, Alans, Lom- 
hards, Huns, Bulgars, Francs, Saxons, 
and many others, broke in at feveral 
_ times and places upon the fevera! Pro- 
vinces of the Roman Empire, like fo 
many Tempefts,tore in pieces the whole 
Fabrick of that Government, framed 
Many new ones in its Room, changed 
the Inhabitants, Language, Cuftoms, 
Laws, the ufual Names of Places and of | 
Men, and even the very Face of Nature 
where they came, and Planted new Na- 
tions and Dominions in their Room. 
Thus Ztaly, after many Spoils and Inva- 
- fions of the Goths and Vandals, came to 
be pofleffed by the Lombards, Pannonia 
by the Alums, Lhracia by the ar 
ame “- : -_ tne 
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the Southern parts of Spaix or Andaluzia 
by the Vandals, the Eaft or Catalonia, 
by the Catri and Alani; the reft of that 
Continent by the Goths. Gaul was fub- 
dued by the Francs, and Britain by. 
the Saxons; both which Nations are 
thought to have come anciently from 
the more Northern Regions, and feated 
themfelves in thofe parts of Germany,that 
were afterwards called by their Names, — 
from whence they proceeded in time to 
make their later Conquefts. The Scures 
who Conquered Scorland and Jreland,and 
poffefled them under the Names of A/- 
bin Scutes, and Irin Scutes, 1 guefs to 
have come from Norway, and to have 
retained more of the ancient Scythians: ~ 
( before the Gorhs came into thofe parts ) 
both in their Language and Habit, as — 
that of Mantles, and in the Cutlom of” 
removing from one part to another, ac» 
cording to the Seafons or Conveniences 
of Paiture. The Normans. that came 
into France, I take likewifeto bea later © 
Race from Norway, but after the Gor 
thick Orders and Inftitutions had gained 
more Footing in that Province. 

The Writers of thofe Times content 
Ahemfelves to lay the Difgraces and 
Ruins of their Countries, upon the num- 

=~ P 4 bers 
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bers and fiercenefs of thefe Savage Na- 
tions that invaded them, or upon their 
own dif-unions and diforders, that made 
way for fo eafie Conquefts: But I can- 
not believe, that the ftrange Succefles 
and Victorious Progrefles of thefe Nor- 
thern Conquerors, fhould have been the 
_Effe@ only of Tumultuary Arms and 
Numbers, or that Governments erected 
by them, and which have lafted fo long 
in Europe, fhould have been framed by 
unreafonable or unthinking Men. Tis 
more likely, that there was among them 
fome Force of Order, fome Reach | 
of Condud, as well as fome Principle |. 
of Courage above the common Strain; 
‘that fo flrange Adventures could not 
be atchieved, but by forme enchanted 
Knights, — | | | | 
~ That which firft gave methis thought, 
_ was the Reflection upon thofe Verles in 

Lucan. ~~ 


— Populus quos.defpicit Ardos 
Felices errore fuo, quos ille timorum 
Maximus haud urget lethi metus, inde 

_ruendi re 
In ferrum mens prona viris,animiq; capaces 
Mortis, S ignavum rediture@ parcere vite. 


— a B 
of ‘ me 
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By this paflage it appears, that fix- 
: teen hundred years ago thofe Northern 
-- People were diftinguifh’d from ‘all o- 
: thers, -by a fearlefneis of Death, groun- 
ded upon the belief of another Life, 
which made them defpife the care of pre- 
ferving this. | 

Whether fuch an Opinion were firft 

infufed amongftthem by Zamo/xis, and 
propagated by Odin amongtft his Fol-. 
lowers, or by Him invented, I will not 


’ conjecture ; it may have been either 


one or t’other, fince the Goths He led 
into the North- Weft parts of Europe, are 
_ agreed to have come from the Gere, 
whio are placed near the River Zanais. 
For thofe vaft Scythian Regions were 
divided into infinite feveral Nations, . 
feparated by the common natural 
Bounds of Rivers, Lakes, Mountains , 
Woods or Marfhes. Each of thefe Coun- 
tries, was like a mighty Hive, which by 
the vigour or Propagation, and health 
of Clymat, growing too full of People, 
- threw out fome new Swarms at certain 
periods of time that took Wing, and. 
fought out fome new abode, expelling 
or fubduing the old Inhabitants, and 
feating themfeives in their rooms,if they 
liked the conditions of place. and com- 

: | modities 
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modities of Life they met with;if not,go- 
ing on till they found fome other more 
agreeable to:their prefént Humours or 
Difpofitions. Sometimes the expelled 
Nations took heart, and when they fled 
from one Country , invaded another, 
and revenged the Injuries of fome cruel’ 
Neighbours, upon others that were 
weaker but mare innocent, and fo like 
Waves, thruft on, one the other, for 
mighty length of Space or Countries. 


Sometimes the Conquerors augmented _. 


their Numbers and Forces with the 
ftrongeft arid moft adventurous of thofe 
Nations they firft invaded, by their vo- 
luntary Acceffion into the Shares or 
Hopes of their future Fortunes, and fo 
went on to further Conquefts. 

- The ufual Manner of thefe Expediti- 
ons, was, That when a Country grew 
too full of People for the growth of it 
to fupply, they affembled together all. 
that were fit to bear Arms, and divi- 


ded themfelves into two Bands, where- 


of one ftayed at home, to inhabit and 
. defend their own, and t other went to 
feek new Adventures, and poflefs fome 
other they could gain by Force of 
Arms; and this was done fometimes by 
Lot, and fometimes by Agreement be- - 
be | _ tween 
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tween the two Divifions. That Band 
or Colony that went abroad chofe their 
Leader, among thole in moft Repute 
and Efteem for Wildom or for Courage, 
and thefe were their Commanders or 


. Generals in War; and if they lived and 


fucceeded, were the firft Princes of thofe 
Countries they Conquer’d and chofe for 
the Seat of their New Colony or King- 
dom. P , 
Excerpta ex Edda, It feems a- 
_Hic Odinus Fatidicus erat,ut & d b | 
ejus Conjux, unde nomen fuum in gree yt ie 
Septentrione pre cundtis Regibus CUF1OUS Enqui- 
Seog celebratum iri previdit. rers into the 
ac motus causa ex Turcia iter a ee 
mo.itus exat, adjungto fibi magzno Antiquities of 
numero militum Juvenum & Se- che Runick 
niorum utriulq; fexus. Quafcunq; 
terias peragrarunt, divinis effere- Language and. 
bantur encomiis, Diis quam homi- Learning, that 


nibus fimiliores ab univerfis judi- Odin or Woden 


Cati, nec prius fubfticerunt quai 


terram ingreffi effent que nurc or Goden ( ac- 
Saxonia appellatur,ubi per multos cording to the 
anngs Odinus vixit, iftamq; Regi- 4: 7 
onem late poffedit, quam cum di- different Nor- 
ftribuiflet inter Filios, ira ut Vag- thernDialects) 
degeo Orientalem Saxoniim,Beg- wy). 
dego Weftphaliam, Siggo Franco- was the firft 
niam determinavic, ipfe in aliam and ereat Fle- 
migravit regionem, que tunc Re- ¢g of rhe Weft= 
idgotolandia dicibatur, & quice 9 ¢ ; 
quid ibi placuic fibi vindicavit. ern Scythians, 
Huic terre prefecit filium a ee That he led a 
dam ex quo Freidlefus genitus e Wy 
Cujus pofteri Skioldungar, five mighty {warm 
Skioldiades nominantur, a qua of theGetes uns 
ftirpe Daniz Reges defcenderunt, der 
" 
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ifta Reidgotolandia, nunc Jutlan- der the name 


Matur. 
saben of Goths, from 
Ex Snorrone. 


Odinus Heros in Afgordia pro- the Aftat ick 
pe Tanaim, Fase be Gentilium Scythia into 
Summus antiltes, duodecim Sena- 
tores qui ceteris pictate & fapi- the fartheft 
entia praftarent Religioni curans North - Weft 
dz & Juri dicundo prefecit. Hic Darts of Fy.’ 
magnanimus & fortis bellator in- 
numera regna ditionefq: fuam re- “OPE - That 
degit in Poteftatem. Manusdu- he feated and 
cnm fuorum vertici imponens eos ‘i; 
confecrabat, quis) pugnam euntes {pr ed his King- 
nomen Odini nancupabant. Othi- dom round 
nus fratribus fuis Regnum Afgar- rhe whole Bal- 
diz commifit, ipfe in Ruffiam . 
profef&tus & inde in Saxoniam, tick Sea, and 
eam fibi We Nae & filiisinre- over all the 

endumcommifit. Inauditi gene- : . 
os miracula variis exenuit Gee Iflands in It, 
sel indices sasha eae Ma- and extended 

iz precipiendz inftituit: In va- 5 = 
| a fonnarinn fpecies fe tranfmu- it Welt -ward 
tare noverat, tanta eloquii.dulce- O the Ocean, 
dine.audientes demulcere poterat and South- 
ut diétis ejus nullam non fidem rd : th 
adhiberent. Carminibusinter lo. “4 fo t c 
aac ears ee ee Elve, ( which 
ermoni Gratiam conciliabat ; : 
Tanta ludificandorum oculoram 25 anciently 
peritia callebat, ut fepe corpus efteemed the 
fuum velut {piritu fupprefflo humi Bound be- 
profterneret, Evigilans fe longin- h ‘ 
quas oras peragraffe, & quid ibi tween the Scy- 
ae Saree comperitle ra thians and the 
verabat. ammum Runis fuis 
& incantationibus incredibilia pa- Ger mans.) That 
trando tam clarum fibi nomen this vaftCoun- 
cperit ut fapientie & potentiz try was in the 

uz & Afianorum peromnesbrevi. ~ - 3 
nationes fit’debitum, quod evenit ancient Go- 

thick 
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. ut Sueci aliiq, populi Boreales thick term cale 


= = 
rm . 


Odino Sacrificia dependerent. 
Pof obitum mualtis apparuit, led Biarmia, 


. multis vi€toriam contulit, alios and is by fome 


~ jn Walhalde, id eft, aulam Plu- 5 
; tonis invitavit. Authors term 


ed, Oficina 


. Gentium , having furnifhed all thofe 
- Swarms of Goths, Vandals, Saxons, An- 


ce“ 


| gles, Futes, Danes, Normans, which fo 


. often infefted , and at length fubdued 
. all the Weftern Provinces of Lurope. 
: Some write, that he extended his Con- 
_ quefts even as far as Franconia it felf; 
. bur all agree, that this Odin was the 


at c™ &-* 


ae 
1s 


firft Inventor of, or at leaft the firft En- 


. graver of the Runick Letters or Chara- . 
. Gers, fometimes fo famous, and at laft 
_ fo infamous in the World, by the vul- 


gar Opinion and Imputation of all forts 
of Charms, Enchantments, or Witch- 
crafts to the Ufe and Force of: thofe 
ftrange Chara€ters, That He inftituted 
many excellent Orders and Laws, made 
the diftin@tion of: Seafons, the divifions 
of Time, was an Invincible Warfier, a 
wife Law-giver, loved and obeyed du- 


ring Life, by his Subje€ts; and after his 


Death adored as one of their three 
chief Gods, amongft which he was 
the God Of War, Zhor of Thunder 
aod ‘Tempefts, Frea of Pleafure, by 
‘iy 4 _ whofe 
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whofe Names, for an eternal Memory, 
three days of the Week are called. 

I will not enter into His Story, nor 
that of His Succeffion, or the infinite 
and famous Revolutions it produced in 
the World, nor into the more curious _ 
fearcn of the time of His Expedition, 
which mutt have been very Ancient, and 
is thereby lett doubted and undetermi- 
ned: But if it be true, that He was In- 
ventor of the Runick Chara@ters, fome 
Writers of that Language will make 
Him older than Evander, by affirming 
their Runick Letters to have been more 
Antient than the Latin, which were firft 
broughtanto /ta/yin Histime. For my 
own part, I fhould guefs, by all I have 
peruled of thofe Antiquities, that this 


Expedition may have been made two | 


thoufand years ago or thereabouts. So 
much is true,that the Rexes were for long 
periods of time in ufé, upon materials 
more lafting than any others imployed 
tothat purpofe ; for inftead of Leavesor 
Barks, or Wax or Parchments , thefe 
were engraven upon Stone or Planks of 
Oaks, upon Artificial Obelisks or Pillars, 
and even upon Natural Rocks, in great 
Numbers and Extent of Lines, But moré 
Of this Runick Subje@ will occur — 

. that 
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that of Poetry; and TI fhall only ob- 
ferve, among the Conftitutions of thefe 
Northern People, three Principles of a 
{train very extraordinary, and perhaps 
peculiar to themfelves, and which ex- 
tend very far into the Fortunes and 
Conquefts of their Arms, and into the 


force and duration of their Kingdoms. 


The firft of thefe is a Principle of Re- 
ligion or Superftition, the next of 


Learning, and the laft of Policy or Ci- 


vil Government. 


~ Whether the firft were deduced from - 
~ _ that of Zamolxis, among the Getes fty- ~ 


led of old Immortals, or introduced by 
Odin among the Weftern Goths, ‘tis cer- 
tain, that an Opinion was fixed and ge- 
neralamong them, That Death was but 


the entrance into another Life; that all 


men who lived lazy and unactive Lives, 


and died natural Deaths, by Sicknefs or 


by. Age, went into vaft Caves under 


ground, alldark and miry, full of noy-. 


fom Creatures uftal in fuch places, and 
there for ever grovelled in endlefs 
ftench and mifery. On the-contrary, all 
who-gave themfelves to warlike ACtions 


and Enterprifes, to the Conqueft of | 


their Neighbours, and Slaughter of Ene- 
tics, and didd in Battel, or of Violent 
ae | _ Deaths 
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Deaths upon bold Adventures or Retfo- 
lutions, they went immediately to the 
vaft Hall or Palace of Odin, their God 
of War, who Eternally kept open Houfe 
for all fuch Guefts, where they were 
entertained at infinite Tables, in perpe- 
tual Feafts and Mirth, Carowfing every 
Man in Bowls made of the Sculls of 
their Enemies they had flain, according 
to which numbers every one in thefe 
Manfions of Pleafure was the moft Ho- 
noured and the beft entertained. 

How this Opinion was printed in the 
Minds of thefe fiercé Mortals, and what 
effe& it had upon their Thoughts and 
Paffions, concerning Life and Death, as 
it is touched Elegantly in thofe Verfes — 
of Lucan before recited, fo it is lively — 
reprefented in the twenty fifth and 
twenty ninth Stanza of that Song or 
Epicedium of Reguer -Ladbrog, one of 
their famous Kings, which He compofed 
in the Runick Language, about eight 
hundred years ago , after He was mor- 
rally ftung by a Serpent, .and before 
the Venom feized upon His Vitals. The 
whole Sonnet is recited by Olaus Wor- 
eius in his Literatura Rusica (who has 
very much deferved from the Common: 
wealth of. Learning) ‘and is very well 
ae a — worth 
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worth reading, by any that love Poe- 
try; and to confider the feveral ftamps 


of that Coyn, according to feveral Ages 


and Climates. But that which is extra- 
ordinary in it, is, that fuch an alacrity 
or pleafure in dying, was never expref- 
fed in any ether Writing, nor imagined 
d4mong any other People. The Two 


Stanzaes are thus tranflated into Latin - 


by Olaus. | 

| ' Stanza XXV. 
Pugnavimus enfi us, 
Hoc ridere me facit femper 
Quod Baldert Patris Scamna 

 Parata fio in aula, 

— Bibemus Cerevifiam 


—, 


| Ex concavis crateribus craniorum,. 


Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
Magnifici in Odini domibus, 
Non venio defperabundus 
_Verbhis ad Othini aulam. 
Stanza XXIX. 
Fert animus finire, 
~— Invitant me Dyfe 
Quas ex Odini aula 
Othinus mihi mifit 
Letus cerevifiam cum Afis 
In fumma fede bibam 
Vite elapfe [unt hore, 
Ridens Moriar. 


— 


Q T. 
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ft am deceived, if in this Sonnet, and 
a following Ode of Scallogrim, (which 
was likewile made by Him after He was 
condemned to die, and deferved his Par- 
don for 2 Reward) there be not a vein 
truly Poetical, and in its kind Pinda- 
rick, taking it with the allowance of 
the different Climats, Fafhions, Opini- 
ons, and Languages of fuch diftant 
Countries. fe 

I will not trouble my. felf with more 
patiages out of thefe Runick Poems, 
concerning this Superftitious Principle, 
which is fo perfectly reprefented in thefe, 


with the pofleffion it had taken of the 


Nobleft Souls among them; for fuch 
this Ledbrce appears to have been, by 
His perpetual Wars and Victories in 
thofe’ Northern Continents, and in Exg- 


land, Scotland, and Jreland. But T will 


adda Yeftimeny of it, which was given 
me at Nimeguenr, by Count Oxenflerx 
the frit of the Suedih Ambafladors in 
' that Afflembly. In difcourfe upon this 
Subje@, and confirmation of this Opini- 
on having been general. ‘among the 
Gotls of thofe Countries ; He-told me, 
there was ftill in Sweden a place which 
was a memorial of it, and. was called 

TS Odinse 
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Odinshall, That it was a great Bay in’ 
the Sed, encompafled on three fides’ 
with fteep and ragged Rocks; that in’ | 
the Time of ehe Gothick Paganifin, men 
that were either fick of Difeafes they 
efteemed mortal or incurable, or elfe 
grown invalid with Age, and thereby 
patt all military Action, and fearing to 
dye meanly and bafely (as they efteem- 
ed it) in their Beds, they ufually cau- 
fed themfelves to be brouglit to the 
nearelt part of thefe Rocks, and from 
- thence threw themfelves dow n-into the 
- Sea, hoping by rhe boldnefs of fuch a 
. violent Death, to renew the Pretence 
of Admiffion into the Hall of Odzz, . 
which they had loft, by failing to dye 
if Combat and by Arms. 

- What effeét fach a Principle (fack’d in’ 
with inf{truction and education, and well 
believed ) muft have upon the Paffions 
and Actions of.a People naturally ftrong 
_and brave, is eafie to conceive; and 
how far it went, beyond all the {trains 
of the boldeft and firmeft Philofophy ; 
for this reached no farther than Con- 
ftancy in Death, or Indifferency in the | 
Opinion of: that or of Life; but the 
other infufed a Scorn of Life, and a de- 
fir of Death; nay, fear and averfiort 

Q.2 even 
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even for a natural Death, with purfuit 


and longing for a violent one (contra- 
ry to the general Opinions of all other 
Nations ) fo as they took Delight in 
War and Dangers, as others did in 
Hunting or fuch.a¢tive Sports, and 
fought as much for the hopes of Death 
as of Victory, and found as much plea- 
fure in the fuppofed Advantages and 


Confequences of one, as in the real En-. 
joyments of the other. This made them. 


perpetually in New Motions or De- 
figns, fearlefs‘and fierce, in the Execu- 
tion of them, and never caring in Bat- 
tle to preferve their Lives, longer than 
to.increafe the Slaughter of their Ene- 
mies, and thereby their own Renown 


here, and Felicity hereafter; For my © 


part, when I confider-the force of this 
Principle, I wonder not at the effects of 


it, their numerous Conquefts, nor im- 


menfity of Countries they fubdued, 
nor that fuch ftrange Adventures {hould 
have been finifhed by fuch enchanted 
Men. But when Chriftianity introduced. 
among them, gave an end to thefe De- 
luGions, the rettlefs humour of perpetual 
Wars and Action was likewife allay’d, 
and they turned their Thoughts to the 
eftablifhment. of their {everal Kingdoms, 


inl 
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in the’ Provinces they had fubdued and | 


_ chofen for their Seats, and applyed 


themfelves to the Orders and Contti- 
tutions of their Civil or Political Go- 
vernments. | | i. 
Their. Principle of Learning, was, 
That all they had among them was ap- 


plyed to the Knowledge and Diftin&tion 


of Seafons, by the courfe of the Stars, 


and to the prognofticks of Weather, or 


elfe tothe Praifes of Vertue, which con- 
fifted among them only, in Juftice to 
their own Nation, and Valour againft 
their Enemies ; and the reft was employ- 
ed in difplaying the brave and heroick 


Exploits of their Princes and Leaders, 


and the Prowefs and Canquefts of their 
Nation: All their Writings were com- 
pofed in Verfe, ‘which were called 


Runes or Viifes, dnd trom thence the 


Term of Wife came: And thefe Poets 


or Writers being efteemed the Sages 


among them, were as. fuch, always em- . 
ployed in the attendance upon their 
Princes, both in Courts and 'Camps, be- 
ing ufed to advife in their Conduct, and 
to Record their AGtions, and ‘Celebrate 
their Praifés and Triumphs. The Traces. 
of thefe Cuftoms have been feen within 


the Compafs of this very. Age, bath in 


Q 3 Hungary 
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Fluxgary and Ireland, where, at their 
Feafts it was ufual, to have thefe kind 
of Poets entertain the Company with 
tleir rude Songs , or Panegyricks of 
their Anceftors bold Exploits , among 
which, the Number of Men that any of 
them had flain with their own hands, 
was the chief ingredient in their praifes. 
By thefe, they rewarded the Prowefs 
of the old Men among them, and infla- 
med the Courage of the young, to e- 
qual the boldnefs and atchievements of 
thofe that had travelled before them in 
thefe paths of Glory. 

~ The Principle of Politick or Civil 
Government in thefe Northern Nations, 
‘feems derived from that which was Mi 
‘itary among them. When a new 


“Swarm was upon the Wing, they chofe. 


‘a. Leader or General for the Expedition, 
and at the fame time the chief Officers 
to command the feveral Divifions of 
‘ther Troops; thefe were a Council of 
“War to the General, with whom they 
-advifed, in ‘the whole progrefs of their 
‘Enterprife, but.upon great occafions, as 
‘a: Prtch Batde, any military exploit of 
‘preat difficulty and darter, the choice 
‘of a Country.-to fx. their Seat, or the 


tconditians of Peace.that.were propofed, 


we : 
iss é 2 they — 
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they Afflembled their whole Troops, 
and Confulted with all the Souldiers or 
People they commanded: This Zacitas 
obferves, to have been in ufc, among 
the German Princes in His time, to con+ 
fult of favaller Affairs withthe chief Of- 
ficers, but de Majoribus omnes. 1. oF 

If a Leader of thefe Colonies fuc- 
ceeded in his Attempts, and conquer’d 
a new Country, where by common con- 
fent they thought fit to refide, He grew 
a Prince of that Country while He 


lived, and when He dyed, another. 


was chofen to fucceed him by a general 
Ele@tion. The Lands of the fubdued 
Territory were divided into greater 
and fmaller Shares, befides that refers 
ved to the Prince andi Government. 
The great, were given to the chief Of- 
ficers of the Army, who had beft de- 


ferved, and were moft efteemed; the 


{maller, to the common or private Soul- 


diers. The Natives conquered, were 


wholly difpoyled of their Lands, and 
reckoned but as Slaves by the Conque- 
rors, and fo ufed for labour .and fervile 
Offices, and thofe of the conquering 
_ Nation were te Freemen. The great 
Sharers, as chief Officers, continued ta 
be the Council of the Prigce in Matters 
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of State; as they had been before in 
matters of War. But in the great Af- 


fair, and of common concernment, all 
that had the fmaller Shares in Land, 
were aflembled and advifed with. The 
firft great Shares were in procefs of time 
_ called Baronies; and the Small, Fees. 

I know very well how much Critick 
has been imployed, by the moft Learn- 
ed, as Erafmus and Selden, as well as 
many others,about the two Words Baro 
and Feudum, and how much Pains have 
been taken, to deduce them from the 


Latin, Greek, and even the Agyptian 


Tongues; but I find no reafon, after 
all they have faid, to make any doubt 
of their having been both Original of 
the Gothick or Northern Language; or 
of Baro, being a Term of Dignity, of 
Command, or of Honour among them; 


and Feudum, of a Souldiers Share of: 


Land. I find the firft ufed above eight 
- hundred years ago, in the Verfes men- 
tioned of King Lodbrog, when one of 
his Exploits was, to have Conquered. 
eight Barons. And though Fees or Feuda 
were in ufe under later Roman. Empe- 
rors, yet they were derived from the 
Gothick Cuttoms,after fo great numbers 
of thofe Natjons were. introduced into 

, : the 


to tae oa. 
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the Roman Armies, and employed up- 
on the Decline of that-Empire, againit | 


other more barbarous Invafions. For. . 


of all the Northern Nations, the Goths — 
were efteemed the molt civil, .orderly, — 
and vertuous, and are for fuch comr 
mended by St. Aaftin and Salvzax, who 
makes their Conquefts, to have been 
given them by the Juftice of God, .as 
a Reward of their Vertue, anda punifh- 
ment upon the Roman Prouwinces for 
the Vicioufnefs and Corruptions of their 
Lives and Governments, | 

From the Divifions, Forms and In Aitw- 


. tions already deduc’d, will naturally arifé 


and plainly appear the Frame. and Cony - 
{titution of the Gothick Governmenn, 


which was pecultar to them, :and diffe. 


rent from all before, known or ol» 
ferved in Story, but fo univertal among 
thefe Northern Nations, that it was un> 
der the Names of King, or Prince or 


Duke and His Eftates, eftablifhed in ail 


A 


i 

' 
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parts of Burope, {rom the Norch-eaft of 
Poland and Frangary, ta the South-weft 
of Spain and Portugal, though: thefe 
vaft Countrjes had been {ubdued by {0° 
many feveral Rxpeditions of chefe Norse 
thern Nations, at fuch diverfe times, and 
under fo. dierent. Appellations. . And 

nite i 
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it feems to have been invented or in 
ftituted by the*Sages of the Goths, asa — 
Government of Freemen, which was the 
Spirit or Character of the North-Wett 
Naticns, diftinguifhing them from thofe 
of the South and the Eaft, and gave 
the Name to the Francs.among them. 

I need fay nothing of this Conftituti- 
on, which is fo well known in our 
Ifland, and was anciently the fame with 
ours in France and Spain, as well as 
Germany and Sueden, where it {till con- 
tinues, confifting of a King or Prince, 
who is Sovereign both in Peace and 
War, of an Afflembly of Barons ( as 
_ they were originally called ) whom He 
ufes as his Council, and another of the 
Commons,':who are the Reprefenta- 
tive of all that are pofleffed of Free- 
Lands, whom the Prince affembles and 
confults with,: upon the occafions or af- 
fairs, of the greateft and common con- 
cernto the Nation. I am apt to think 
that the. Poffeffion of Land, was the O- 
riginal Right. of Election or Reprefen- 
tative among the Commons, and that 
Cities and Boroughs were. entitled to it, 
es they. were pofiefs'd of certain Tracts 
of Land, that belonged or were an 
nexed to:them. And fo it is: ftill in 
: Friezland 
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Friezland, the Seat from whence our © 
Gothick or Saxon Anceftors came into 
thefe Ifands.. For the ancient Seat of 
the Gothick Kingdom, was pf {mall or 
no Trade; nor: Z£ngland in their. Time. 


- Their Humaurs and Lives were turned 
- wholly ‘to Arms, and long after the Nor- 
- man Conquett, all the Trade of Exg- 
land was driven by fews, Lombards, or 
 Milaners, fo..as the right of Boroughs. 
- feems not to have arifen from Regards 
: of Trade, but of Land, and were places 
: where fo many Freemen inhabited to- 
. gether, and had fuch a Proportion of 
~ Land belonging to them. However it 


be, this Conftitution has been celebra- 


’ ted; as framed with great Wifdom and 


Equity, and as the trueft and jufteft 
‘Temper that as been ever found out 


: between Dominion.and Liberty ; and it 


 {bems to be a {train of what ‘Aleraclitus, 


. faid,was the only Skill or Knowledge of 


any Value in the Roliticks, which was — 


the Secret of Governing All by All. | 
: . 'Fhis feems: to have been.intended by 


Lb 


a" 
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thefe Gothick Gonfticutions, aad by the 
Election and Reprefentatidn of All that 
poffefled Lands; for fince a Country 1s 
compofed of the Land it contains, they 
eftecemed a Nation to be fo, of fuch as 
a ae were 
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were the Pofleflors of it. And whet 


Prince foever can hit of this great Se- 


cret, needs know no more, for his own 
Safety and Happiness , or that of the 
People He governs. For no State or 
Government can ever be much troubled 
or endangered by any private Factions, 
which is grounded upon the general 
confent and fatisfaction of the Subjects, 
unlefs it be wholly fubdued by the force 
of Armies; and then the ftanding Ar- 
mies have the Place of Subje@ts, and the 
Government depends upon the cor 
tented or difcontented Humours of 
the Souldiers in general, which has more 
fudden and fatal confequences upon the 


Revolutions of State, than thofe of tk 
Subjects in unarmed Governments. So = 
the Roman, Agyptian, and Turkifh : 
Empires, appear to have always tur 
‘ed upon the Arbitrary Wills, and Wild : 
Humours of the Pretorian Bands, the | 
Mamalukes, and the Janizaries. And fo : 
_ | pafs from the Scythian Conquefts and 

Gothick Conftitutions to thofe of the ‘gy 


Arabians or Mabumetans in the World. 
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SECT. V. 


T HE laft Survey I propofed, of 
the Four. out-lying.( or if the 
Learned {fo pleafe to call them, Bar- 
barous ) Empires, was that of the Ara- 
bians, which was indeed of a very dif- 
ferent Nature from all the reft, being 
built upon Foundations, wholly Enthu- - 
fiaftick, and thereby very unaccounta- “ 
‘ble to common Reafon, and ia many | 
- Points contrary even to Human Nature ; 
yet few others have made greater Con- 
_quefts or more fudden Growths, than 
this Arabian or Saracen Empire; but 
-having been of later Date, and the 
 courfe of it engaged in perpetual Wars 
_with the Chriftian Princes, either of the 
. Katt or Weft, of: the Greek or-the La-- . 
tin Churches, Both the. Original and 
- ProgrefS of it, have been eafily  ob- 
. ferved, and are more vulgarly known, 
having been the SubjeG& of many Mo- 

tn Writers, and feveral well-digefted 
Hiftories or Relations, and thesetore : 

, pe. 4 a 
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fhall give but a very. Summary Account 
of both. 

About the year .600, or. near it, lived 
ge. Mahomet, a Man of mean Parentage and 
Condition, illiterate , but of great Spi- 
rit and fubtil Wir, ‘like thefe of the 
Climate or Country where He was born 
or bred, which was that part of Arabia 
éalled:the Happy, efteemed the lovelieft 
and {weeteft Kegion of the World, and 
like thofe ‘blefled Seats fo finely painted 
by the Hoe, 


| Quas neq; concutinnt eu ; ws nubila 
 mimbis - 7 

| Afpergunt, - neq, nix acri coxcreta’ pruina 
Cana cadens violat,fempergq;innubilus ether 
ak ae o late di ifufo dumine ridet. 7 


- He was Servant toa rich Merchant of of 
éhis Country , and after his Mafters 


Death, having Married his Widow, © 


came to be poflefled ‘of great Wealth, 
and of a numerous Family : Among -o- 
thers; he had entertained in it-a Sergian 
Monk, or at leaft called by that Name, 
whofe vicidus and libertine Difpofitions 
of Life, had made him-leave his Inclo- 
fure andl: Profeflion , - but."otherwife a 
Man of' great’ Learning. - Mahomet was 
fubjec 
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fiubje& to Fits of an Epilepfie or Falling- 
Sicknefs, and either by the Euttoms of 
that Clymat, or the neceffity of that 
Difeafe, very temperate and abftaining 
from Wine, but in the reft voluptuous 
and diffolute. He was afhamed of his 
_ Difeafe, and to difguife it from his Wife 
' and Family , pretended his Fits were 
_ Trances, into which he was caft at cer- 
_ tain times by God Almighty, and in 
> them inftru@ed in his Will, and His true 
Worfhip and-Laws, by which he would 
be ferved ; and that He was command- 
» ed to publifh them to the World, to 
teach them and fee them obey’d. | 
» . About this Age allthe Chriftian Pro- 
: vinces of the Eaft were over-run with 
. Ariani{m, which however refined or 

difguifed by ics learned Profeflors and 
: Advocates, either denyed or under- 
“ muned the Divinity of Chrift , and al- 
; lowedonly His Prophetical Office. The 
: Countries of Arabia and Aigypt, were 
filled with great numbers of the fcat- _ 
tered Jews, who upon the laft Deftrus 
ction of their Country in Adrzan’s time, 
had fled into thefe Provinces. to. avoid 
the Ruin and even Extinétion , which 
was threatned their Nation by that Em: 
peror, who after all the Defolations 
a Mace 
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made in Judea, tranf{ported what He 
could of their remaining Numbers 
into Spain, The reft of Arabia and 
fEgypt , was inhabited by Gentiles, 
who had Jittle Senfe Jefe of their de- 
cayed, and derided Idolatry, and had 


J 


f 


; 


turned their Thoughts and Lives to : 


Luxury and Pleafure, and to the de- 
fires and acquifition of Riches ; in order 
- tothofe ends, Mahomet, to humour and 
comply with thefe three forts. of Men, 
and by the affiftance of the Monk his 


only Confident, framed a Scheam of | 


Religion he thought likely to take in, 
or at leaft not to shock the common O- 


pinions and difpofitions of them all, and | 
yet moft agreeable to his own Temper | 


and Befigns. : 


'. He profefled one God Creator of | 


the World, and who govetn‘d all things 


in it. That God had tn ancient times | 


fent AMofes His firft and great Prophet, 
to give His Laws to Mankind, but that 


they were neither received by the Gen- — 


tiles, nor obeyed by the Jews them- 
felves, to whom he was more pecultarly 
fent. That this was the occafion of the 
. Misfortunes and Captivities that fo often 
befel them. That in the Jater. Ages He 
had fent Chrift, who was the Second 

Prophet 


} 


- more Power, to fubdue thofe to them 
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Prophet, and greater than Mofes, to 
preach His Laws and Obfervation of 
them, in greater Purity, but to doit with 
Gentlenefs, Patience & Humility, which 
had foudd no better reception or fuccefs 
among Men than Mofes had done. That 


— for this Reafon God had now fent his 


laft and greateft Prophet, Mahomet, to. 
publifh his Laws and Commands with 


by Force and Violencg who fhould not ° 


- willingly receive them, and for this end 
- ¢o eftablifh a Kingdom upon Earth that 
* fhould propagate this Divine Law and 
’ Worfhip, throughout the World: ‘That 
* as God had defigned utter Ruin and’ 


Pe AOR ae see 


Deftruction to all that refufed them, ©. 
fo to thofe that profeffed and obeyed | 
them, Hehad given the Spoils and Pof- 
feffions of His and their Enemics, .as a _ 
Reward in this Life, and had provided 
a Paradice hereafter, with all fenfual en- 


'  joyments, efpecially of beautiful Wo-— 


men new created for that purpofe; bur 
with more Tranfcendent Degrees of 
Pleafure and Felicity to thofe that 
should dye in the purfuit and propaga- — 
tion of them, ‘thro the reft of the. 
World, which fhould in time fubmit or 
be fubdued under them. Thee, = 
es ) R the. 
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with the fevere Prohibition of drinking, 


Wine, and the Principle of Predeftinati- 
on,were the firft and chief Do@rines and 
. Inftitutions of Mabomet,and which were 
received with great ‘Applaute, and much 


Confluence of Arians, Jews and Gen- 


tiles in thofe Parts; forne contributing 


to the rife of his Kingdom by the Be-. 


- lief of his Divine Miffion and Authority ; 
many, by finding their chief Prineiples 
or Religious Opjpions, contained or 
allowed in them’ but. moft by their 
Voluptuoufnefs and Luxury, their Paf 
fions of Avarice, Ambition and Re- 
venge being, thereby complyed with. 
After his Fits or Trances, he writ. the 


many feveral Parts or Chapters of His 


Alchoran,as newly in{pired and dictated 
from Heaven, and leit in-them, that 


which to us, and in its Tianflations, sloaks 
like wild Fanatick Rhapfody of his. 
 Vifions or Dreams, or rather of His, 
Fantaftical Imaginations and Inventions, 
but has ever pafled among all his Fol-, 
lowers, as a Book Sacred and Divine ;. 
which “thews the ‘frange difference of : 


Conceptions among Men, | 

To be fhort, en Contagion, was. fo, , 
violent, af Se it fpread from Arabia into, 
Algypt an Syria, ca ts Power. in- 
” creafed 


U 
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- ¢reafed with fuch a fudden Growthi as' 
* well as his Do€trine, that he lived to fee’ 
‘ them overfpread both thofe Countries, 
* and a great part of Perfia; the Decline | 
- Of the Old Roman Empire, making eafie 
' way-for the powerful afcent of this new . 
* Comet, that appeared with fuch Won- 
- der and terrour in the World, and with 


ee: ed 
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- aflaming Sword made way where-ever 


it-came, or laid all defolate that oppo- 
fed it. : < : 
Mahomet \eft two Branchies of his Race, 


- or Succeffion, which was in both efteem- 
: ‘ed Divine among his Maffalmaas or Fol-' 
lowers; the one was continued in the 


Caliphs of Perfia: and to’ther of .2zypr' 


; and Arabia. Both thefe, under the come 


* mon Appellation of Saracens, ‘made 
- mighty and wonderful Progrefs, the 


* one to the Eaft, and th’other to the 


Welt. | i 
The Roman Empire, or. rather the 


temainiders of it, feated:at.Conffantinople, 


and afterwards called the Greek, was 


: for fome times paft: moft cruelly in- 
: felted, and in many parts fhakea' to 
_ preces, by the Invafions or Incurfionsof _ 


' Many barbarous Northern Nations, and 
thereby difabled from any vigorous op- 


ry pefition 
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pofition to this new and formidable Ee | 
nery- Befides, the Divifions among 
Chriftians made way for their Con- 
quefts, and the great increafe of Pro- 
felytes to this new Religion. The Arians 
perfecuted in the Eaftern Provinces by 


fome of the Greek Emperors ( of the — 


fame Faith with the Wefiern or Roman 
Church) made eafie turns to the Ma- 
humetan Nodtrines, that profefled Chrift 
to have been fo Great and fo Divinea 
Prophet, which wasallinamannerthat . 
thev themfelves allowed Him. The -. 
cruel Perfecutions of other Grecian: 
Princes againft thofe Chriftians, that 
would not admit the ufe of Images, made 
great Numbers of them go over to the 
Saracens, who abhorred that Worthip 


as much: asthemfelves. ‘The Jews were — 


allured by the profeffion of Unity in 
the Godhead, which they pretended 


not to find in che: Chriftian Faith, and - 


‘by. the great Honor that was paid by 
_ the Saracens to Mofes, as a Prophet and 
a Lawgiver fent immediately from God 
into the World.. ‘The Pagans met with 
ap Opinion of. the. old: Gentilifm, in 
that of Predeftination, which .was the 
Stoick Principle, and that -whereinto 
wabsppy | Men an fell,and fought 

tor 
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for Refuge in the uncertain Conditions 
or Events of Lite, under Tyrannical and 
Cruel Governments. So as fome Roman 
Authors obierve, that the Reigns of Zz 


berius, Caligula and Nero made more 


Stoicks in Rome, thin the Precepts of 


‘eno, Chryfippus, and Cleanthes, 


The great Extent and Power of the 
Perftan Branch oc Empire,continued long 
among the Saracexs, but was. over-run 
at length by the Zarks firft, and then by 
the Zarrars under Tamerlane,whofe Race 
continued there till the time of Z/fmael, 


from whom the prefent Sophies are de- 


rived. This J/bmael. was an Enthufaft, 
or at leaft a ‘Pretender to ncw Revela- 
tions in the Mahometan Religion. He 
proteffed go- Reform both their Doc- 
‘trines and their. Manners, and taught, 
‘That Hfaly alone of Mahbomer’s Follow- 


ers, oughe to be owncd and believed 


as His True‘Succeflor, which made the 


Perftans ever {ince efteem the Zurks for 


Hereticks,:.as. the Zarks do them. .He 


gained fo many Followers by his new | 
and refined Principles, or Profeffions of 

Devotion,.that he made. himfelf King 
of Perfia,: by the fame way that the — 


Xeriffs came to be Kings of Morocco and 
Fez about Charles the Fifth’s time, and 
"4 R 3 Cromwel 
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Cromwel to be Protector of England, 
and Qras Zeb to be great Mogul in 
our Age, which were the four great 
Dominions of the Fanatick Strain. 

The Arabian Branch of the Saracen 
Empire,after a long and mighty growth 
in AAyept and Arabia, feems to have 
been at its Height finder: the great | 
Almanzr, who was the illuftrious and .~ 
renowned Heroe of this Race, and mut; 
be allowed to have as much excelled, 
and as eminently, in Learning, Vertue, 
Piety, and Native Goodnefs, as in Pow- 
er, in Valour, and in Empire: Yet this 
was extended from Araéia through A- 
gvpt, and all the Northern Trats of 
‘Africa, as far as the Weftern Ocean, 
and over all the confiderablg Provinces 
‘of Spain. For it was in his Time, and 
by his Vitorious Enfigns, thar the Go- 
thick Kingdom in Spain was Conquered, 
and tne Race of thofe Famous Princes 
ended in Rodrigo, All that Country 
was reduced under the Saraces. Empire, 
~ C except the Mountains of Leon and Qyi- 
edo) and were afterwards divided into 
feveral Moorifh Kingdoms, whereof 
fome lafted to the Reign of Ferdimaud 
pnd Labella. Nay, the Saracen Forces, 
etter the Conquelt of Spacn, — 
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the Southern parts of Frauceé, and pro- 
ceeded with the fame fuccefsas far 
as Tours, till they were beaten and 
expelled by. Charles Martel, who by 
thofe exploits raifed his Renown 1o 
high, as rogive him the Ambition, of 
leaving: the Kingdom of Fraucé to his 
own Liney in Pepin and Charlemain, by 
the defpofition and extinction of the firft 
Race, which had lafted from Phara- _ 
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I do not remember ever to have read 
a preater- and a nobler Character of any 
Prince , than‘of this Great Almanzor, in 
fome Spanifh Authors or Tranflators of 
his Story out of the Arabian Tongue, 
whereinthe Learning then remaining in 
the World flourith’d moft’; and that of 
ancient Greece, as it had been tranflated 
into their Language, fo it feemsto havé | 
been,: by the Acutenefs and Excellency 
of thofe more Southern Wits, in fome 
‘parts very: much improved. - es 
This Kingdom continaed Great, unt 
der the Caliphs of tgypr; who deges | 
erating from the Example and Vertue$ 
of Almanzor; came to be hated of their 
Subjects; and to fecure themfelves from 
them, by a mighty Guard of Circafian 
‘Slaves. Thefe were bought young 
: = R44 from © 
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from the Country now called Mengrelia, 
between the Euxine and Cafpian Seas, 
the ancient Seat of the Amazons, and 
which has, in paft and prefent times, 
been obferved to produce the braveft 
Bodies of Men, and moft beautiful of 
Women ,. in all the Eaftern Regions. 
Thefe Slaves were called Mamalucs 
when they came into Egypt, and were 
brought up with care, and in all Exer- 
cifes and Difcipline, that might render 


them the moft martial Troops or Bands. 


of Soldiers that cou'd any where be 
compofed , and fo they proved. The 
‘commander of this mighty band orguard 
of Mamulucks, was called their Sultan, 
who was abfolute over them, as the 
General of an Army is in time of War. 
They ferved for fome time to fupport 
the Government of the Caliphs, and 
enflave the Agyptians, till one of the 
Sultans finding his own Power, andthe 
general difefteem wherein the Caliph 
was fallen, by the effeminate Softnefs or 
Luxury of his Life, depofed him firft, 
then flew him, and took upon Himfelf 
the Government of gyp#, under the 
name of Sultan, and reigned by the 
fole Force and Support of his Mamaluc 
‘Lroops, which were continually — 
é20% « oo 7 c 
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fed by the Merchandife and Tranfpor- . 
tation of Circaffian Slaves. ..This Go- 
-vernment lafted, with greag#ferror. in 
Egypt, between two and three hun- 
dred Years, during which time the new 
Sultans were ele&ted, upon the Death or 
-Depofing of the Old, by the Choice of 
the Mamalucs, and always out of their 
own Bands. The Sons of the Deceafed 
Sultans enjoyed the Eftates and Riches 
left by their Fathers ; but by the Con- 
. {titutions of the Government no Son of 
a Sultan was ever either to fucceed, or 
even to be elected Sultan: So that in 
. this, contrary to all others ever known 
in the World, to be born of a Prince, 
wasa certain and unalterable Exclufton 
-from the Kingdom: and none was ever 
to.be chofen. Sultan, that had not been 
atually fold.for.a Slave, brought from 
-Circafia, and trained up a private Soul- 
dier in the Mamaluc Bands. Yet of 
fo .bafe Metal: were formed feveral Men, . 
who made mighty Figures in their Age, 
‘and: no Nation: made-fo brave a refi- 
ftance againft the growing Empire of | 
the Turks, as. rhefe Mamalucs did. un- 
der their Suttans, till they were con- — 
quered :hy .Se/tm., after a. long: War, 
which looked in Story like ener . 
oe oA O 
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of fome fierce Tyger with a Savage 
‘Boar, while the Country that is wafted 
by them ge Lookers on, and little con- 
cerned, under whofe Dominion and 
Cruelty they fall. 

+ It is not well agreed amongft Au- 

thors, whether the Turks. were tir{t call- 
- ed into fa by the Greek or the Perfian 
Emperors; but ’tis by all, that falling 


down in great Numbers, they revolted 


fromthe Affiftance of their Friends, fet 
up for themfelves, embraced he Ma- . 
hometan Religion, and improved the 
Principles of that Set; by new Orders 
and Inventions (caft wholly for Con- 
queft and extent of Empire) they fra- 
med a Kingdom, which under the O¢to- 
‘man Race fubdued both the Greek Em> 
pire, and that of the Arabians , and 
rooted it felfin all thofe vaft Domimions 
as it continues to this. day, with the Ad- 
dition of many other Provinces to 
their Kingdom, but yer many more to 
the Mahumetan Belief. Sothis Empire 
of the Turks, like a frefh Graft- upon 
one Branch of a. vigorous Stock, cover- 
ed: wholly that upon which it was graft- 
ed , and.out-grew in time the other 
which was natural,as the:Perfian Branch. 
_ The chief Principles upon ~— this 
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fierce Government was founded and 


raifed to fucha height, were -firft thofe 
of Mahomet, already deduced, which by 
sheir fenfual Paradice and Predgftinati- 


on, were great incentives of Courage 


and of Enterprize, joyned to the Spoils 
of the Conquered, both in their Lands, 
their Goods, and their Liberties, which - 
were all feized at the pleafure of the 
Conqueror. | | 

A fecond was, a Belief infufed of Di- 
vine Defignation of the Ortoman Line 


—toreign among them for extent of their 


Territories, and Propagation of their 
Faith, This made him efteemed , at 
Jeaft by Adoption, as a Succeflor of 
Mahomet, and both a Sovereign: Law- 
giver in Civil (and with the aififtance 
of his Mufti) a Supreme Judge in all 


Religious Matters. Andthis.Principle - 


was fo far improved among thefe Peo- 
ple, ‘that they .held Obedience to be 
given in all things to the Will of their 
Ottoman Prinee as to the Will of God, 
‘by whom they thought him defigned ; 
and that they were bound not only to 
obey his Commands with any hazard of 
their Lives. againft Enemies, but even 
-by laying down their own, when.ever 
he commanded, and with the fame refige . 
ar a | ation 
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nation, that is by others thought due to 
the Decrees of Deftiny, or the Will and - 
Pleafure of Almighty God. This gives 
fuch an abandoned Sybmiffion to all the 
frequent and cruel Executions among 
them by the Emperors Command, tlio’ 
upon the meer Turns of his own Hu- 
mour, the Suggeftions of the Minifters, 
or the Flatteries and Revenges of thofe - : 
Women he moft trufteth, or loveth  : 
beft. a 
A third was, the Divifion of alf 
Lands in conquered Countries, into Ti- 
mariots.or Souldiers Shares,befides what 
was referved and. appropriated .to the 
Emperor; ‘and thefe Shares being only 
at pleafure or for Life, leave him the 
fole Lord of all Lands in his Domini- 
on, which by the common -fuppofition 
of Power following Land, muft by con 
fequence leave him the moft abfolute 
of any Sovereign in the World. _ 
A fourth; the’ Allowance of no Ho- 
mors nor Charges, no more than Lands 
to be hereditary, but all to depend up- 
con the Will of the Princes. This ap- 
plies every man’s Ambition and Avarice 
‘ro court his prefent Humour, ferve his 
prefent Defigns, and obey his Com- 
mands, of how different Nature foever 
oO | they 
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they are, and how frequently changed. 


A Fifth was, the Suppreffion, and . | 


in a manner, extinction, of all Learning 
among the Subjects of their whole Em- 


pire, at leaft the natural Turks-and Ja- 


nizaries, in whom the ftrength of it. 
confifts. This Ignorance makes way 
for the moft blind Obedience, which: 


. is often fhaken by Difputes concerning . 


Religion and Government, Liberty and: 
Dominion, and other Arguments of that 
or fome fuch nature. . 

A. Sixth was, the Inftitution of. chat 
famous Order of the Janizaries, than 
which a greater ftrain of true and deep 
. Politick, will hardly be obferved: in 
. ~any Cohttitution. . This confifted inthe 
_ arbitrary choice of fuch Chriftian Chil- 
. dren, throughout their Dominions, as 
. were efteemed moft fit for the Emperors 
peculiar Service:; :and the choice .was 
made, .by the: fhews or promifes of the 


greateft growth or ftrength of Body, vi- — 


_ gor of Conftitution,and voldnefs:of Cour 
rage. ‘Thefe were taken into the Empe- 
rors Care, and trained up in certaimtuol4 
-ledges:or Chambers, as they are. called; 


and by Officers for. that: purpote, whd _ 


, endeavoured to improve: all «they: could 
- the advantages of sites by * thofe of 
Sees Education 
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Education and of Difcipline. They were? 
all diligently inftruéted ia. the Mahome- 
tan Religion, and in the Veneration of 
the Ottoman Race. Such of them as. 
proved weak of Body, flothful, or pu- 
filanimous, were turned to: labour in 
Gardens, Buildings , or Drudgeries of 
the Palace; but all that were fit for’ 
Military Service, were-at a cértain Age: 


entred into the Body of Fanizaries, who. 


were the Emperors Guards. 


By this means the number of Chri 


‘ftians was continually leflened through- 
out the Empire, and weakened by the 
lofs of fuch, as were like to prove: the 
braveft .and. ftrongeft of their Races. 


That of Muffxlmans was increafed in 


the: fame Proportions, anda mighty: 
Body: of Chofen’ Men kepr-up perpetu- 


ally: in. Difcipline and:Pay, wlio efteem- | 


ed: themfelves. not only: as Subjects on 
~ Slaves, but even Pupils and Domeftick 


 Servants.of the Grand. seaqaers Perfor 


and Family. 


- & feventh was, The. great Tempe | 


ranoé introduced into the general’ Cus 
ftoms:of the Turks, but. more. particu. 
larly .of the faxizaries, by the-fevere 


; Ua 
viv 


: ( 


Defence: and Abftinence of ‘Wines and 


salit the © Provifion:af one only fort:.of 
Food 
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Food for their Armies, which was, 
Rice. Of this Grain, as every Man is- 
able to carry. upon occafion enough for 
feveral days, fo the quantitg provided. 
for every Expedition is byt according to. 
the number, with. no diftinction for the 
quality of Men; fo that upon a March, 
or in a Camp, a Colonel has no more - 
alowed him than a private Souldier. | 
‘Nor are any, but General Officers, en- 
cumbred with Train or Baggage, which: 
gives them mighty Advantages in their: 
German Wars, among whom every Of- 
ficer has a Family in proportion to his, 
Command during the Campania, as well, 
as in his Quarters ; and the very Souldiers, 
ufed to carry their Wives with them in- 
to the Field; whereasa Turkith Army | 
confifts only. of fighting Men. | 
The laft I fhall mention,.is the {peedi- . 
nefs as well as feverity of their Juftice,. 
both Civil and Military, which tho’ of-. 
ten, fubject thereby. ro Miftakes, and; 
deplored -by the Complaints and Cala-; . 
mities of innocent. perfong, yet. it ts 
maintained upon this. Principle fixt; a-: 
mong them, That tis better two inner, 
cent Men Ibould dye, than,.one. guilty: 
live. And this,indeed agrees with the, 
whole Caft or Frame.of. their: — 
- WOHIC. 
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which feems to have been in all points 


the fierceft, as that of the Txca’s was 


the gentleft , that of China the wileft, 


and that of the Goths the bravelt i in 
the World. 

The growth and progrefs ae this 
Turkifh Empire, under the Ottoman 


Race, was fo fudden ‘and fo violent, | 


the two or three firft Centuries, that it 
raifed fear and wonder throughout the 
World, but feems at a ftand tor thefe 
Jaft’ hundred years, having made no 
Conqueft, fince that of AYungary, -ex- 
cept the remainder of Candia, after a 
very long War fo bravely maintained 


by the fmall Venetian State, againft fo — 


mighty Powers. The reafon of this 
may be drawn, not only from the Pe- 
riods of Empire, that like natural Bo- 
dies, grow for a certain time, and to. 


- acertain fize, which they are not to ex- 


ceéd, -but from fome other caufes, both 
within and without , ‘which feem ob- 
vieus ‘enough. 

. The firft, a negle& in ths ebhewines 


of: fome of thefe Orders, which were 
effential tothe Conftitutions of their - 
Government. - For after’ the: Conqueft: 
_ Of Cyprus, andthe example of Selim's 


| Intermperance, i in thofeand other Wines,’ 
pe . that 
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That Cuftom and Humour prevailed a: 
gain{t their Laws of Abftinence, in that 
point fo feverely enjoyned by Mahomet, 
and fo Jong obferved among all his Fol- 
lowers. And tho’ the Turks and Janizaries 
endeavoured to avoid the Scandal and 
Punishment by. drinking in private, yet 
they felt the effects in their Bodies, and 
in their Humours, whereof the laft needs 
no inflaming among {ich hot Tem- 
pers, and thew Bodies are weakened by 
this Intemperance, joyned to their a- 

bandoned Luxury in point of Women. 
Befides, the Inftitution of Janizaries 
has been much altered, by the Corrup- 
tion of Officers, who have long fuffered 
the Chriftians to buy off that Tribute 
of their Children, and the Turks to 
purchafe the preterment of theirs into 
that Order for Mony ; by which means | 
the choice of this Militia is not made - 
from the ftrongeft and moft warlike Bo- 
dies of Men, but from the Purfes of 
the Parents or Friends. " 
Thefe two Diftempers have pro ° 
duced another much greater and more 
fatal than both, which js the mutinous 
Humour of this Body of Janizaries, | 
who finding ther own Scrength, began 
| tO 
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fo make what Changes they pleafed in 
the State, till having beer long flufh’d 
with the Blood of the Bafha’s and Vi- 
fiers, they made bold at laft with that 
of their Princes themfelves, and having 
depofed and ftrangled Jérabim, they fet 


up his Son, tne prefent Emperor, then. 
a Child. But the Diftemper ended not 


there, they fell into new Faétions, 


’ changed and murthered feveral Vifiers, _ 


and divided’ into fo powerful Parties, 
and with fo fierce Contentions, that the 


Bafft of ‘Aleppo, with an Army of an | 


Hundred Thoufand Men, : fet’ up for 


himfelf ( tho’ under pretence of a coum — 
terfeit Son*of Morat ) and caufed fuch a 
Convulfion of this mighty State, that | 


the Ottoman Race had ended, if this bold ° 


Adventurer had not upon Confidence in — 
the Faith of a Treaty, been farprized 


and flrangled by order of old Cuperly, 
then newly come to be Grand Vifier, 
and abfolute‘in the Government. This 
Man entrmg the Miniftry, ‘at fourfcore 
years old, cruel by Nature, and hardned 


by Age, to'allay the Heat of Blood in. 


_ that diftcmper’d Body of the Janizaries, 
and the other’ Troops, cut off near 
Forty Thoufand.of them in three years 
‘ia oe ‘time 


q 
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time, by private, fuddain,.and violent - 
Executions, without Form of Laws or 


Tryals, or hearing any forts of Pleas or 
Defences. His Son, fucceeding in the 


place of Grand Vifier, found the 


Empire fo difpirited, by his Fathers 
Cruelty, and the Militia remaining {fo 
{pited and diftemper’d, breathing new 
Commiotions and Revenges, that he di- 
verted the Humour by an eafic War up 
on the Venetiaus,7 ran/ilvanians,or the re- 
mainders of Huxgary,till by Temper and 
Conduct he had clofed the Wounds 


which his Father had left bleeding, and 


reftored the Strength of the Ottoman 
Empire to that Degree, that the fuc- 
ceeding Vifier invaded Germany, though 
again{t the Faith of Treaties, or of a 
Truce not expired, and at laft befieged 
Vienna, which isa Stcry too frefh, and 


too known to be told here. .  & 


Another Reafon has been, the neglect 
of their Marine Affairs, or of their fors 
mer Greatnefs at Sea ;-fo-as: for many 


years they hardly pretend-to any Suc+ | 
cefles on that Element, but commonly - 


fay, Zhat God bas civen the Earth tothe 


Muffulmans, and the Sea to the Chri- 
Gians. ae ae 


S 2 The 
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The laft I fhall ob‘erve, ts the ex- . 


ceffive ufe of Opium, with which they - 
feek to repair the want of Wine, and to | 
divert their Melancholly RefleGions, up- ; 
on. the ill Condition of ther Fortunes : 


and Lives, -ever uncertain, and depen- ° 
ding upon the Will or Caprice of the 


Grand Seigniors, or of the Grand Vi-_ 


fiers Humor and Commands; but the * 


Jancholly Fumes and Thoughts,yet when ; 


I 


effet of this Opium is very ‘tranfitory 5° ;: 
-and tho’ it allays for the prefent all Me- 


i 


the Operation is paft, they return again, : 


_ which makes the ufe of it fo often re- 


peated; and nothing more difpirits and ° 
enervates both the Body and the Mind ‘ 
of thofe that frequently ufe it. 

The external Reafon of the Stand ‘ 


: 


saade this laft Century, in the Growth ° : 


of the Turkifh Empire, feems to have * 
been, their having before extended it, 


eal they came: to fuch ftrong Bars as ° 


were not to be broken. For they were 


- grown to border upon the Perfian Em- ° 
~ pire to the-Eaft, upon the Zartars to the * 
. North, upon the Ethiopians to the * 
South, and upon the German Empire ‘ 


to the. Weft, and turned their profpect ; 


! 


N 


this bie as the eafieft and moft plau- ° 


Ceciig p» tee fible * 


Camry 

fible, being againft a Chriflian Strate. 

Now this Empire of Germany, con-. 
fitting of fuch large Territories, fuch 
Numbers and Bodies of Warlike Men, 
when united in any common Caufe or 
Quarrel, feems as {tronglty conftituted. 
for Defence, as the Turkitlh is for Inva-. 
fion or Conqueft. For being compofed. 
of many Civil and Moderate Govern- 
ments, under Legal Princes or Free. 
States, the Subjects are all fond of their. 
Liberties and Laws, and abhor the 
falling under any Foreign or Arbitrary 
Dominions, and in fuch a common: 
Caufe feem to be invincible. On the’ 
contrary, the Turkith Territories being 
all enflaved, and thereby in a manner: 
defolated, have.no Force but that. of 
their ftanding Armies, and their People 
in general care not either for the pro-. 
grefs of their Victories abroad, nor 
} even for the’ Defence of their own 
| Countries, fince they are fure-to lofe 
| nothing, but may hope reafonably to. 
gain by any Change of Mafter, or of 
Government, which makes that Em-_ 
pire the worfe conftituted that can be 
for Defence, upon any great Misfors 
| tune to their Armies. = 
) 3 $3 The 
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The Effect of thefe two different 
Conftitutions had been feen and felt 


Cin all probability ) to the wonder of 


the whole World, in thefe late Revo- 
lutions, if the Divine Decrees had. not 
croffed all Human Appearances. For 
the Grand Vifier might certainly have 
taken Vienna, before the Confederate 


Princes could have united for its Relief, 
if the Opinion of vaft Treafures (there: 
afflembled for fhelter from all the adja- 


cent parts) had not given him a paffi- 
onate defire.to take the Town by 


‘Compofition rather than by Storm, . 
which muft have left all its Wealth a | 


Prey to the Soldiers, and not to the 
‘General. | ~ a 

If the Turks had poffeffed this Bul- 
_ wark of Chriftendom, I do not con- 
ceive what could have hindered them 


from being Mafters immediately of 


Axftria,and all its depending Provinces ; 
nor in another year of all /¢aly, or o 
the Southern Provinces of Germany, 
as they fhould have chofen to carry on 
their Invafion, or of both, in two or 
three years time ; and how fatal this 
might have been to the. reft of Chri- 
ftendom, or how it might have enlarged. 


the — 
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the. Turkifh Dominions, is éafie to con> ° 


jecture. . | | 

On th’ other fide, after the De- 
feat of the Grand Vifiers Army, his 
Death, and that of fo many brave 
Bafha’s and other Captains, by the 


ufual Humour and Faétion of that: 


bloody Court: After fuch Slauchters of 
the Janizaries, in fo many Encounters, 
and fuch an univerfal Difcouragement 
of their Troops, that could no where 
with{tand the German Arms and 
Bravery; if upon the taking of Bel- 
grade, the Emperor had ‘been at the 
Head of the Forces then in his Service, 
united under one great Commander, 
and without dependance upon the fe- 
veral Princes by whom they were rat- 
fed, 1 do not fee what could have hin- 
dred them from conquering all before 
them, in that open Country of: Bulzgas 
ria and Romania, nor from taking Cox- 
fantinople it felf, upon the courfe of an 
eafie War, in fuch a Decline of the 
Turkith Empire, with fo weak and di- 
{pirited Troops as thofe that remain- 
ed, a Treafure fo exhaufted, a Court 
fo divided, and fuch a general Confter- 


nation as appear’d in that great and 


S 4 tumul- 
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. ynultuous City , upon thefe Occafi- 


ons. 

But God Almighty had not decreed 
any fo great Revolution, either for the 
Ruin or Advantage of Chriftendom, 
and feems to have left both Empires at 
a Bay, and not likely to make any great 
-Enterprizes on either fide, but rather 
to fall into the Defigns of a Peace, 
which may probably leave Hungary to 
the Yoffeffion as well as Right of the 


-  Honfe of Axffria, and the Turks in a 


condition of giving no great Fears or 
Dangers, in our Age, to the reft of 
Chriftendom, | 


Although. the Mahumetan Empires. 
were not raifed like others, upon the 
Foundations, or by the Force of Heroic 
Vertue, but rather by the Practices of 


a fubtile Man, upon the Simplicity of ; 
credulous People; yet the Growth of _ 


them has been influenced by feveral 
Princes, in. whom fome Beams at leaft 
of that Sun have fhined, fuch as A/- 
manzor, Saladine, Ottoman, and Soly- 
man the Great. And becaufe I have 
named the moft Heroick Perfons of 
that Se@t, it will be but Juftice to - 

- | pier 
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bler Nations, to mention at the fame 
time, thofe who appear to have fhined 
’ the brighteft in their feveral Ages or 
Countries, the Lutire of. whofe Ver- 
tues, as well as Greatnefs,.has been ful- 
lied with the feweft noted Blemifhes or — 
Defaults, and who for deferving well 
of their own Countries by their Actions, 
and of Mankind by their Examples, © 
have eternized their Memories in the ~ 
true Records of Fame, which is ever 
juft to the Dead, how partial foever it 
‘may be to the Living, from the forced 
Applaufes of Power, or fulfom Adula- 
tions of fervile Men, _ | 
Such as thefe were among the ancient 
Grecians, Epimanondas, Pericles, and 
 Agefilaus. Of the Old Roman State, 
‘the firft Scipio, Marcellus, and Paulus 
fEmilius, OF the Roman Emperors, | 
Auguftus, Trajan, and Marcus Antoninus. 
Among the Goths, Alaric and Zheoderic. 
. Of the Weftern Emperors, Caarlemain, 
Frederic Barbaraffa, and Charles the 
Fifth. -Of the French Nation, Phara- 
mond, Charles Martel, and Henry the 
Fourth, who began three of their No- . 
— Dbleft Races, Ot the Swedes, Guftavus 
Adolphus. And of our own, Richard — 
: an the 
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the Firft, the Black Prince, and Harry 
the Fifth. Tothefe I may add feven 
Famous Captains, or fmaller Princes, 
whofe Exploits and Vertues may juftly 
allow them to be ranked with fo great 
Kings and Emperors. £tius and Bel- 
lifarius, the two laft Great Command- 
ers of the Roman Armies, after the Di- 
_ vifion and Decay of that Mighty 
State, who fet up the laft Trophies, 
and made the braveft Defences againft 
the Numbers and Fury of thofe Barba- 
rous Nations, that invaded, and after 
their time tore in pieces that whole Em- 
‘pire. George Caffriot, commonly call'd 
Scanderbeg, Prince of Epire, and Hluni- 
ades Viceroy of Hlungaria, who were 
two moft Victorious Captains, and ex- 
- cellent Men, the true Champions. of 
Chriftendom whileft they lived, and 
_ Terror of the Turks; who with {mall 
Forces held at a Bay, for fo many years, 


~ all the Powers of the Ottoman Empire. — 


Ferdinand Gonzalvo, that Noble Spa- 


nxiard, worthily Surnamed the Great 


Captain, who by his fole Prowefs and 


_ Condud&, Conquered a Crown for his _ 


Matter, which he might bave worn for 


~ him(elf, if his Ambition had been equal 


to 


— 
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to his Courage and Vertues. Widians 
Prince of Orang, who reftored the 
- Belgick Liberties, and was the Founder 
of their State, efleemed generally the -- 
beft and wifeft Commander of his Age, 
and who at tiie fudden point of his 
Death, as well as in the courfe of his 
Life, gave fuch Teftimonies of his be- | 
ing a true Lover of the People and 
Country he Governd. Alexander Far- 
nefe, Prince of Parma, who by his Wif- 
dom, Courage and Juftice, recovered 
Ten of the Seventeen Provinces, that 
Were in a manner loft tothe Crown of 
_ Spain; made two famous Expeditions | 
_ for relief of his Confederates into the 
Heart of France, and feemed to revive 
the ancient Roman Vertue and Difci- 
pline in the World, and to bring the © 
noble Genius of Jra/y to appear once 
more upon the Stage. 


Who-ever has a mind to trace the 
Paths of Heroick Vertue, which lead 
to the Temple of True Honour and. 
~Eame, need feck them no further, than 
in the Stories and Examples of thofe 
Wluftrious Perfons here Aflembled, 
‘And fo I leave this Crown of never 

fading © 
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fading Lawrel, in full View of fuch 
great and noble Spirits, as fhall de- 
ferve it, in this or in fucceeding Ages. 
Let them win it and wear it. ) 


a 
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ESSAY IV. 


: Of Poetry. 


. T HE Two common Shrines, to 
which moft Men offer up the Ap- 
plication of their Thoughts and their 
Lives, are Profit and Pleafure, and by 
their Devotions to either of thefe, they 
are vulgarly diftinguifhed into Two 
Sects, and called either Bufie or Idle Men. 
Whether thefe Terms differ in mean- 
ing, or only in found, I know very 
well may be difputed, and with ap- 
> pearance enough, fince the Covetous 
Man-takes perhaps as much Pleature in 
his Gains as the Voluptuous does in his 
Luxury, and would not purfue his Bus 
finefs unlefs he were pleafed with it, 
upon the laft Account of what he moft 
wifhes and defires, nor would care for. 
the encreafe of his Fortunes, unleis he 
a | pros 
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propofed thereby, that of his Pled- 
ures too, in one kind or other, fo that 
- Pleafire may be faid to be his end, 
whether he will allow to find it in his 
purfuit or ne» Much ado there has 
been, many Words fpent, or ( to fpeak 
with more refpeCt to the antient Philo-. 
fophers ) many Difputes have been raifed 
upon this Argument, I think to little 
purpofe, and that all has beer rather, 
‘an Exercife of Wit than an Enquiry 


after Truth, and all Controverfies that . 


can never end, had better perhans ne- 
ver begin. The beft ts to take Words 


as they, are moft commonly fpoken — 
and meant, like Coyn as ic moft cure . 


rantly pales, withour. raifing feruples 
— upon the weight or. the allay, untlefs 
' the cheat or the defect, be grofs and 
evident. Few things ta the World or 
hone, will bear too much refining, a 


Thred too fine Spun will eafily break, 


and the Point of a Needle too finely Filed. 


‘The ufual acceptation, takes Profit and. 


Pleafure, for two different things, and 


pot only calls the Followers or Vota- - 
- fies. of them, by feveral Names of 


Bufie and of Idle Men, but diftingu 
foes the. Faculties. of. the mind, chat 


are 


» 


. ry 
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are Converfant about them, calling the 
Operations of the firft, Wifdom, and 
of the other, Wit, which is a Saxon 
Word, that is ufed to exprefs, what — 
the Spaniards and Italians call Ingenio, 
and-the Freach, Efprit, both from the 
Latin, but I think Wit more peculi- 
arly fignifies that of Poetry, as may 
occur upon Remarks of the Runick 
Language. To the firft of thefe are 
Attributed, the Inventions or Produc- 
tions of things generally efteemed the 
moft neceflary, ufeful, or profitable to 
Human Life, either in private Poflefii- 
ons, or publick Inftitutions : To the 
other, thofe Writings or Difcourfes, 
which are the moft Pleafing or En- 
tertaining, to all that read or hear — 
them; .Yet according to the Opini- 
on of thofe thac link them together: 
As the Inventions of Sages and Law- 
givers themfelves, do pleafe as well as 
profit thofe who approve and follow 
them ; fo thofe of Poets, Inftru& and 
Profit as well as Pleafe fuch as are. 
Converfant in them; and the happy 
mixture of both thefe, makes the ex- 
cellency in both thofe compofitions, 
and hes given occafion for eftecming, 

ae or 
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or at leaft for calling, Heroick Virtue’ 


and Poetry, Divine. — 

The Names given to Poets, both in 
Greek and Latin, exprefs the fame O- 
pinion of them in thofe Nations ; The 
Greek fignifying- Makers or Creators, 
fuch as raife admirable Frames and 
Fabricks out of nothing, which ftrike 


with wonder and with pleafure, the - 


Eyes and Imaginations of thofe who 
behold them; The Latin makes the 
farne Word, common to Poets and to 
Prophets. Now as Creation, is. the 


firft Attribute, and higheft Operation 


of Divine Power, fo is Prophecy the 
greateft Emanation of Divine Spiri€ in 
the World. As the Names in thofe 
Two Learned Languages, fo the Caufes 


of Poetry, are by the Writers of them, 


_imade to be Divine, and to proceed 
from a Cceleftial Fire or Divine Infpi- 
ration; and by the vulgar: Opinions, 
recited or related to in many paflages 
of thofe Authors, the Effects of Poetry 
were likewife thought Divine and Su- 


pernatural, and Power of Charms and 


- Enchantments were afcribed to it. 


— Carmina vel Galo poffunt dédacere Lunam, 
ae . Carmi- 


‘ 
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Cdrminibus Circe focios mutavit Uleffis; 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur An- 


(guise 


But I can eafily admire Poetry, and. 
yet without adoring it, I can allow it 
to arile from the greateft Excellency 
of riatural Temper, or the greateft 
Race of Native Genius, without ex- 
ceeding the reach of what is Human, 
of giving « any Approaches of Divi- 
nity, which is, I doubt debafed or dif+ 
honoured, by afcribing to it any thing, 
that isin the compafs of our A@tion, 


‘|-or even Comprehenfion, unlefs it be 


raifed by an immediate influence from 
it felf. I cannot allow Poetry fo be 
more Divine in its effects, than in its 
caufes, or any Operation produced by 
it, to be more than purely natural, 
or to deferve any other fort of won- | 
der, than thofe of Mufick, or of Natu- 
raPMagick, however any of them have 
appeared co minds little Verfed in the 
Speculations of Nature, of occult Qua- 
licies, and the force of Numbers or of 
Sounds.. Whoever talks of drawing 
down the Moon from Heaven, by 
force of Veries or of Charms, either 
| | (ae «be 
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believes not himfelf, or too eafily be- 
lieves what others told him, or per- 
haps follows an Opinion , begun by 
the Practife of fome Poet, upon the 
facility of fome People, who knowing 
the time when an Ecclypfe would 
lappen, told them, he would by his 


Charms call down the Moon at fuch 


an hour, and was by them thought to 
have performed it. 

_ When I read that Charming Defcripti- 
on in Virgil’s Eight Ecclogue, of all forts 
of Charms and Fafcinations by Verfes, 
by Images, by Knots, by Numbers, by 
Fire, by Hearbs, imployed upon occa- 
fion of a violent Paffion, from a jea- 
lous or difappointed Love: I have re- 
_ gourfe to the {trong Impreffion of Fa- 


bles and of Poetry, to the eafy mif- - 
takes of Popular Opinions, to the. 


Force of Imagination, to the Secret 


Virtues of -feveral Hearbs , and ta the 


Powers of Sounds; And } am fer- 
ry, the Natural Hiftery , or, Account 


Qf Fafcination, has not imployed the 


Pen of: fome. Perfon, of fuch excellent 
Wit, and deep. Thought and Learning, 


as Cafauhon, whe Writ that curious. 


. and useful Treatife of Bethyfa/m ,. _ 
et | 7 | yy 


fe 
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by it difcovered the hidden or mif 
taken Sources of that Delufion, fo fre- 
quent in all Regions and Religions of 
the World’, and which had fo fatal. 
ly {pread over our Country in that 
Age, in which this Treatife was fo 
feafonably publifhed. °“Tis much to 
be lamented , That he lived not to 
compleat that Work; in the Second 
Part he promifed:, or that his Friends 
neglected the publifhing it , if it 
were left in Papers, though loofe and 
unfinifhed. I think a clear Account 
of Enthufiafm and Fafcination, from 
their natural Caufes, would very much 
deferve from Mankind in general, as: 
well as from the.Common-wealth of 
Learning, might perhaps = ma- 
ny publick diforders, and fave the Lifes 
of many: innocent , deluded or delud- 
ing People, who fuffer fo frequently, 
upon Account of Witches and Wizards. 
I have feen many miferable Exam- 
les of this kind, in my youth at 
ome, and tho the Humor or Fafhi-— 
on, be a good deal worn out of the 
World, within Thirty or Forty Years 
-paft, yet it ftill remain in feveral re- 
mote Parts of Germany, Sueden, and 

fome other Countries, 
a 2 But 
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But to return to the Charms of Po- 
etry, if the forfaken Lover, in that Ec- 
clogue of Virgil, had expected onely 
from the Force of her Verfes, or her 
Charms, what is the Burthen of the 
Song, To bring Daphnis home from 
the Town where he was gone and en- 
gaged in a new Amour; if fhe had 


pretended oncly to revive an old faint-- 


ing Flame, or to damp a new one that 
was kindling in his Breaft, fhe might, 
for ought I know, have compafled {uch 
Ends, by the Power of fuch Charms, 
and without other than very Natural 
Enchantments. For there is no Que- 
ftion, but true Poetry may have the 
Force, to raife Paffions and to alla 

them, to change and to ecinguilh 
them, to temper Joy and Grief, to 
raife Love and Fear, nay to turn Fear 
into Boldnefs, and Love into Indiffe- 
rence, and into Hatred it felf; and I 
eafily believe, That the difheartened 
Spartans were new animated, and re- 
covered their loft Courage, by the 
Songs of Tyrt@us, that the Gruelty 
and Revenge of Phalaris, were chang- 


ed by the Odes of Stefichorus, into 


the greateft Kindnefs and Efteem, and 
that many ten were as paffionately 
me <3 Ena- 


vr 
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Enamoured, by the Charms of Sap- 
pho’s Wit and Poetry, as by thofe of 
Beauty , in Flora or Thais; for ‘tis 
not onely Beauty gives Love, but Love: 
gives Beauty to the Object that raifes 
it; and if the Pofleflion be ftrong e- 
nough, let it come from what it will, 
there is always Beauty enough in the 
Perfon that gives it. Nor is it any 
great Wonder, that fitch Force fhould 
be found in Poetry, fince in it are af- 
fembled all the Powers of Eloquence, 
of Mufick, and of Picture, which are 
all allowed to make fo ftrong Impref- 
fions upon Humane Minds. How far 
Men have been affected with all or a- 
ny of thele, needs little Proof or Te- 
ftimony ; The Examples have been 
known enough in Greece and in Jta- 
ly, where fome have fallen down right 
in Love, with the Ravifhing Beauties 
of a lovely Objc&t, drawn by the Skill 
of an admirable Painter;-nay, Painé 
ters themfelves, have fallen in Love 
with fome of their own Productions, | 
and doated on them, as on a Mittrifs 
ora fond Child, which diftinguifhes a- 
mong the Jtalians, the feveral Pieces 
that are done by the fame Hand, in- 
to. feveral Degrees of thofe made, Com 
- = | T 3, Studio, 
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Studio, con Diligenza, or con Amore ; 
whereof the aft are ever the moft ex- 
celling. But there needs no more Jn- 
{tances of this kind, than the Stories 
related, and believed by the beft Au- 
thors, as known and undifputed; Of 
the two young Grecians, one whereof 
-* ventured his Life, to be lock’d up all 

Night in the Temple, and fatisfie his 

_ Paffion with the Embraces and Enjoy- 
ment of a Statue of Venus, that was 
there fet up, and defigned for another 
fort of Adoration; The other pined 
away and dyed, for being hindered his 
perpetually gazing, admiring, and em- 
bracing a Statue at Athens. 


The Powers of Mufick, are either 


felt or known byvall Men, and are al- 
lowed to work ftrangely upon the 
Mind and the Body, the Paffions and 
the Blood, to raife Joy- and Grief, to 


_ give Pleafure and Pain, to cure Difeaf- 


es, and the Mortal Sting of the Za- 
rantula, to give Motions to the Feet 
-as well as the Heart, to Compofe di- 


{fturbed Thoughts, to affift and heigh- 


‘ ten Devotion ic felf. We need no Ke- 


courfe to the Fables of Orpheus or Am-— 
- phion, or the Force of their Mufick | 
upon Fifhes and Beafts; “tis enough _ 


that 
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that we find the Charming of Serpents, 
and the Cure or Allay Fas evil Spi- 
rit or Pofleffion, attrrbuted to it in Sa- 
‘cred Writ. | 
For the Force of Eloquence, that fo 
often raifed and appeafed the Violence 
of Popular Commotions, and caufed 
fuch Convulfions in the Athenian Srate, 
no Man need more, to make him Ac- 
knowledge it, than to ccnfider Cefar, 
one of the greateft and wifeft of mortal 
Men, come upon the Tribunal, full of 
Hatred and Revenge, and with a de 
termined Refolution to Condemn La- 
bienus , yet upon the Force of Cicero’s 
Eloquence, (in an Oration for his De- 
fence ) begin to change Countenance, 
turn pale, fhake to that degree, that 
the Papers he held, fell out of his 
hand, as if he had been frighted with 
Words, that never was fo with Blows, 
and at laft change all his Anger into 
_Clemency , and acquit the brave Cri- 
minal, inftead of condemning him. 
Now if the Strength of thefe three 
mighty Powers, be united in Poetry, 
we need not wonder, that fuch Vir- 
tues, and fuch Honours have been at- 
tributed to it, that it has been thought 
to be infpired, or has been called Di- 
. 4 Viney 
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vine, and yet I think it will not be 


difputed, that the Force of Wit, and 
-of Reafoning, the Height of Concep- 
tions and Expreffions , may be found 
in Poetry as well as in Oratory , the 
Life and Spirit of Reprefentation or 
 Pidture, as much as in Painting, ahd 
the Force of Sounds as well as in Mu- 
fick; And how far thefe three natu- 
ral Powers together may extend, and 
ito what Effects, (even fuch as may 
be miftaken for Supernatural or Ma- 

ical) I leave it to tuch Men to Con- 
fuer. whofe Thoughts turn to fuch 
Speculations as thefe, or who by their 


mative Temper and Genius, are in fome 


degree difpofed to receive the Impref- 
fions of them. For my part, I do not 


wonder, that the famous Doctor Har- — 


wey, when he was reading Virgil, fhould 
fometimes throw him down upon the 
Table, and fay he had a Devil; nor 
that the learned Meric Cafaubon, fhould 
find fuch Charming Pleafures and E- 
motions, as he defcribes, upon the 
reading fome Parts of Luacretius, that 
fo many fhould cry, and with down- 
right Tears, at fome Tragedies of 
Shake-{pear, and fo many more thould 
feel fuch. Turns or Curdling of their 
. ' — . Blood, 
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Blood, upon the reading or hearing 
fome excellent Pieces of Poetry, nor 
that Odfavia fell into a Swound, at 
the Recital made by Vérgil of thofe 
Verfes in the Sixth of his Angides. — 
This is enough to aflert thé Powers 
of Poetry, and difcover the Ground of 
thofe Opinions of old, which derived 
it from Divine In{piration,.and gave it 
fo great a fhare, in the fuppoted Ef- 
fects of Sorcery or Magick. But as 
the Old Romances, feem to lefien the 
Honor of true Prowefs and Valor in 
their Knights, by giving: fuch a part 
in all their Chief Adventures to En- 
chantment, fo the true excellency and 
juft efteem of Poetry, feems rather de- 
bafed than exalted, by the Stories or 
Belief of the Charms pertormed by it, 
which among, the Northern Nations, 
srew {fo {trong and fo general, that a- 
bout Five or Six Hundred -Years ago, 
‘all the Raxick Poetry came to be dex 
cryed, and thofe antient Characters, 
in which they were Written, to be a- 
bolifhed by the Zeal of Bithops, and 
‘even by Orders and Decrees of State, 
which has given a great Maim, or ra- 
‘ther an irrecoverable Lofs to. the Story 
of thofe Northern Kingdoms, .the Seat 
| | ef 
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of our Anceftors, in all. the Weftern 


Parts of Europe. | 
The more true and natural Source 
of Poetry may be difcovered, by obfer- 


ving to what Ged, this Infpiration was - 


afcribed by the Antients, which was 
Apollo or the Sun, efteemed among 
them the God of Learning in general, 
but more particularly. of Mufick and 


of Poetry. The Myftery of this Fa- | 


“ble, means I fuppofe, that a. certain 
Noble and Vital Heat of Temper, but 
efpecially of the Brain, is the true 
Spring of thefe Two Arts or Scien- 


ces: This was that Ceeleftial Fire, 


which gave fuch a pleafing Motion and 
Agitation to the minds of thofe Men, 
that have been fo much admired in the 
World, That raifes fuch infinite images 


of things, fo agreeable and delightful 


to Mankind :. By the influence of this 


Sun, are produced thofe Golden and © 


- Jnexhaufted Mines of Invention, which 
has furnifhed the World with Trea- 
fures fo highly efteemed, and fo univer- 


fally known and ufed, in all the Re- 


gions that have yet been difcover- 
ed. From this arifes that Elevati- 
on of Genius, which can never be pro- 
duced by any Art or Study, by Pains 

) or 
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or by Induftry, which cannot be taught 
by Precepts or Examples; and there- 
fore is agreed by all, to be the pure 
and free Gift of Heaven or of Na- 
ture, and to bea Fire kindled out of 
fome hidden fpark of the very firt 
Conception. | 

But tho’ Invention be the Mother 
of Poetry, yet this Child, is like al] 
others, born naked, and mult be Nou- 
rifhed with Care, Cloathed with Ex- 
actnefs and Elegance, Educated with — 
Induftry, Inftructed with Art, Improve 
ed by Application, Corre&ed with 
Severity, and Accomplifhed with La- 
bor aad with Time, before it Arrives 
at any great Perfe€tion or Growth : 
Tis certain that no Compofition, re- 
quires fo many feveral Ingredients, 


_ or of more different forts than this, 


nor that to excel in any qualities, 
there are neceflary fo many Gifts of . 
Nature, and fo many improvements of 
Learning and of Art. For there muft 
be an univerfal Genius, of great Come 
pafs as well as great Elevation. There - 
mutt be fpritely Imagination or Fancy, 
fertile in a thoufand Produdtions, rang. 
ing over infinite Ground, piercing ‘in* 
to every Corner, and by the — 

| that 
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that true Poetical Fire, difcovering a 
thoufand little Bodies or Images in the 
World, and Similitudes among them, 
unfeen to common Eyes, and which 
could not be difcovered, without the 
Rays of that Sun. | 

Befides the heat of Invention and 
livelinefs of Wit; there muft be the 
coldnefs of good Senfe and foundnefs 
of Judgment, to diftinguifh between 
Things and Conceptions, which at firft 
fight, or upon fhort glances, feem alike, 
to choofe among infinite ProduCtions 


,of Wit and Fancy, which are worth - 


preferving and cultivating, and which 
are better ftifled in the Birth, or thrown 
away when they are born, as not worth 
bringing up. Without the Forces of 
Wit, all Poetry is flat and languifh- 
ing; without the fuccours of Judg- 
ment, ‘tis wild and extravagant. The 
true wonder of Poefy is, That fuch 
contrarys muft meet to compofe it, a 
Genius both Penetrating and Solid ; 
in Expreffion both Delicacy and Force ; 
and the Frame or Fabrick of a true 
Poem, muft have fomething both Sub- 
lime and Juft, Amazing and Agreeable. 
There muft be a great Agitation of 
Mind to Invent, a great Calm to Judge 
ee an 
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and Correct; there muft be upon the 
fame Tree, and at the fame Time, 
both Flower and Fruit. To work up 
this Metal into exquifite Figure, there 
muft be imploy’d the Fire, the Ham- 
mer, the Chizel, and the File. There 
muft be a general Knowledge both of © 
Nature and of Arts, and to go the 
loweft that can be, there are required 
Genius, Judgment, and Application ; for 
without this laft, all the reft will not 
ferve turn, and none ever was a great 
Poet, that applyed himfelf much to a- 
ny thing elfe. 

When I {peak of Poetry, I mean not 
an Ode or an Elegy, a Song, or a Sa- 
tyr, nor by a Poet the Compofer of 
any of thefe, but of a juft Poem; And 
after all I have faid, ‘tis no wonder, 
there fhould be fo few have appeared, 
in any Parts or any Ages of the World, 
or that fuch as have, should be fo much . 
admired, and have almoft Divinity a- 
{cribed to them, and to their Works.: 

Whatever has been among thofe, who 
are mentioned with fo much Praife or 
Admiration by the Antients, but are 
loft to us, and unknown any further 
than their Names, I think no Man has 
been fo bold among thofe that remain 

- to 
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to queftion the Title of Homer and | 


Virgil, not onely to the firft Rank, but 
to the fupream Dominion in this State, 
and‘ from whom, as the great Law- 
givers as well as Princes, all the Laws 
and Orders of it, are, or may be deri- 
ved. Homer was without Difpute, the 
moft Univerfal Genius that has been 
known in the World, and Virgil the 
moft Accomplith’r. To the firft muft 
be allowed, the moft fertile Invention, 
the richeft Vein, the moft general 
Knowledge, and the moft lively Ex- 


preffion; To the laft, the nobleft I- - 


dea’s, the jufteft Inftitution, the wifeft 
Condué, and the choyceft Elocution: 


To fpeak in the Painters Terms, we © 
find in: the Works of Hfomer, the moft — 


Spirit, Force, and Life; in thofe of 
Virgil, the beft Defign, the trueft Pro- 
portions, and the greateft Grace; The 
Cotouring in both feems equal, and 

“indeed, in both is admirable. Homer 
had more Fire and Rapture, Virgil 
more’ Light and Sweetne({s ; or at leaft 
the Poetical Fire was more raging: in 
one, byt clearer in the other, which 
makes the firft more amazing, and the 
latter more agreeable: The Oare was 
richer in one, but in tother more re- 

| fined, 
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fined, and better allay’d, to make up 
excellent Work. Upon the whole, I 
think it muft be confefled, that HYomer 
was of the two, and perhaps, of all 
others, the vafteft, the fublimeft, and 
the moft wonderful Genius; and that 
he has been generally fo efteemed, there | 
cannot be a greater Teftimony given, 
than what has been by fome obferved, 
that not onely the Greateft Matters, 
have found in his Works, the beft and 
trueft Principles of all their Sciences 
or Arts, but that the noble& Nations, 
have-derived from them, the Original 
of their feveral Races, though it be 
hardly yet agreed, Whether his Story 
be True, or Fiction. In fhort, thefe two 
immortal Poets, muft be allowed to 
have fo much excelled in their kinds, 
as to have exceeded all Comparifon, 
to have even extinguifhed Emulation, — 
and in a manner confined true Poetry, 
not onely to their.two Languages, but — 
to their very Perfons. And:.I am ape 
to believe fo much of the true Ganzus 
of Poetry in general, and of its Eleva- 
tion in thefe two particulars, thar 1 
know not, whether of all the Nume 
bers of Mankind, that live within the 
Compafs of a.Thoufand Years; — 

an 
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Man that is born Capable of making, 


fuch a Poet as HYomer or Virgil, there 


may not be a Thoufand born Capable 
of making as great Generals of Ar- 


mies, or Minifters of State, as any the 
~ moft Renowned in Story. 


J] do not here intend to,make a ~ 


further Critick upon. Poetry, which 
were too great a Labour, nor to give 


~ Rules for it, which were as great a2 — 


_ Prefumption: Befides, there has beer 


~ fo much Paper blotted upon thefe Sub- 
jects, in this Curious and Cenfuring 


Age, that ’tis all grown tedious or Re- 


petition. The Modern French Wits Cor — 
Pretenders) have been very fevere in 


their Cenfures, and exact in their Rules, 
' | think to very little purpofe; For I 
know not, why they might not have 
contented themfelves, with thofe  giv- 
en by <Ariffotle and Horace, and have 
Tranflated them rather than Commen- 


- ted upon them; for -all they have done | 


has been no more, fo as they feem, by 
their Writings of this kind, rather to 
have valued themfelves, than improved 
any body elfe. The Truth is, there 1s. 
fomething in the Genius of Poetry, too 
Libertine to be confined to fo many 
_ Rules, and whoever goes about — 
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feat it to fich Conftraints, lofes both 
it’s Spirit and Grace, which are ever 
Native, and never learnt even of the 
beft Mafters. *Tis as if to make ex- 
cellent Honey, you fhould cut off the. 
Wings of your Bees, confine them to 
their Hive or their Stands, and lay 
Flowers before them, fuch as you 
think the fweeteft, and like to yield 
the fineft Extraction ; you had as good 
pull out their Stings, and make arrant 
Drones of them. They muft range 
through Fields, as well as Gardens, 
choofe fuch Flowers as they pleafe, 
and by Proprieties and Scents they 
only know and diftinguifh: They muft 
Work up their Cells with Admirable 
Art, extract their Honey with infinite 
Labour, and fever it from the Wax, 
with fuch Diftin@ion and Choyce, as 
belongs to none but themfelves to pers 
form or to judge. » | . 
It would be too much Mortificati- 
on, to thefe gréat Arbitrary Rulers, a- 
mong the French Writers, or our own, 
to Obferve the Worthy Produ¢tions 
that have been formed by their Rules, 
the Honour they have received in the 
World, or the Pleafure they have giv- 
en Mankind. But to. comfort — 
| Ut” [ 
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I do not know, there was any grear. 
Poet in. Greece, after. the Rules of. that 
Art laid down. by <Aréffotle, nor - in 
Rome, after thofe by. =Aorace,. which: 
yet none. of ur Moderns pretend to, 
have outdone. Perhaps.Zheocritus and 
Lucan, may be alledg'd againft this Af- 
fertion, but the firft offered no further, 
than at Idils of. Eclogues; and the 
laft, though he mult bé. avowed for a 
true and:a happy Gexzius, and to have 
made fome very high Flights, yet he 
is fo unequal to himielf, and his Mufe 
is fo young, that his Faults,are too no- 
ted, t6 allow his Pretences... Feliciter 
audet, is the.true CharaCter of Lucax, 
as of Ovid, Lufit amabiliter. After all, 
the utmoft that can be atchieved, or I 
think pretended,.by any Rules in this 
Art, is but to hinder {ome men from 
being very ill Poets, but not to make 
any Man a very good one. To judge 
who is fo, we need go no further 
for Inftru@tion,. than. three Lines’ of 
florace, Be . 2 
——— Ihe meum qui Pettus inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 

Vt Magus, 5 modo me Thebis, modo ponit 


4 


He 
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He is a Poet, 


Who vainly anguilkes my Breaft, 
Provokes, allays, and with falfe Terror 
~ (ls 
Like a Magician, and now fets me down 
In Thebes, and now in Athens. 


Whoever does not affe&t and move 
the fame prefent’Paffions in you, that 
he reprefents in others, and at other 
times, raifé Images about you, as a 
Conjurer. is faid to do Spirits, Tran- 
{port you to the Places and to the Per- 
fons he defcribes, cannot be judged to be 
a Poet, though his Meafures are never 
fo juft, his Feet never fo fmooth, or 
his Sounds never fo fweet. | 

But inftead of Crit'ck, or Rules 
concerning Poetry, I fhall rather turn 
my Thoughts to the Hiftory of it, 
and obferve the Antiqmty, the Ufes, 
the Changes, the Decays, that have 
attended this great Empire of Wit. 

Ie is I think generally agreed, to 
have been the firft fort of Writing, 
that has been-ufed in the World, and _ 


in feveral Nations to have preceded 


the very Invention or Ufage of Let- 
ters: This laft is certain in Americas 
_ U 2 where 
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where the firft Spaniards met with 
many ftrains of Poetry, and ‘left feve- 
ral of them Tranflated ‘into their Lan- 
guage, which feem to have flowed 
from a true Poetick Vein, before any 
Letters were known in thofe Regions. 
The fame is probable of the Scythi 


ans, the Grecians,and the Germans. Arie. 


ftotle {ays, the Agathyrft had their Laws 
all in Verfe; and Zacitus, that the 
Germans had no Annals nor Records: 
but what were fo; and for the Grecian 
Oracles delivered in them, we have no 


certain Account when they began, but» 


rather reafon to believe it was before 
the Introduction of Letters from Phe- 
wicia among them. Péiny tells it, as 
a thing known, that Pherecides was 
the firft who writ Profe in the Greek 
Tongue, and that he lived about 
_ the time of Cyrus, whereas Homer 

and Hefiod, lived fome Hundred = of 
Years before that Age; and Orpheus, 
Linus, Mufeus, fome, Hundreds be- 
fore them.: And of the Sydils, fe 
veral were before any of thofe, and 
in times as well as places,. where- 
of we have no clear Records now. re- 
maining, What Solon and Pythagoras 
Writ, is faid to have been in- Verfe; 


who were fomething older than Cyrus 


and 
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and before them, were <4rchilochus, 
Simonides, Tyrtaus, Sappho, Stefchorus, ° 
and feveral other Poets Famous in 
their times. The fame thing is reported 
of Chaldea, Syria and China; and among 
the antient Weffern Goths Cour Ance- 
ftors ) the Ranick Poetry, feems to 
have been as old as their Letters; 
and their Laws, their Precepts of | 
Wifdom as well as their Records, their 
Religious Rites as well as their Charms . 
and Incantations, to have been all in 
Verfe. | 

- Among the Ffebrews, and even in 
Sacred Writ the moft antient, is by 
fome Learned Men efteemed to be 
the Book of Job, and that it was Writ- 
ten before the time of Mofes, and that 
it was a Tranflation into Hebrew out 
of the old Chaldean or Arabian Lan- 
guage. It may probably be conjectu- 
red, that he was not a Few, from the 
place of his abode, which appears to 


have been Seated between the Chal« | 


deans of one fide, and the Sabwans 
( who were of Arabia) on the other, » 
and by many paflages, of that admir 
rable and truly infpired Poem, the Au- 
thor feems to have lived in fome parts 
Mear the Mouth of Euphrates or the 
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Perfian Gulf, where he contemplated 


the Wonders of the deep as well as ~ 


the other Works of Nature, common 
to thofe Regions. Nor is it eafy to 
find any Traces of the Mo/aical Rites 
or Inftitutions, either in the Divine 
Worfhip, or the Morals related to, in 
thofe Writings: For not only Sa- 
crifices and Praifes, were much more 
antient in Religious Service, than the 


Age of Mofes; But the Opinion of | 


one Deity, and Adored without any 
Idol or Reprefentation was Profefled 
and Received among the antient Per- 


frans and Hetrufcans and Chaldeans. - 
So that if fob was an Hebrew, it's pro- — 


bable he may have been of the Race 
of Heber who lived in Chaldga, or of 
Abraham who is fuppofed to have left 
that Country for the Profeffion or Wor- 
fhip of one. God, rather than from the 
Branch of Zfaac and Zfrael, who lived 
in. the Land of Cazaan. Now I think 
it is out of Controverfy, that the Book 
of fob was Written Originally in Verfe, 
and was a Poem upon the Subject of 
the Juftice and Power of God, and in 
Vindication of His Providence, againft 
the common Arguments of Atheittical. 
_ Men, who took occafion to difpute it, 
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from the ufual Events of Human things, 

- by which fo many ill and impious Men 
feem Happy and Profperous in the 
courfe of their Lives, and fo many Pious 
and Ju(ft Men, feem Miferable or Af- 
fligted. The Spanifb Tranflation of the 
Fews in Ferrara, which pretends to ren- 
der the Hebrew (as near as could be) 
word for word; and for, which, all 
Tranflators of the Bible fince, have had 
great Regard, gives us the Two firft 
Chapters, and the Laft from the feventh 
Verfe in Profe, as an Hiftorical Intro- 
dution and Conclufion of the Work, 
andall the reft in Vérfe, except the Tran- - 
ficions from one Part or Perfon of this 

Sacred Dialogue to another. , : 

But if we take the Books of Mofes to 
be the. moft antient in the Hebrew 

Tongue, yet the Song of Mofes may pro- 
bably have been Written before the 
reft ; as that of Deborab, before the Book 

of Fudges, being Praifes fung to God, 
upon the Victories or Succeffes of the 

Ifraelites, related in both. And I ne- 

ver read the laft, without cbferving in 

it, as True and Noble Strains of Poetry 
and Picture, as in any other Language 

whatfoever, in {pight of all Difadvanta~__ 
ges from Tranflations into fo different 

U 4 Tongues 
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Tongues and common Profe. If an 
Opinion of ome Learned Men both 
Modern and Antient could be allow- | 
ed, that E/dras was the Writer or Come 
piler of the firft Hiftorical Parts of the | 
Old Teftament, tho’. from the fame 
Divine Infpiration as that of Mofes and 
the other Prophets, then the Pfalms of 
David would be the firft Writings we 
find in Hebrew; and next to them, the — 
Song of Solomon which was Written 
when he was young, and Fcclefafles 
when he wasold: So that from all fides, 
both Sacred and -Prophane, It appears 
that Poetry was the firft fort of Writ- 
ing, known and ufed in the feveral Na- 
tions of the World. 

It-may feem ftrange I confefs, up- 
on the firft thought, that a fort of Style 
fo regular and fo difficult, fhould have 
grown in ufe, before the other fo eafy _ 
and {o loofe: But if we contider, what 
the firft end of Writing was, it will ap- 
pear probable from Reafon as well as 
Experience; For the True and General 
End, was but the help of Memory, in 
preferving rhat of Words and of Aéti- 
ons, which would otherwife have been 
loft, and foon vanifh away, with the 
Tranfitory Paflage of Human 7 
: | | . an 


€ 
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and Life. Before the Difcourfes an 
Difputes of Philofophers, began to bu- 
fie or amufe the Grecian Wits, there was 
nothing Written in Profe, but either 
Laws,fome fhort Sayings of Wife men,or 
fome Riddles, Parables or Fables, where- 
in were couched by the Antients, ma- 
ny Strains of Natural or Moral Wif- 
dom and Knowledge; and befides thefe, 
fome fhort Memorials of Perfons, -Acti- 
ons, and of Time. Now ‘tis obvious 
enough to ‘conceive, how much eafier, 
all fuch Writings thould be Learnt and 
Remembred, in Verfe than ‘in Profe, 
- not-only by the Pleafure of Meafures — 
and of Sounds , which gives a great 
Impreffion to Memory, but by the or- 
der of Feet which makes a great Fa- 
cility of Tracing one Word after ano- 
-ther, by knowing what fort of Foot or 
Quantity, muft neceffarily have pre- 
ceded or followed the Words we ree 
, tain and defire to make up. 

This made Poetry fo neceflary, be- 
fore Letters were Invented, and fo con- 
venient afterwards ; and fhews, that the 
great Honor and general Requeft, where- 
init Has always been, has not proceed- 
ed only, fromthe Pleafure and Delight, 
but likewife. from the Ufefulnefs _ 
a Profit 
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Profit of Poetical Writings. 7 
This leads me naturally to the Sub- 


jects of Poetry, which have been ge- 
nerally, Praife, Inftruction, Story, Love, ° 


Grief, and Reproach. Praife, was the 
Subje& of all the ‘Songs and Pfalms 
mentioned in Holy Writ, of the Hymns 
of Orpheus, of Hlomer and many others ; 


Of the Carmina Secularia in Rome,Com- 
pofed all and Defigned for the Honor 


of their Gods; Ot Pindar, Stefichoras, 
and Zyrtaus, in the Praifes of Virtue or 
Virtuous Men. The Subject of Fod, 
js Inftruction concerning the Attributes 
of Godandthe Works ot Nature. Thofe 
of Simonides, Phocilides, Theognis, and 
feveral other of the fmaller Greek Poets, 


with what -pafles for. Pythagoras, are In-. 


{trutions in Morality :. The firft Book 
of Hefod and Virgils Georgicks, in Agri« 
culture, and Lucretivs. in the deepeft 
_nafura} Philofophy, » Story, is the pro- 
per Subje& of Heroick Poems, as Ho- 
| wer and Virgil in their inimitable Hiads 
and Aineids; And Fable, which isa fort 
ef Story, in the Metamarphofs of Ovid. 


The Lyrick Poetry has. been chiefly. — 


Gonverlant .aboyt Love, tho’ turned 
often upon Praife too;-and the Vein of 
Paftorals and Eclogues. has run the 
2? ee fame 
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- fame courfe, as may be obferved in 


Theocritus, Virgil, and Horace, who was. 
J think, the firft and laft of true Lyrick 
Poets among the Larims: Grief has 
been always the Subject of Elegy, and 
Reproach that of Satyr. The Drama- 
tick Poefy has been Compofed of all 
thefe, but the chief end feems to have 
been Inftruction, and under the dif- 
guife of Fables, or the pleature of Story ; 
to fhew the Beauties and the Rewards 
of Virtue, the Deformitys and Mif- 
fortunes, or Punifhment of Vice: By 
Examples of both, to Encourage one, 
and Deter Men from the other ; to Re- 
form ill Cuftoms, Correct ill Manners, 
and Moderate all violent Paffions. Thefe 
_ are the general Subjects of both Parts; 
tho’ Comedy give us but the Images 
of common Life, and Tragedy thofe of 
the greater and more extraordinary 
Paflions and A€tions among Men. Ta 
go further upon this Subje&, would 
be to tread fo beaten Paths, that ra: 
_ Travel in them, only raifes Duft, and: 
is neither of Pleafure nor-of Ufa =~ 
_ For the Changes thqt have. happens 
ed in Poetry, 1 thal] obferve. one Ant 
tient, and the others that are Mar 
dern will be too Remarkable, _in Ss 
: eo 
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Declines or Decays of this great Em- 
pire of Wit. The firft Change of Po- 

etry was tnade, by Tranflating it into 
— Profe, or cloathing it in thofé loofe 
~ Robes, er common Veils that difguif- 
ed or covered the true Beayty of its 
Features, and Exactnefs of its Shape. 
This was done firft by A/fop in Greek, 


_ but the Vein was much more antient . 


in the Eaffere Regions, and much in 
Vogue, as we may obferve, in the ma- 
ny Parables ufed in the old Teftament, 


as well as in the New. And there is — 


a Book of Fables, of the fort of - 
fop’s, Tranflated out of Perfian, and 
pretended to have been fo into that 
_ Language out of the antient Jndian ; 
But though it feems Genuine of the 
Eaftern Countries, yet I do not take 
it to be fo old, ‘nor to have fo much 
Spirit as the Greek. The next Succef- 


_fion of Poetry in Profe, feems to have. 


been in the Milefian Tales, which were 
a fort of little Paftoral Romances; and 


though much in requeft in old Greece . 


and Rome, yet we have no Examples 
that I know of them, unlefs it be the 
Long: Paftoralia, which gives a Taft 


of the great Delicacy and Pleafure, 


that was found fo generally in thofe 


fort 
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fort of Tales. The laft kind of Poetry 
in Profe, is that which in latter Ages 
has over-run the World, under the 
Name of Romances, which tho it feems 
Modern, and a Produdtion of the Gothick 
Genius, yet the Writing is antient. 
The remainders of Petronius Arbiter, 
feem to be of this kind, and that which 
Lucian calls his True Hiftory ; But the 
moft antient that pafles by the Name, 
is Hfeliodorus, Famous for the Author’s 
choofing to lofe his Bifhoprick , rather 
than difown that Child of his Wit. 
The true Spirit or Vein of antient Poe- 
try in this kind, feems to fhine moft 
in Sir Philip Sidney, whom I efteem 
both the Greateft Poet and the Nobleft 
Genius of any that have left Writings, . 
behind them, and publifhed in ours or 
any other modern Language ; a Per- 
fon born capable not only of forming 
the greateft Jdeaes, but of leaving the 
nobleft Examples, if the length of his 
Life had been equal to the excellence of 
his Wit and his Virtues. | s 

With him I leave the Difcourfe of - 
antient Poety, and to difcover the De- 
cays Of this Empire, muti turn to thar | 
of the modern, which was iutroduced 
after the Decays, or rather amie 
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of the old, as if true Poetry. being dead, 
an Apparition of it walked about: This 


inighty Change, arrived by no finaller 


Occafiéns , nor more ignoble Revolu- 
tions, than thofe which deftroyed the 


-antient Empire and Government of - 


Rome, and Erected fo many New ones 
upon tlieir Ruines, by the Invafions and 
Conquefts, or the general Inundations 
of the Goths, Vandals, and other Bar- 


barous or Northern Nations, upon thofe 


Parts of Evrope , that had been fubject 
to the Romans. After the Conquefts 
made by Ce#/ar upon Gaul,and the nearer 
Parts of Germany, which were continu- 


éd and enlarged in the times of duga- 


fius and Tiberius by their Lieutenants 
er Generals, great Numbers of Germans 
and Gauls reforted to the Roman Armies 
and to the City it-felf, and habituated 
themfelves there, as many Spaniards, 
Syrians, Gracians had done betore upon 
the Conqueft of thofe Countries. This 
mixture, foon. Corrupted the Purity of 


the Latin Tongue, fo that in Lacan, but — 


more in Séveca, we find-a gréat and 


harfh Allay, entered into the Style of ~ 


the <Anguflax Age. After Zrajan and 
Adrian had fubdued many Germav and 
Scythian’ Nations, on both fides of the 

= | Danube, 
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Danube, the Commerce of thofe barba- 
rous People grew very frequent with © 
the Romans, and I am apt to think, that 
the little Verfes afcribed to Adrian, 
were in Imitation of the Rusick Poetry. 
The Scythicas Pati Pruinas cf. Floras, 
fhews their Race or Clymate; and the 
firft Rhyme that ever I read in Latin, 
with little Allufions of Letters or ee 
bles, 1 is in that of Adrian at his Death. 


_— O Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Que nunc abibis in loca, 
Palidula, lurida, timidula, 
| Nec ut Soles dabis joca, 


Tis probable the old Spirit. of Poe- | 
try, being loft or frighted away by thofe 
long and bloody Wars with. fuch bar- 
_barous Enemies, this New Ghoft began 
to appear in its room, even about that 
Age, or elfe that Adrian,.who: affelted 
that piece of Learning as well as others, 
and was not able to reach the old Vein, 
turned to.a new one, which -his. Expe: 
ditions into thofe Countries, made more 
allowable in. an Emperor, and his Ex-’ 
ample recommended to ethers: In the 
time of Bogtjas, who lived under Zheo- 
| dprickj in Rome, we find the Latin rin 

ar ‘ {me 
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fell rank of this Gorhick Imitation, and | 


the old Vein quite feared ‘up. _ 8 

After that Age, Learning grew every 
day more and more obfcured, by that 
Cloud of gnorance, which coming from 
the North, and increafing with the Num- 
bers and Succefles of thofe barbarous 
People, at length over-fhaddowed all 


Europe for fo long together. The Ro- - 


man Tongue began it felf to fail or be 
difufed, and by its Corruption made 
way for the Generation of three New 
Languages, in Spain, Jtaly and France. 
The Courts of the Princes and Nobles, 
who were of the Conquering Nations, 


for feveral Ages ufed their Gorhick, or 


Franc, or Saxon Tongues, which: were 
mingled with thofe of Germany, ‘where 
fome of the Goths had :{ojoutned long, 
before they proceeded. to’ their Con- 
quefts of the more Southerx or Weflern 
Parts. .Wherever the Roman Colonies 
had long remained, and their Language 
had been generally fpoken, the common: 
People ufed.that ftill, but vitiated with 
the bafeallay of their Provincial Speech. 
This in Charlemain’s time was called in 


France, Ruftica Romana; and in Spain . 


during the Gorbick Reigns there, Romance ; 
but in EZxgland, from whence all the 
: | Roman 
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Roman Souldiers, and great Numbers of 
the Britains moft accuftomed to their 
Commerce and Language, had been 
drained, for the Defence of Gaul againft 
the barbarous Nations that Invaded it; 
about the time of Valentinian, that 
Tongue being wholly extinguith’t, Cas 
well as their own) made way for the 
intire ule of the Saxon Language. With 
thefe Changes, the antient Poetry was 
wholly loft in all thefe Countries, and 
a new Sort grew up by degrees, which 
was called by a new Name of Rhymes, 
with an eafy Change of. the Gothick 
Word Ruxes, and not from the Greek, 

Rythmes, as is vulgarly fuppofed. 
Runes, was properly the Name of the 
antient Gothick Letters or Characters, . 
which were Invented firft or Introduced. 
by Odi, in the Colony or Kingdom of 
the Getes or Goths, which he Planted. 
in the North-We/?: Parts, and round the 
-Baltick Sea, as has been before related. 
But becaufe all the Writings, they had 
among them for many Ages, were in 
Verle, it came to be the common Name 
of all forts of Poetry among the Goths, 
and the Writers or Compofers of them, 
were called Runers or Rymers. They 
had likewife another Name for them, — 
x or 
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ot- for fome forts of them, which was 
Wifes or Wifes, and becawfe the Sages 
of that Nation, exprefied the beft of 
their Thoughts, and what Learning and 
Prudence they had, in thefe kind of 
Writings, they that fucceeded beft and 
with moft Applaufe were termed: Wife 
» Men; the good Senfe, or Learning, of 
ufeful Knowledge contained in them, 
was called Wifdom, and the pleafant 
or facetious Vein among them was 
called Wit, which was applied to all 


Spirit or Race of Poetry, where it was . 


found in any Men, and was generally 
pleafing to thofe that. heard or read 
them. : 
Of thefe Raves, there were in ufe a- 
' gong the Goths above a Hundred feveral 
forts, fome Compofed in longer, fome in 
fhorter Lines, fome equal and others une- 
qual, with many different Cadencies, 
Quantities,or Feet, which inthe pronoun- 
‘cing, make many different forts of Origi- 
nal or Natural Tunes. Some were Framed 
with Allufions of Words, or Confonance 
of Syllables, or of Letters either in the 
fame Line or in the Dyftick, or by-al- 


tem~ate Succeffion and Refemblance, 


which made a fort of Gingle, that plea- 
ed the ruder Ears of that People. And 


becaufe 
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becaufe their Language was Compofed 
moft of Monofyllables, and of fo great 
Numbers, many muft-end in the fame 
Sound ; another fort of Runes were made, 
with the Care and Study of ending two | 
Lines, or each other of four Lincs, with 
Words ofthe fame Sound, which being 
the eafieft, requiring lefs Art, and need- 
ing lefs Spirit ( becaufea certain Chime 
in the Sounds fiipplied that want, and 
pleafed common Ears); this in time grew 


the moft general among all the Gothick 
Colonies in Europe, and made Rhymes 


or Runes pafs for the modern Poetry, 
in thefe parts of the World. 

This was not ufed only in their mos 
dern Languages, but during thofé igno- 
rant Ages, even in that barbarous Latin 
which remained, and was preferved a- 
mong the Monks and Priefts, to diftin« 
= them, by fome fhew of Learning 

rom the Laity, who might well ad- 


{| mire it, in what Degree foever, and Res 
verence the Profeffors, when they thems — 


felves could neither Write nor Read 


even in their own Language; I mean 


not only the vulgar Lay-men, but even 
the Generality of Nobles, Barons, and 
Princes among them; and this lafted © 


till the antient —— and Languages 
7 X2 


began 
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began to be reftored in Europe, about 
‘Two Hundred Years ago. | 
The common Vein of the Gothick 


Runes was what.is Termed Dithyram- _ 


bick, and was of a raving or rambling 
fort of Wit or Invention, loofeand flow- 
ing, with little Art or Confinement to 
any certain Meafures or Rules; yet 
fome of it wanted not the true Spirit 
of Poetry in fome Degree, or that natu- 
ral Infpiration which has been faid to 
arife from fome fpark of Poetical Fire, 
wherewith particular Men are Born. 
And fuch as it. was, it ferved the turn, 
not only to pleafe, but even to Charm 
. the Ignorant and Barbarous Vulgar, 
where it was in ufe. This made the 
Runers among the Goths, as much in re 
queft and admired, as any of the anti- 


ent and moft celebrated Poets were a : 


mong the, Learned Nations; for among 
the Blind, he that has one Eye is a 
Prince. .They were as well as the o- 
thers thought infpired, and the Charms 
of their Rexick.Conceptions, were ge- 
nerally efteemed Divine or Magical a 
Teaft. of , 
' . The fubjects of them were various, 
but commonly the fame with thofe al- 


_ready obferved in the true antient Poe-. 
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try. Yet this Véin was chiefly imploy- 
ed, upon the Records of bold and Mar- 
tial Actions, and the Praifes of Valiant 
Men that had Fought’ fuccefsfully or 
Dyed bravely ; and thefe Songs or Bal- 
Jads were ulually fung at Featts, or in 
Circles of Young or Idle Perfons, and 
ferved to inflame the Humor of War, 
of Slaughter and of Spoils among them. 
More refined Honor or Love, had little 
part in the Writings, becaufe it had lit- 
tle in the Lives or Actions of thofe fierce 
People and bloody Times. Honor a- 
mong them confifted in Victory , and 
Love in Rapes and in Luft. 

But as the true Flame of Poetry was 
rare among them, and the reft was but 
Wild Fire that Sparkled or rather Crack- 
led a while, and foon went out with lit- 
tle pleafure or gazing of the Beholder ; 
Thofe Raners who could not raife Ad- 
miration by.the Spirit of their Poetry, 
endeavoured to do it by another, which 
was that of Enchantments; This came 
in to fupply the Defe& of that Sublime 
and Marvellous, which has been found - 
both in Poetry and Profe among the 
Learned Antients, The Gottick. Runers 
to Gain and Eftablifh the Credit and Ad- 
miration of their Rhymes,turned the ufe 
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of them very much to Incantations and 


Charms, pretending by them, to raife 
Storms, to Calm the Seas, to caufe Ter-. 


ror in their Enemies, to Tranfport them- 
felves in the Air, to Conjure Spirits, to 


Cure Difeafes, and Stanch Bleeding» 


Wounds, to make Women kind or eafy, 
and Men hard or invulnerable. ; as one 
of their moft antient Ravers, affirms of 


himfelf and his own Atchievments, by | 
Force of thefe Magical Arms. The Men > 


or Women who were thought to perform 
{uch Wonders or Enchantments, were 
from Vufes or Wifes, the Name of thofe 
Verfes wherein their Charms were con- 
ceived, called Wizards or Witches. 


. Out of this Quarry, feemto have been _ 


raifed all thofe Trophees of Enchant- 
ment, that apneer in-the whole Fabrick 
of the old Spani/b Romances, which were 
the Productions of the Gothick Wit a- 
mong them during their Reign, and after 
- the Conquefts of Spain, by the Saracens, 
they were applied to the long Wars be- 
tween them and the Chriftians. From 
the fame perhaps may be derived, all the 


Goblins, Of Sprites and of Bul-baggers, 


that ferve not only to fright Children in= _ 


to what ever thejr Nurfes pleafe, but 
| | | fome= 


* yifionary Tribe of Fairies, Elves, and 
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fometimes, by lafting Impreffions, to dif 
quiet the fleeps and the very Lives of 
Men and Women, till they grow ta 
Years of Difcretion, and that God knows 
is a period of time, which fome People 
Arrive to but very late, and perhaps 
others never. At leaft this belief prevail- 
ed fo far among the Gorhs and their Rae 
ces, that all forts of Charms, were not 
only Attributed to their Raves or Ver- 
fes; but to their very Characters; {0 
that about the Eleventh Century, they 
were forbidden and abolifhed in Sueden, 
as they had been before in Spain, by 
Civil and Ecclefiaftical Commands or 
Conftitutions, and what has been fince 
recovered of that Learning or Language, 

has been fetchtas far as T/land it felf. 
| How much of this Kind, and of this 
‘| Credulity remained even to our own 
‘| Age,.may be obferved by any Masthat 
Reflects {o far as Thirty or Forty Years; 
how often Avouched, and how gene- 
rally Credited with the Stories of Fai- 
ries, Sprites, Witchcrafts, and Enchant- 
ments ; In fome Parts of France, and not 
longer ago, the common People believed - 
certainly, there were Lougaroos, or Men 
turned into VVolves; and I remember 
feveral Jrifb of the fame mind. The 
M4 Remain- 
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Remainders are woven into our very 
Language, Mara in old Runick was a 
Goblin that feized upon Men afleep in 
their Beds, and took from them all 
Speech and Motion. : Old Nicka was a 
Sprite that came to f{trangle People who 
fell into the Water; Bo was a fierce Go- 
thick Captain, Son of Odin, whofe Name 
was ufed Ly his Souldiers when they 


_. would fright or {urprife their Enemies ; 


and the Proverb of Rhyming, Rats to 
Death, came I fuppofe from the fame 
Root. | | 

There were not longer fince than the 
- time I have mentioned,fome Remainders 
of the Ranick Poetry among the Zrz/h, 
The great Men of their Seprs, among 
the many Offices of their Family, which 


_. continued always in the fame Races, 


had not only a Phyftian,a Hunts man, a ~ 
— Smith, and fuch like, but a Poet, and a 
Tale-teler: The Firft, Recorded and 
Sung the Actions of their Anceftors, and 
Entertained the Company at Featls ; 
The Later, amuzed them with Tales 
when they were Melancholy and could 
not fleep: Anda very Gallant Gentleman 
of the North of Jreland has told me, of 
his own Experience, That in his Wolf- — 
huntings there, when he uled to be a- 

Ss i broad — 
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broad in the Mountains three or four 
Days together, and lay very ill a Nights, 
fo as he could not well fleep, they would 
bring him one of thefe Za/e-tellers, that 
when he lay down, would begin a Story 
of a King, or a Gyant, a Dwarf anda 
Damofel, and fuch rambling ftuff, and 
continue it all Night long in’ fuch an_ 
even Tone, that you heard it going on, 
whenever you awaked ; and he believed 
nothing any Phyfitians give; could have 
fo good and fo innocent effect, to make 
Men Sleep, in any Pains or Diftempers 
‘of Body or Mind. I remember in my 
youth, fome Perfons of our Country to 
have faid Grace in Rhymes, and others 
their conflant Prayers; and tis vulgar 
enough,that fome Deeds or Conveyances 
of Land have been fo, fince the Conqueft, 

[n fuch poor wretched Weeds as thefe, — 
was Poetry clothed during thofe fhades 
of Ignorance that over-fpread all Europe, 
for io many Ages after the Sun-fet of 
- the Romaw Learning and Empire toge- 
ther, which were fucceeded by fo many 
New Dominions, or Plantations of the 
Gothick Swarms, and by a new Face of 
Cuftoms, Habit, Language, and almoft of 
Nature; but upon the dawn of a New 
Day,-and the Refurre@ion of other Sci- 

—_ a ences, 
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ences, with the Two Learned Langua- 
ges among us, This of Poetry began to 
appear very early, tho’ very unlike it felf, 
and in Shapes as well as Cloaths,in Hu- . 
mor and in Spirit very different from the 
Antient. It was now all inRhyme, af- 
ter the Gothick Fafhion, for indeed none 
of the feveral Dialects of that Language 
or Allay, would bear the Compofure of 
fuch Feet and Meafures, as were in ufe a- 
mong the Greeks and Latins, and fome 
that attempted it, foon left it off, defpair- 
ing of Succefs. Yetin this New Drefs, 
Poetry was not without fome Charms, 
~ efpecially thofe of Grace and Sweetnefs, 
and the Oar begun to fhine in the Hands 
and Works of the firft Refiners. Petrach, 
Ronfard, Spencer, met with much Ap- 
plaufe upon the Subjects of Love, Praife, 
Grief, Reproach.. <Arioffo and Zaffo, en- 
~ gered boldly upon the Scene of Hreroick 
~ Poems, but having not Wings for fo high 
Flights, began to Learnof the old Ones, 
fell upon their Imitations, and chiefly 

of Virgil, as far as the Force of ‘their Ge- 
- nius, or Difadvantage of New Languages 

and Cuftoms would allow. The Reli- 
gion of the Gentiles, had been woven in- 
to the Contexture of all the antient Poe- 
try, witha yery agreeable ee | 
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madethe Moderns affed, to give that of 
Chriftianity, a place alfo in their Poems. 
But the true Religion, was not found to 
become Fiction {fo well, as a falfe had 
done, and all their Attempts of this kind, 
feemed rather to debafe: Religion, than 
to heighten Poetry. Spencer endeavour- 
ed to Supply this, with Morality, and to 
make InitruCtion, inftead of Story, the 
Subje@t of an Epick Poem. His Executi- 
on was Excellent, and his Flights of Fan- 
cy very Nobleand High, but his Defign 
was Poor, and his Moral lay fo bare, that 
it loft the Effect; "tis true, the Pill was 
Gilded,.but fo thin, that the Colour and 
the Tafte were too eafily difcovered. : 
After thefe three, I know none of the 
Moderns that have made any Atchiev- — 
ments in Heroick Poetry worth Record- 
ing. The Wits of the Age, foon left of 
- {uch bold Adventures, and turned to o- 
ther Veins, as if not worthy to fit down 
at the Feaft, they contented themfelves 
with the Scraps, with Songs and Sonnets, 
- with Odes and Elegies, with Satyrs.and 
Panegyricks, and what we call Copies 
of Verfes upon any Subjects or Occafir 
ons, wanting either Genius or Applicatie 
on for Nobler or more Laborious Proe 
ductions, as Painters that cannot i 
- 5 cee 
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ceed in great Pieces, turn to Miniature. . 
But the modern Pcets, to Value this 
{mall Coyn, and make it paf{s, tho’ of fo 
much a bafer Metal than the old, gave it 
a New Mixture from Two Veins, which 
were little known or little efteemed a- 
mong the Ancients. There were indeed 
certain Faéryes in the old Regions of Poe- 
try,called Epigrams,which feldom reach- 
ed above the Stature of Two, or Four, or 
Six Lines, and which being fo fhort,were 
all turned upon Conceit, or fome fharp _ 
Hits of Fancy or Wit. The only Antient 
of this kind among the Latins, were the 
Priapeia, which were little Voluntaries 
or Extemporaries, Written upon the ri- 
diculous Wooden Statues of Priapus, a- 
mong the Gardens of Rome.. In the de- 
cays of the Roman Learning and Wit as 
well as Language; Martial, Aufonius, 
and others fell into this Vein, and applied 
it indifferently to all Subjects which was 


before reftrained to one, and dreft ic | 


fomething more cleanly than it. was 
Born. This Vein of Conceit, feemed 
_ proper for fuch Scraps or Splinters, into 
which Poetry was broken, and was fo 
eagerly followed, as almoft to over-run 
all that was Compofed in our feveral mo- 
_ dern Languages ; The /talian,the French; 
2 | | the 
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the Spani/b as wellas Englifb, were for a 
great while full of nothing elfe but Con- 
ceit: It was an Ingredient, that gave 
Tafte to Compofitions which had little 
_ of themfelves; “twas a Sauce that gave 
Point to Meat that was Flat, and fome 
Life to Colours that were fading ; and in 
fhort, thofe who could not furnifh Spi- 
rit, fupplied ic with this Salt, which may 
preferve Things or Bodies that are Dead; 
-but is for ought I know, of little ufe to 
the Living, or neceflary to Meats that 
have much or pleafing Tafts of their 
own. However it were, this Vein firftt | 
over-flowed our modern Poetry,and with 
~ fo little Diftin@ion or Judgment that we 
would have Conceit as well as Rhyme in 
every Two Lines, and run through all 
our long Scribbles as well as the fhort, » 
and the whole Body of the Poem, what~ | 
ever itis: This was juft as if a Building 
fhould be nothing but Ornament, or _ 
Cloaths nothing but Trimming ; as if 
a Face fhould be covered over with black 
Patches,or a Gown with Spangles,which — 
asallifhalifayofirn =.= °° 0 
Another Vein which was entered and 
helpt to Corrupt our modern Poefy, is 
- that of Ridicule, as if nothing pleafed but 
what made one Laugh, which yet come 
- | | from — 
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from ‘Two very different Affe&tions of 
the mind ; for as Men have no Difpofiti- 
onto Laugh at things they are moft plea- 
fed with, fo they are very little pleafed 
with many things they Laugh at. 

But this miftake ts very gencral, and 
_fuch modern Poets, as fojind no better 
way of pleafing, though they could not 
fail of it, by Ridiculing. This was En-— 
couraged by finding Converfation run fo 

much into the fame Vein, and the Wits 
~ an Vogue to take up with that Part of it, 
which was formerly left to thofe that 
were called Fools, and were ufed in great 
Families, only. to make the Company 
Laugh. What Opinion the Romans had 
of this Character, appears in thofe Lines 
of Horace: _ - 


———-—_—— Abfentem qui rodst amicum, 
mi non defendit alto culpante, folutos 
“i captat rifus hominum famamq; dicacis 
 Fingere qui non vifa poteft, Commiffa tacere 
Ont nequit, Fitc Niger eff, Hunc te Romane 
- A | ( caveto, 


And ’tis pity the Character of a Wit, in 

one Age, fhould be fo fike that of & Black 

in another. : 

| Rablais feems to have been Father of 

_ the Ridicule, a Man of Excellent and ) | 
: ge 3 verfa 


_— 
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verfal Learning as wellas Wit, and tho 
he had too much Game given him for 
Satyr in that Age, by the the Cuftoms of 
Courts and of Convents, of Procefles and 
of Wars, of Schools and of Camps, of 
_ Romancesand Legends, Yet he muft be 
Confeft to have kept up his Vein of Ridi- 
cule by faying many things fo Malicious, 
fo Smutty, and fo Prophane, that either 
_ @ Prudent, a Modeft, or a Pious Man, | 
could not have afforded, tho’ he had ne- 
ver fo much of that Coyn about him, 
and it were to be wifhed, that the Wits 
who have followed his Vein, had not put 
too much Value upon a Drefs, chat bet- 
ter Underftandings would not wear (at 
leaft in publick) and upon a compafs: 
they gavethemfelves, which other Men 
would not take. The Matchlefs Writer 
of Don Quixot ismuch more to be admi- 
red, for having made up fo Excellent a 
Compofition of Satyr or Ridicule, with- 
out thofe Ingredients,and feems to be the 
beft and higheft Strain that ever was, or 
will be reached by that Vein... . 

It began firftin Verfe, withan Ztalsan 
Poem, called La Secchia Rapita, was 
‘purfued by Scarron in French with his 
Virgil Travefty, and in Zeglifé by Sir | 
‘ Fol Mince, Eludibras, and Gotten, = 

: 3 wit 
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with preater height of Burlefque in the 
Englifo, than [think inany other Lan- 
guage. But let the Execution be what 
it will, the Defign, the Cuftom, and Ex- 
. ample are very pernicious to- Poetry, 
and indeed, toall Virtue and Good Qua- 
lites among Men, which muft be dif- 
heartened, by finding how unjuftly and 
undiftinguith’t they fall under the lafh of 
- Raillery, and this Vein of Ridrculing the 
Good as well as the ill, the Guilty and 


the Innocent together. "Tisa very’ poor, | 


_ tho’ common Pretence to merit, to make 
‘it appear by the Faults of other Men. 


A mean Wit or Beauty may pafs ina 
Room, where the reft of the Company | 
are allowed to have none, "tis fomerhing - 


to fparkle among Diamonds, but to fhine 
among Pebéles, 1s neither Credit nor Va- 
lue worth the pretending. 

Befides , thefe Two’ Veins brought 
in, to fupply the Defects of the modern 


Poetry,much Applicaticn has been made _ 


tothe {moothne(s of Language or Style; 

which has at the beft, but the Beauty of 
~ Colouring ina Piéture,& can never make 
a good one, without Spirit and Strength. 
- The Academy fet up by Cardinal Rich- 
lieu, to amufe the Wits of that Age 


and Country , and divert them from - 


raking 
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raking into his Politicks and Miniftry; 
brought this.in Vogue, and the French 
Wits have for this laft Age, been in a 
manner, wholly turned to the Refine- 
ment of their Language, and indeed with 
fitch Succefs, that ic can hardly be ex« 
celled, and runs equally through their 


Verfe and their Profe. The fame Vein 


has been-likewife much Cultivated in 
our modern Engli/b Poetry, and by fuch 
poor Recruits, have the broken Forces 
of this Empire been of Jate made up, 
with what Succefs I leave to be judged 
by fuch, as confider it in the former 
Heights, and the prefent Declines both of 
Power and of Honor; but this will not difs 
courage, however it may affe@, the true 
Lovers of this Miftrefs, who muft ever: 
think her a Beauty in Raggs as well as in. 
Robes. = ssi 

- Among thefe many Decays, there is 
yet one fort of Poetry, that. feems to 
~ have Succeeded much better with our 
Moderns, than any: of the reft, whichis. 
Dramatick, or that of the Stage : In this,. 
the Jtalian, the Spanifh, and the French, 
have all had their diferent Merit, and 
received their juft Applaufes. Yet I 
aim ‘deceived, if our Exg/i/b, has not in 
fome' kind .excelled beet the Modern 
: an 
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and the Antient, which has been by 
Force of a Vein Natural perhaps to our | 
Country, and which with us, is calle. 
ed Humour, a Word peculiar to our 
Language too, and hard to be Expreffled_. 
in any other; nor is it (that I know 
of) found in any Foreign Writers, un- 
lefs it be MoLere, and yet his it felf, has 
too much of the Farce, to pafs for the 
fame with ours, Shake/pear was the firtt 
that opened this Vein upon our Stage, 
which has. run fo freely and fo.pleafant- 


~» ly ever fince, that I have often wonder- 


ed, to'find it appear fo little upon any o- 
thers; being a Subject fo proper for . 

them, fince Humor is but. a, Picture of 
particular Life, as Comedy is of gene~ 
ral, and tho’ i¢ reprefents Difpofitions 
and Cuftoms lefs common, yet they are, 
not lefs natural than thofethat are more 
frequent among Meo; for if Humor it 
felt be forced, it lofes all the Grace, 
which has been indeed the Fault of fome.- 
= = Poets moft Celebrated in this 
- It may feem a Defec& in the antient 
Stage, that the Characters. introduced 
were fo few, and.thofe fo eommon, as a 
_ Covetous Old Man, an Amorous Young, 
a: Witty. Wench, a Crafty Slave, a Brag~ 
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ging Souldier: The Spectators met nos - 
‘thing upon the Stage, but what they 
met inthe Streets and at every Turn | 
Allthe Variety is.drawn only from dif 
ferent and uncommon Events; whereas 
if the Characteys are fo too, the Diver- 
_ figy.and the Pleafure muft needs be tlie 
more. But as of moft gerieral Cuftoms in 
a Country,there is ufually fome Ground, 
from the Nature of rhe People or theCly- 
mat, fo there may be amongft us, forthis — 
Vein of our Stage, arid a greater variety 
of Humor in the Pi€ture, becaufe there is 
a greater variety in the Life. This may 
proceed, fromthe Native Plenty of our 
Soyl, the unequalnefs of our Clymat, ag 
well as the Eafe of our Government, and 
the Liberty of Profefling .Opinions 
and FaGtions, which perhaps our Neigh: 
bors may have about them, but are force 
gd to Dafguife, and thereby they may 
geome in timeto be Extinguifh’t. Plenty — 
| begets Wantonnefs and Pride, Wantons 


ne{s is apttoInvent, and Pridefcornpsto 


Jenutate; Liberty begets Stomack or 
}deart, and Stomack ‘will nas be. Cons 
rained, Thus wecome- to. have more 
rigginals, and more thas’ appear: what 
ghey are, we have more. Rumor becaufe 
every Man follows his own, and takts— 
® Plosiuse, perhaps Prid sofhew oe 
a ee ro 
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On the contrary, wherethe People are 
generally poor, and forced to hard La- 
bour, their Actions and: Lives are all of a. 
Piece; where they ferve hard Matters, | 
they mutt follow his Examples as well as — 
Commands, and are forced upon Imitae 
tion in finall Matters, as -well as Obe- 
dience in great: So that fome Natt- 
ons look asif they were caft all by one: 
Mould, or Cut out all by one Pattern, 
(at leaft the common People in one, and 
the Gentlemen. in another): They feem 
all ofa fort in their Habits,their Cuftoms, 
and even their Talk and Converfation, 
as well as in the Application and Purfuit 
of their Aétions-and their Lives. | 
'.. Befides all this, there is another fort of | 
Variety amongft us, which arifes from 
our Clymat, and the Difpofitions it Na- 
turally produces. We are not only more 
unlike one dnother, than any. Nation I - 
know; but we are more unlike our felves 
too;at-feveral times, and owe to our very 
Air, fome-ilt Qualities as well as many 
good ?. We-thay' allow fome Diftempers 
incident tour Clymat; fince fo much 
Health, Vigor-atid- Length of Life have 
beer genérally : Afcribed -to it; for: a+ 
thong: the! Gredk and: Roman. Authors 
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gyptians the fhorteft, of any Nations that, 
were known in thofe Ages. Befides, J, 
think none will Difpute the Native Cous 
rage of our Men, and Beauty of our Wo; 
men, which may be elfewhere as great in. 
Particulars, but no where fo in General ;: 
they may be (what is faid of Difeafes), 
as Acute in other Places, but with us,. 
they are Epidemical. For. my own 
Part, who have Converfed much with. 
Men of other Nations, and fuch as haye. 
been both. in = Imployments and Ee 
fteem, I can fay very impartially, that: 


I have not obferved among any, fo. , 


much true Genius as among the, Exe’ 
glib; No where more Sharpnels of Wis} 
more Pleafantnefs of Humor, more 
Range of Fancy , more Penetration’ of, 
Thought or Depth of Reflection among: 
the better Sort: No where more Good- 
nefs of Nature. and of Meaning, nor 
more Pldinnefs of Senfe and of Life 
_ than among the common Sort of Coua-, - 
trey People, nor more blunt Courage. 
and Honefty, than among our Sea-men.. 
But with all this, our Country mut. 
be confeft, ‘to be what a great Foreign 
Phyfitian called it, The Region of Spleen,. - 
which may arife a good deal from the 
great uncertainty and many fuddain’ 
| _* Y 3 Changes 
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Changes of our Weather inall Seafons 
of the Year : And how much thefe 
Affect the Heads and Hearts, efpecially 


of the fineft Tempers, is hard to be Bes. 
' lieved by Men, whofe Thoughts are not. 


turned to fuch Speculations. . This 
makes us unequal in our Humours, in- 
conitant in our Paffions, uncertain in 
our Ends, and even in our Defires. Be- — 
fides, our different Opinions in Religi- 
on and the Factions they have Raifed 
or Animated, for Fifty Years paft, have 
had an ill Effe&:ypon our Manners and 
Cuftoms, inducing more Avarice, Am- 
bition, Difguife (with the’ ufual Con- 
fequences of them) than were before _ 
in our Confticution. . From all this ic | 

may happen that there is no where 
more true Zeal in the-many different 
Forms of Devotion, and yet no where 


_ more Knavery under the Shews and 


’Pretences. There are no where fo ma- 
ny Difputers upon Religion, fo many 
_ Reafoners upon Government, fo many 

_Refiners in Politicks, fo many Curious 
Inquifitives, fo many Pretenders to Bue. 
finefs and State-Imployments’, greater 
Porers upon Books, nor Plodders after’ 
Wealth. And yet no where more A» 
bandoned Libertines, more Refined Lux’ 
pee —— urifts, 
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urifts , Extravepant Debauches, Con- 
ceited Gallants, more Dablers in Poe- 
try as well as Politicks, in Phylofophy 
and in Chymiftry. have -had feveral 
Servants far gone in Divinity, orhers in 
Poetry, have known in the Families of | 
fome Friends, a Keep¢r deep in the Ro/y- 
cracian Principles, and a Laundrefs firm 
in thofe of Epicurus. What Effect fo- | 
ever fuch a Compofition or Medly a- 
- Mong us may have upon our Lives or 
our Government, it mult needs have a 
good one upon our Stage, and has given 
admirable Play to our Comical Wits. 
So that in my Opinion there is no Vein 


of that fort either, Antient or Modern, — 


which Excels or Equals the Humor of 
our Plays. 

I cannot but obferve, for the Honor 
of our Country, that the good Qualities 
amongft us, feem to be Natural, and 

the iit ones more Accidental, and fuck 
as would be eafily Changed by the Ex- 
amples of Prigces, and by the Precepts 
‘Laws; fuch { mean as fhould be De- 
ned to Form Manners, to Reftrain 
“‘xceffes; to Encourage Induftry, to Pre- 
vent Mens Expences beyord their For- 
tunes, to Countenance Virtue, and Raife 
that True Efteem dus to Plain Senfe and. 
Common Honelty. ~ Y 4 But 
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"But to Spin off this Thread which is 


already Grown too Long: What Ho- 
nor and Requeft the antient Poetry has 
Lived in, may not only be Obferved 
from the Univerfal. Reception and Ufe 
in all Nations from China to Pera, from*: 
Scythia to Arabia, but from the Efteem 
of the Beft and the Greateft Men as well 
as the Vulgar. Among the Hebrews, 
Davidand Solomon the Wifeft Kings, .Fob 
and feremiah the Holieft Men, - were 
the beft Poets of rheir Nation and Lan- 
guage. Among the Greeks, the Two 
moft Renowned Sages and Law-givers | 
were Lycurgus and Solon, whereof the 
Laft is known to have Excelled in Poe- 


‘try, and the Firft was fo great a Lover 


of it, That to his Care and Induftry we 


are faid' (by fome Authors ) to owe the 


Collection and Prefervation of the loofe 
and {cattered Pieces of /fomer, in the 


Order wherein they have fince appear- 
-ed. . Alexander: is Reported neither to 


have Travelled nor Slept, whithout thofe 
admirable Poems always in his Compa- 
ny. Phalaris that was Inexorable to ¢ 

other Enemies, Kelented at the Charms: 
of Stefchorus his Mufe. Among the 
Romans, the Firft and Great Scipio, paf- 
{ed the foft.Heurs of his Lite in the 
Sapa od of ar ae ae Con- 
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Converfation of Zerence, &:was.thought 


_ tohave a Part in the Compofition of 


_his Comedies. Cz/far was an Excellent 


x 


Poet as well as Orator, and Compofed 
a Poem in his Voyage from Rome to 


. Spain, Relieving the Tedious Difficul- 


ties of his March, with the Entertain- — 


" ments of his Mufe. Augaffus was not 


only a Patron, but a Friend and Com- 
panion of Virgil and Horace, and wag 
himfelf, both an Admirer..of Poetry, 
and a Pretender too, as far as his Genius 
would reach , or his bufy Scene allow. 


"Tis true, fince his Age, we have few 


fuch Examples of great Princes favour- 
ing or affeCting Poetry, and as few per- 
haps of great Poets deferving it. Whee. 
ther it be, that the fiercenefs of the 
Gothick Humors, or Noifé of their per- 
petual Wars frighted it away, or that 
the unequal mixture of the modern 
Languages would not bear it. Certain 
it is, That the great Heights and Ex- 
cellency both of Poetry and Mufick, 


fell with the Roman Learning and Em- 


pire, and have never fince recovered 


the Admiration and Applaufes that be- 


fore attended them. Yet fuch as they 
are amongft us, they muft be confeft 
to be the Softeft and Sweeteft, the moft 
Be = ~ General 
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. General and moft Innocent Amufements 
of common Time and Life. They ftill 
' find Room in the Courts of Princes, | 
and the Cottages of Shepherds. They 
 ferve to Revive and Animate the dead 
Calm of poor or idle Lives, and to Al- 
lay or Divert the violent paffions and 
perturbations of the greateft and the 
bufieft Men. And both thefe Effeds, 
are of equal Ufe to Humane Life; 
_ for the Mind of Man is like the Sea, . 
which is neither agreeable to the 
Beholder nor the Voyager, in a Calm 
or ina Storm, but is fo to both, when 
a little Agitated by gentle Gales; and — 

fo the Mind, when moved by foft and 
eafie paffions or -affections. I know 
very well that many who pretend to 
be Wife, by the Forms of being Grave, 
are apt to defpife both Poetry and Mu- 
fick, as Toys ‘and Trifles too light for 
the Ufe or Entertainment of {ferious 
Men. © But. whoever find themfelves 
wholly infenfibleto thefe Charms,would 
{ think do'well, to keep their own. 
— Counfel; for fear-of Reproaching their 
own Temper, and bringing the Good- | 
nefs of their. Natures, if not of their 
Underfiandings, into Queftion; It may. 
be thought-at leaft an il Sign, if not rl 
= a 4 I 
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ill Conftitution, fince fome ofthe Fa- 
thers went fo far, as to efteem the Love 
of Mufick a fign of Predeftination, as 
a thing Divine, and Referved for the 
Felicities of Heaven it felf While this 
World lafts, 1 doubt not, but the Plea- 
fure and Requeft of thefe Two Enter- 
tainments, will do fo too, and. happy 
thofe that ¢ontent themfelves with thefe _ 
or any other fo Eafie and fo Innocent, 
and do not trouble the World or other 
Men, becaufe they cannot be quiet them- 
felves, tho’ no body hurts them. 
When all is done, Human Life is 
at the greateft and the beft, but like a 
froward Child, that muft be play’d 
with, and Humour’d a little, to keep it 
quiet, till it falls afleep, and then the 
are is over. ) 
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Age 247 Line 9. for Defpofttion read 
Depofition — 
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